NINETEENTH . 
CHNTURY 


AND AFTER 


THE EDUCATION BILL OF 1906 AND THE 
FUTURE OF POPULAR EDUCATION 


Tue Education Bill is gone. After a stormy voyage, and after the 
jettison of many valuable provisions, it has foundered in sight of 
the port in which its battered hull and damaged cargo might have 
found shelter. 

There were two main princivles in the Bill which were nominally 
accepted by all: (1) Universal public management ; (2) The abolition 
of tests for teachers. 

But, as is not uncommon in English legislation, these principles 
were not fully carried out even in the Government scheme, and they 
were further assailed by various sections of the Opposition. Those 
who listened to the long debates must have sometimes got a little 
tired of professions like those of the Archbishop of Canterbury that 
he would not favour any wrecking amendments, and they must 
have smiled at the latest attempt of Lord Lansdowne to count up 
the number of Opposition amendments and those proposed by Lord 


Crewe, and then to suggest that the Government alterations were 
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more extensive than those of the Opposition. A well-directed thrust 
through the body is more fatal than a conspicuous rent in the outer 
garments. 

*Tis not as deep as a well nor as wide as a church door, but it will 
serve, 

Before we consider what is the best course of action for the Liberal 
party in future, let us briefly sum up what led to the dead Bill and 
what that dead Bill would have done. 

There is no need to dwell upon relatively ancient history. Everyone 
knows that from the first beginning of State aid to education down 
to the Act of 1870 popular education was almost entirely in the hands 
of the Established Church, which not only opposed with all its great 
political and social force the establishment of a system publicly 
maintained and publicly managed, but strove, while accepting State 
aid, to keep State interference within the narrowest limits. 

The Act of 1870, by introducing the new force of the elected School 
Board supported by the rates, introduced that which was bound 
gradually to supersede the old privately managed system under 
ecclesiastical control. 

The Voluntary schools were allowed to subsist and to obtain in- 
creased Government grants, on condition that one-half their income 
should be derived from local effort. 

It is not necessary to recapitulate how this obligation was syste- 
matically evaded and weakened, even to such an extent as to reckon 
Parliamentary grants paid by the Science and Art department as 
contributions which should be accepted as filling up the gap and as 
preventing the diminution of the ordinary Parliamentary grant. 

The Statute book from 1870 down to 1902 is full of enactments 
one after another diminishing or removing the obligatioas which 
Mr. Gladstone laid down as essential to his scheme of continued 
recognition and Parliamentary aid, and, in addition, the Board of 
Education has systematically administered the’Acts in a manner as 
sympathetic as possible to the Voluntary system, straining the law 
and the administration of the code where they might press hardly 
on Voluntary schools. 

Nevertheless the time came when, in spite of all these alleviations, 
the denominations, and especially the Established Church, found it 
impossible to maintain the struggle, and advantage was taken in 
1902 of an exceptional majority won at an election where the Con- 
servative party appealed on patriotic grounds for an exceptional 
and non-party support. 

The result was the Education Act of 1902, making the maintenance 
of all schools a charge upon the rates, while leaving the effective 
management in the hands of bodies two-thirds of whom were the 
successors of the old denominational managers. 

The one material duty left to private effort was that of main- 
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taining the schools in substantial repair. Even here at the last 
moment the House of Lords imposed on the public authorities the 
duty of making good so much of the wear and tear as was attributable 
to their use of the school building. 

I pass over the obligation to make necessary structural alterations 
and improvements, for these ought long ago to have been demanded 
by the Board of Education, and even since the passing of the Act of 
1902 the Board of Education has been singularly inert in condemning 
buildings, except where they were transferred to the public local 
authority. It has been too often said that legislation to amend: 
the Act of 1902 was needed to meet the ‘ Nonconformist grievance.’ 
There is, of course, a ‘ Nonconformist grievance,’ but a far greater 
grievance is the citizen’s grievance, the continuance of private manage- 
ment when the charge was transferred to the public funds. But, apart 
from this political grievance, there is the great educational objection, 
that our national system of popular education cannot make any 
great progress until it is frankly and completely put under public 
local management, and thus enlists the sympathy and appeals to the 
interest of the whole community. 

There is no such vital force to promote and extend an efficient 
system of schools as giving responsibility and power to those who 
maintain them. In future the Board of Education itself will have 
to recede in the background, and while of course reserving its control 
over the Parliamentary grant and withholding the whole or a portion 
where the locality by its slackness fails to deserve it, will nevertheless 
have to leave much more freedom as to curricula, school organisation, 
&c., to the local authorities. 

Thus, when the Act of 1902 placed the Voluntary schools on the 
rates and abolished every remnant of the conditions imposed in 1870 
as necessary to their receiving public aid, it became clear that the 
nation would have as its next step to proceed frankly to the substitu- 
tion of a municipal for an ecclesiastical basis for the public school 
system. 

And when once the school system became municipal it was clear 
that ecclesiastical and theological tests on teachers must also dis- 
appear. 

It might naturally seem to follow from this that the municipal 
system should be limited to secular teaching. The Bill did indeed 
provide that any distinctive or denominational teaching should 
be at the private cost of those who desired it, but it left the local 
authority free to give the general teaching commonly described by 
the name of Mr. Cowper-Temple. 

This undoubtedly was a privilege conferred on general Bible 
teaching, and may be described as the permission to establish a 
municipal State Church in the elementary schools. It may also be 
argued that as the teachers are permitted to give this teaching and 
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the local authorities are permitted to pay for it, tests for teachers 
may be introduced indirectly in connection with this teaching. 

At the earlier stages of this year’s controversy there were some 
indications that the Anglican party intended to take up the line of 
logic and of religious equality. I have already referred elsewhere to the 
three sermons preached at St. Paul’s by the Bishop of Stepney and 
reprinted in the Guardian and in the organ of the National Society, 
which advocated this course, and to the speeches of the Bishop of 
Manchester on the same lines. But reflection and contact with others 
apparently made the Church party realise the impolicy and un- 
popularity of this line of action, and, so far from attacking Cowper- 
Templeism, we have had an amendment put in the Bill, on the motion 
of Lord Heneage, providing (Clause I.) that no school shall be recog- 
nised as a public elementary school unless some portion of the school 
hours of every day is set apart for the purpose of religious instruc- 
tion. 

This amendment was adopted in preference to cne from the 
Episcopal bench imposing the duty on the local authority of giving 
and inspecting this teaching, and it was advocated by some of 
the bishops on the ground that it did not pledge the House to Cowper- 
Temple teaching, but rather pointed to ‘facilities.’ But even if, as 
might be under the words of the clause, a free time were set apart with 
no public supply of religious teaching, even volunteers could in that 
time give nothing but Cowper-Temple teaching ; and in fact the words, 
so far as they would be operative, could only in effect be a strong 
suggestion to local authorities to make universal what is now almost 
universal, some element of religious observances in a school. It must 
be borne in mind that the prohibition to the Board of Education to 
inspect any religious teaching would still remain in the unrepealed part 
of the Education Act, 1870. But the Bill still leaves every teacher 
free to give or not to give this religious instruction, and in Clause IX. (2) 
enacts that he shall not be required to subscribe to any religious creed 
or to attend or abstain from attending any Sunday school or place 
of religious worship. These words are certainly inadequate; they 
fall far short of the words of the Act of 1902, enacted by Mr. Balfour’s 
Government: ‘Teachers may be appointed without reference to 
religious creed or denomination.’ 

They fall far short of the provisions in our more modern universi- 
ties. Thus the Manchester University charter provides : ‘It shall not 
be lawful for the court by any Statute or otherwise to adopt or impose 
on any person any test whatever of religious belief or profession in 
order to entitle him or her to be admitted as « professor, teacher, 
student, or member of the University.’ 

When Lord Goschen was helping to free the Cabvenitien of Oxford 
and Cambridge and their colleges from tests, he was not afraid of 
using effective words, and I hope in any future Bill effective words 
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will be used, and not words which, as Mr. Balfour has repeatedly and 
truly pointed out, are quite insufficient for their purpose. Closely 
coupled with the abolition of tests for teachers is the question of their 
employment to give distinctive religious teaching. 

It is strongly felt that, with a local authority friendly to the old 
denominational system, teachers who let it be known that they were 
willing to volunteer to give this teaching would obtain a preference. 
The Government actually offered to give way on this point for assis- 
tants in town schools and in certain other large schools. But the 
demand has been pressed for heads as well as assistants, and for rural 
as well as town schools. 

If this had been conceded we should have run a serious risk of 
seeing re-established by underhand methods what was nominally 
being abolished. Indeed, Mr. Birrell has more than once said in 
substance that he would not be sorry to see something of the sort done 
in Roman Catholic and Jewish schools. 

Lord St. Aldwyn actually car ied an amendment on Clause IX. (3), 
which provides that, in schools enjoying extended facilities, the local 
authority shall consult the parents’ committee, and shall satisfy 
themselves that the teachers appointed are qualified and willing to 
give the religious instruction for which the extended facilities are 
afforded. What is this but the imposition of a test on the teacher 
and the refusal of the liberty conferred by (2) of the same clause ? 

Lord Crewe, in his speech on the first consideration of the rejection 
by the House of Commons of the Lords’ amendments, expressed the 
willingness of the Government to give a consultative voice to the 
parents’ committee in Clause IV. Schools (schools entitled to special 
facilities for religious teaching), as to the selection of the teachers, but 
stated that the Government could not give a veto. Nevertheless, 
when the promises of the speech were translated into the drafts of 
amendments, many were surprised to find that he had granted the 
veto which he had said the Government would not give. The words 
of his amendment are : 


In every public elementary school in which extended facilities are afforded 
under this Act the local education authority shall appoint persons acceptable to 
the parents’ committee to be teachers in the school, and for that purpose shall 
consult with the committee as to such appointment. 


Thus the person suggested must be acceptable to the parents’ 
committee, and they may refuse every nomination until the local 
authority submits the name they desire. This is going much further 
than Lord St. Aldwyn’s amendment, already quoted,which was resisted 
by the Government. In some Roman Catholic schools staffed by 
nuns the managers raise objection to a lay Roman Catholic teacher 
or to a nun of a different teaching order. The local authority would, 
under the Bill so amended, be forced to accept any such school, though 
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not generally needed to subsidise the order by accepting its members as 
teachers, and to keep in repair the building for general denominational 
use. 
Similarly in a Church of England school it would not be enough to 
appoint an Anglican teacher. The parents’ committee might reject 
anyone who did not practise habitual confession, observe fast days, 
and generally conform to all the extreme practices which have been 
described before the late Ritual Commission. 

That some recognition of the special character of Clause IV. 
schools may be necessary is probable, but Lord Crewe’s amendment 
shows how terribly far the Government was prepared to go for the 
sake of a settlement—much farther than, let us hope, any Liberal 
Government will ever venture to go again. 

Such proposals make the municipal school the vestibule to the 
church, and the proposal is the more intolerable since the local 
authority had not a free hand as to recognising or not recognising, 
accepting or not accepting, such schools. 

The fact is that no consistent defence can be made for a scheme 
which, while recognising the municipal and neutral character of the 
public school, temporises with the ecclesiastical organisation which is 
passing away. Still, if the free municipal schools covered the whole 
country within reach of all, there might be some inconsistent in- 
dulgence shown for exceptional and clearly defined minorities. But 
unfortunately some of these minorities, so far from accepting gratefully 
what is offered, make the offer a pretext for demanding much more. 
We are told by the Tablet and by the Duke of Norfolk in the House of 
Lords that in Preston the Roman Catholic schools could not get the 
benefit of Clause IV. because there are no neutral schools accessible 
in the part of the town where they are situate. But clearly the Roman 
Catholics could quite easily cede one of their schools to the municipality 
and draft the non-Catholic children into them, and so fairly use the 
remainder. , 

The recent action of Sir Piers Mostyn at Talacre, as proved at the 
inquiry held by the Board of Education, the maintenance of a Roman 
Catholic school where ninety-five per cent. of the scholars are stated 
to be Protestant Nonconformists, the conversion of that school into a 
certified efficient :chool taught by nuns, and the serving of notices 
to quit on Nonconformist tenants whose children went to the Board 
school and not to the Roman Catholic school, show that the spirit 
to be encountered is not necessarily one of anxiety for the faith of 
those who are already members of a Church, but the insolence of 
territorial domination quite regardless of the wishes or beliefs of 
parents. 

I am strongly of opinion that no Clause IV. school should be tole- 
rated as entitled to rate aid unless at least three-fourths of the scholars 
actively demand such a school, and unless within an equally convenient 
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distance from the school population there is another public school 
with surplus accommodation, and which can be enlarged if need be ; 
and it should also be the duty of the Board of Education, before sanc- 
tioning a Clause IV. school, to see that that margin of surplus accom- 
modation is already in existence. It might well be that, while waiv- 
ing the requirement of 5,000 population, a minimum population of 
2,000 in the urban district or parish should be required. An- 
other point has been much pressed on the Government in the House 
of Lords, namely, that when a local authority declines to take over a 
school, there should be some external authority, probably the Board 
of Education, which should be able to order the acceptance of the 
transfer. 

This proposal was apparently half assented to in some modified 
form by the Government when Lord Crewe spoke of finding a halfway 
house between the right to refuse and the obligation to accept. 

I can imagine no such halfway house, and in any case it seems to 
me a serious invasion of the rights of the Commons for the House of 
Lords to impose on the ratepayers, in any case, the obligation to take 
over a school which shall thereby become chargeable on the rates. 

There are many reasons besides structural suitability and super- 
fluity which may induce a local authority to refuse a school. The 
building may be one not absolutely unfit for occupation, and yet 
inconvenient, with little or no playground, and costly to keep up. 
There may be three schools of 200 each in a town where one school 
of 600 would be better for education and cheaper to maintain. 
Moreover, the Bill enables the owners of a transferred school to bar- 
gain with the local authority for the permanent giving of some specified 
form of religious teaching legal in a Council school. Thus themanagers 
of the Church schools of Dorsetshire might bargain once for all that so 
long as these schools were transferred to the county, the diocesan 
syllabus of Bible teaching as varied from time to time should be 
permanently in force. The Board of Education has never hitherto 
allowed a transfer of a Voluntary school to contain stipulations which 
would interfere with the right of a School Board to regulate its own 
scheme of instruction. 

The Bill as the House of Lords fashioned it contained the possibility 
of a coercive transfer, and by implication the incorporation of this 
condition as a term of the transfer. It is vital to the improvement 
of education that local authorities should have a free hand in the 
matter. 

The Duke of Devonshire, in his amendment to Clause XI., pro- 
posed and carried that, in considering the propriety of enforcing a 
transfer, the commissioners should have regard to the wishes of the 
parents as to the religious instruction of their children. 

Thus the ratepayers are to have a more expensive and worse 
educational organisation in order that a building may be maintained 
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at the public expense which is not otherwise needed, where parents 
may have their children taught their religion, and the Church organisa- 
tion will also have its Sunday school kept in repair at the expense 
of the locality. 

When Lord Crewe placed his amendments on the paper it appeared 
that he had failed to find a halfway house, and had been forced to 
travel the whole road to Chatsworth before he could find a resting 
place. 

The operative words of Lord Crewe’s amendment provide that 
under certain conditions the commissioners shall, unless they con- 
sider there are further grounds for refusing a transfer, order the 
local authority to continue the school offered them. 

Practically it would be very rare for the school not to be taken 
over if the prescribed conditions are fulfilled. These are: (1) that 
the Board of Education must certify the school to be structurally 
suitable ; (2) that the school is or is likely to be required for the 
purpose of providing a sufficient number of school places. 

Now all these schools are at present public elementary schools, 
and therefore passed by the Board of Education as structurally 
suitable. Many of them are nevertheless extremely bad, as may be 
seen by the surveyor’s reports made to various local authorities. 
But is it likely that the Board of Education will pass a vote of censure 
on itself by declaring that the schools which it is at the time of the 
Report recognising as structurally suitable are not structurally suit- 

-able? “Again, Lord Crewe explained that the words ‘the school is 
likely to be required’ were inserted for the purpose of treating a 
possible growth of population hereafter as a reason for compelling 
a local authority at present to maintain an unnecessary school. The 
cost to the rates, the injury to education, would be very great if this 
tenderness to denominational claims were to stand in the way of 
the effective organisation of the school supply of a district. Far 
better, if a compromise is needed, to take the one suggested in Com- 
mittee by Lord St. Aldwyn and provide that where the local authority 
refuse to take over a Voluntary school otherwise suitable on the ground 
that it is not needed, the two days’ facilities may be granted in some 
other adjoining Council school, either by the act of the local authority 
or, if necessary, by the order of the Board of Education. 

As a matter of fact the local authorities, from friendliness to 
denominational schools and from reluctance to incur expense, will far 
rather try and take over all the schools offered them than seek to 
build new ones. The real danger is not persecution of the Voluntary 
schools, but reluctance to spend money in the improvement of educa- 
tion in opposition to a section powerful if in a minority, and master 
of the situation if, as in many counties, they are in a majority. 

Another point on which the Government was willing to give way 
was on the right of the parent to send his child to school only during 
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the period of secular teaching. As a matter of fact, in a small village 
school a child demanding the benefit of the conscience clause cannot, 
if present, receive any secular instruction. The staff are all engaged 
on the Bible teaching. The child cannot even be placed in a separate 
room. At best he may be set to do sums or to transcribe some passage 
on the same bench with the others who are receiving their Scripture 
lesson, and he therefore has all the appearance of a marked child 
in disgrace doing a punishment. This compulsiun to attend school 
means in practice compulsion to receive the Bible lesson, and is really 
an indirect attempt to make religious teaching compulsory. Even in 
town schools it is almost impossible to organise separate secular 
instruction for scholars withdrawn. I have seen the attempt made 
in good faith and have seen it break down. 

The Bill of 1906 had a proposal for the distribution of 1,000,0001. 
a year, some of which would have gone in rent, much of it in repairs 
of dilapidated school buildings. It is to be hoped that this million 
will go hereafter to what would be really to the advantage of educa- 
tion—the replacing of bad, worn out, obsolete Voluntary schools by 
new well-planned Council schools. 

In 1887, nearly twenty years ago, Viscount Cross’s Commission 
of strongly Conservative character recommended that the time had 
come when a higher standard should be enforced in regard to school 
accommodation and planning. 

It certainly is high time now that every elementary school should 
be required to satisfy the rules of planning of the department, and 
notice should be given as soon as possible that this necessary improve- 
ment of existing schools should be a condition of recognition. 

At least ten square feet per scholar, proper lighting and ventila- 
tion, proper sized class-rooms, proper cloak-rooms, lavatories and 
offices, proper playground : all these should be demanded, and managers 
might be required within six months to show that contracts had been 
signed and the work was in hand. As probably many schools would 
thereby be discontinued and a heavy strain would be thrown on 
local authorities, they might well be offered a subsidy of four-fifths 
of their loan and sinking fund to enable them to meet the charge. 
The 1,000,000/. offered by the Bill of 1906 would cover an expenditure 
of 20,000,000/., leaving 5,000,000/. at the charge of the localities ; but 
the substitution of good new schools of reasonable size and with 
properly arranged class-rooms would probably lead to a saving of 
yearly cost quite equal to the interest and sinking fund on that 
5,000,000/., besides ensuring a great increase in efficiency, and far 
healthier and pleasanter conditions of work for teachers and scholars. 
The provision of halls and proper playgrounds in our towns would 
do much for the physical development of our population. 

As to the Voluntary schools which should be found satisfactory 
and fit to take over, I cannot admit the propriety of paying any 
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rent for buildings held in trust for education. The managers under 
the Act of 1870 have power to disregard any provision of their trust 
which prevents them complying with the code conditions for annual 
grants. They have also power to transfer their schools, and the 
Board of Education never allowed a rent to be paid for premises 
held in trust. 

I do not believe there are many parishes where the population 
would tolerate a Church school standing empty if fit for use while 
they were rated to pay three-fourths of the cost of a new school. The 
old managers would get the building kept in repair for them for Sunday 
school and parochial use. They would also have the right of access 
twice a week for special teaching, which is oftener than they generally 
used it formerly. In short, the Board of Education in the Bill of 1906 
offered inducements which were contrary to their former practice, 
and in my opinion quite unnecessary when the transition is being made 
to a national system. 

When we turn from the controversial parts of the Bill, which are 
connected with ecclesiastical struggles for supremacy, we may ask, 
Is there anything in the Bill which promotes education ? 

I would answer, that as the clearing away of the jungle must 
precede cultivation, so the establishment of a consistent municipal 
system is a necessary preliminary to effective education. But not 
till we reach Clause 20 and Part II. of the Bill do we get out of the 
controversial atmosphere. 

Section 20 is a well-meaning attempt to improve on the excessive 
centralisation over wide rural areas of the Act of 1902. In my 
opinion it does not do enough, and until we have, at any rate in the 
large towns, educational authorities separate from and independent 
of the ordinary municipal authorities, we shall not get an adequate 
supply of local interest in education. But Section 20 represents a 
considerable amount of thoughtful agreement, and is worth having as 
far as it goes, though that is not very far. 

Section 21 is good, and so is Section 24, but it is a pity that the 
unnecessary intrusion of the Local Government Board into the approval 
of loans for educational purposes has not been repealed, and that 
the Education Department is not reinstated in its sole action. 

Section 31 contains many interesting provisions, and subsection 
(6), as to medical arrangements, would probably prove of very great 
advantage ; subsection (c) also restores a valuable power of aiding 
scholars by bursaries in elementary schools, which was, I think, 
inadvertently repealed in 1902. It is a pity that the right of retain- 
ing scholars up to sixteen in the elementary school, without requiring 
the special consent of the Board of Education, has not been granted. 
There can be no proper organisation of higher elementary schools 
without this concession of an extra year. 

How the present Government will deal with the education question 
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is for them to decide. Much may be done. Much should be done 
by resolute administration, but the forces which carried the Education 
Bill through the Commons, the unprecedented vote which rejected the 
Lords’ Amendments by nearly four to one, show that within a very 
short time national education must be taken entirely out of the 
hands of ecclesiastical bodies and made definitely and completely 
a part of the lay municipal activities of the nation. 

Justice requires that all should have equal treatment. If the 
denominations protest against the admission of any municipal Bible 
teaching, they have a right to oppose the principle of a State Church 
applied to the communal school, and Liberals should be glad to take 
them at their word and get rid of all State Churches, whether for 
the whole nation and for all ages or limited to children in the day 
schools. But if Anglicans really desire Bible teaching to go on, 
there is no political reason why the State should not continue neutral, 
as before, and the local authorities have the same discretion that 
they now have. 

In any case the experience of this Session has not been entirely 
wasted. 

The Government may realise how impolitic it is to begin by offering 
all the concessions and departures from principle which they might 
perhaps have contemplated as possible while the Bill was going through 
Parliament. Every party will always try to get more than has been 
offered to it in the first instance. 

Members of the Government may remember another time that 
it is quite as important in their speeches to conciliate their own side 
as the other, and that assurances to deputations, inconsistent with the 
text of the Bill, are not only embarrassing to the speaker, but seriously 
inconvenient to the loyal supporters of the Bill. It is improbable 
that we shall see an Education Bill in 1907; but the question can- 
not go over to another Parliament. Meantime Liberals may fairly 
expect that those great administrative powers which the department 
wields shall be so used, that Parliamentary aid, which is exclusively 
the affair of the Commons, shall be so granted as to give effect to the 
policy affirmed by an overwhelming majority of that House. 


STANLEY OF ALDERLEY. 
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ENTENTE—ENGLISH OR GERMAN? 


ALLIANCES between nations to be durable should be founded on 
recognised interests and not upon vague sentimentality. It is this 
conviction which leads me to examine the Anglo-French entente 
cordiale from the strict point of view of French interests in an English 
Review. The subject has been fully discussed in French periodicals 
from the French and in England from the English point of view. 
But it seems to me that it would be useful to look at the matter from 
a different angle, and to examine it in France from the English and 
in England from the French side. I am not qualified to undertake 
the former task, but with regard to the second I believe that, in a 
certain degree, I am in a position to submit the question to the readers 


of this Review. 

At the outset, it is important to make clear to the English that 
it is the aim and intention of the French to strengthen unremittingly 
and in every way the bonds already existing between the two countries, 


Tn this way only will it be possible to create the confidence that a 


continuance of the present relations rests upon a basis more solid 


than a sentimental, and therefore only fleeting, enthusiasm. The 
same result will follow in France, when the English shall have carefully 
summed up and declared the practical reasons which induce them to 
draw closer to France. They will in this way convince the French 
of the reality and stability of their feelings. In a word, from the 
moment that each nation realises with complete consciousness the 
urgent motives which are bringing them together, all doubt and 
doubt-dealing will vanish ; the enente will acquire the character of 
_ an immovable alliance because, based upon a conformity of aim, 
and of material interests—such as binds together communities and 
nations—it will have reached its standpoint by natural evolution. 

In France at the present time the drift towards Great Britain 
is real and sincere. It is doubtless more placid and self-restrained 
than was the outburst of enthusiasm for the Franco-Russian alliance, 
which lasted from 1892 to 1897 or 1898. It has, moreover, many 
opponents, whilst, so far as my recollection serves me, the Russian 
alliance aroused none. Nevertheless, at the present time the Franco- 
Russian alliance, although like the Triplice still figuring in diplomatic 
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language, is now little more than a memory. Will this happen to 
the entente cordiale, which at this moment is forcing France and 
England into one another’s arms? What guarantee is there that 
it will be more secure ? Will it last the longer because, less impulsive 
and more contested at its outset, it has imposed itself as inevitable 
in view of the requirements of the two nations ? 

It is this last solution which the writer believes to be correct, 
and he accepts it with joy. In 1897 he anticipated the present state 
of opinion and advocated in an English newspaper the then unborn 
entente. He is eager in defending it to-day, because he sees in it a 
necessity for the civilisation of the world ; and he welcomes its discus- 
sion in the belief that alliances are made durable and profitable in 
so far as their conditions are the outcome of reflection and debate, 
not merely of passion or sentiment. 

In France—it is useless to deny the fact—the entente is still a 
matter of debate. It is supported by the majority of the nation, 
but there is undoubtedly a minority opposed to the results achieved 
by the statesmen, traders, and manufacturers of the two countries, 
This hostility can be traced to two distinct sources. 

Amongst its supporters—and the author is at one with these— 
the dominating idea is the preservation of peace ; and of this they 
hold that in the present state of European politics an Anglo-French 
understanding affords the best guarantee, In their view war would 
bring with it consequences as terrible to the victor as to the vanquished ; 
it would revive the embers of national hatred, a narrow spirit of 
patriotism, and would give fresh impetus to militarism—in a word, 
to all that is opposed to human progress. They hold, moreover, 


that even the recovery of Alsace and Lorraine would but poorly 
compensate for the moral damage which would result therefrom. 

The English alliance, moreover, appears to its French supporters 
not only as the best guarantee of the peace of Europe, but at the 
same time a powerful help to the cause of freedom. By drawing 
into their orbit—as neither nation could do separately—Italy and 
Spain, and supported by the United States, France and England 
acting in harmony would be able to counterbalance the surviving 
military despotisms of Europe. Their influence would of necessity 
increase, and they would thus day by day become more and more 
active factors in the progress of civilisation. It goes without saying 
that if the alliance with England was aimed at another nation, if, 
instead of having for its object the consolidation of peace, it aimed 
at stirring up bellicose feelings and getting ready for war, its French 
partisans would have rejected it with as much decision as they showed 
in welcoming it as a message of peace. 

At the same time it must be admitted that there are numbers of 
Frenchmen who are sceptical of the pacific intentions of the English, 
and seem to see in the drawing together of our two countries a source 
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of future conflicts. On this ground, as will be shown later on, a 
number of my countrymen favour the idea of an entente continentale, 
Such an hypothesis, however, is scarcely even plausible, especially 
since the advent to power of a Liberal ministry in England. The 
pacific character of Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman’s cabinet, his bold 
declarations in favour of disarmament, supported by the indisput- 
able wisdom of King Edward, are pledges which should convince the 
most stubborn to advance boldly in the path of Anglo-French accord. 
It must, however, be borne in mind that to preserve peace both 
parties must be agreed, and that war will sometimes break out not- 
withstanding the efforts of men, and even of nations, to prevent this 
deplorable calamity. 

It may be taken for granted that at the present moment nobody 
is systematically aiming at bringing about a European conflagration. 
Anxious not to calumniate any one, we should refrain from suspecting 
any such designs on the part of the German Emperor, notwithstanding 
his haughty tone and his repeated appeals to force. We are, however, 
altogether in the dark with regard to what may be his secret thoughts, 
which lie hidden from all: but it is within our right and even our 
duty to ask ourselves which road points to safety in case of an inevit- 
able conflict which we had done our utmost to avoid. If the ill- 
chance should once again force the cannon to speak, on which side 
would self-interest urge France to range her forces? Should the 
French army and navy unite with those of England, or with those of 
Germany ? 

If it could be shown that it was a matter of vital moment that 
France should ally herself with Germany, it is obvious that, even if 
peace were preserved, the entente cordiale must of necessity come to 
an end. 

Now the partisans of an understanding with Germany, after 
refusing to recognise in the friendship of England any guarantee for 
the peace of Europe, assert that in the event of war our country, to 
avoid annihilation, would be forced to make common cause with the 
Continental Powers. This is the second ground for their opposition 
to any understanding with Great Britain—finding in it first a cause of 
conflict—and in the conflict a cause of defeat and ruin for France. 
It is principally among the Nationalists that these objections are 
raised. The Republicans, the Radicals, the Radical Socialists and 
the * peace-mongering bourgeois’ are so absolutely opposed to war in 
any way, that for the most part they refuse to face such an eventu- 
ality. One would be tempted to apply to them the German proverb 
concerning those who ‘see the wolf which others draw upon the 
wall ’—they dare not speak of it for fear of bringing it to life. But 
once this hypothesis put aside, they are ready to fraternise with 
the British without reserve, recognising that our interest, except 
in the event of a possible war, cannot in any way be questioned. 
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The Nationalists are divided into two camps—the one—and it 
must be said the more numerous, holding for England. The Nation- 
alists and Conservatives, although at variance on many points, at 
the present time form an anti-ministerial ‘ bloc’—an antibloc—and of 
their organs in the Press, L’ Echo de Paris, La Liberté, and Le Gaulois 
stand up for England. In like manner in the Chamber the Nationalist 
deputies, MM. Cochin, Delafosse, Castellane, and their adherents are 
very English, in fact more English than those on the Government 
side, for they supported to the last the policy of M. Delcassé, which the 
advanced party condemned as strongly in the Chamber as in the 
provinces. The same may be said of M. Dérouléde and of the majority 
of the Progressists who range themselves round M. Ribgt. On the 
other hand, another fraction of the Nationalist party of which L’ Lclair, 
with M. Judet at its head, is the accredited organ, appears to lean 
towards a rapprochement with Germany. 

When recently discussing the situation with a friend, a Nationalist 
of broad and definite views—M. Léouzon Le Duc (who permits me 
to mention him by name)—I asked him the meaning of the volte- 
face of his party. He replied with frankness and precision, as he was 
the more able to do having taken no decided part in the matter. 
He explained to me the reasons against the Anglo-French entente 
which prevail in the ‘German’ group of the Nationalists. In using 
this term, I have no thought of saying anything polemical, but merely 
to distinguish it from the ‘ English’ group. 

The German group includes certainly the most Conservative and 
most reactionary members of the Nationalist party. Its leaders 
were the loudest in their welcome of the Franco-Russian alliance, 
in which they saw a guarantee of strength for a long time, and 
drew from it the hope of the military revanche, the object of their 
inner aspirations. But above all they were drawn towards it by the 
fact that the Czar is an autocrat, and therefrom they anticipated a 
recoil on the part of the French Government towards the reactionary 
ideas of the Russian nobility. 

It is not my intention to discuss here the Russian alliance, which 
would lead me away from my subject ; but, whether or not it has been 
beneficial to French policy, it is beyond doubt that during many 
years successive Cabinets in France have been influenced by the fear 
that the sacrosanct alliance would be jeopardised if anything were 
done to displease the Czar. One has only to refer to the recently 
published Memoirs of General André for an instance ; but this will 
be probably the last to be recorded. 

The Russian alliance was leading us directly to a continental 
entente against England—that is, to an alliance with Germany. It 
took us to Kiel, and subsequently, in the Chinese expedition, it led us 
to place our forces under the command of General von Waldersee. 
Conservatives of every shade took no umbrage. The alliance, when 
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the Czar honoured us with his presence, gave them the opportunity 
of shouting ‘ Vive l’Empereur ’ in the strects and theatres of Paris— 
and that was all they wanted. 

The English alliance presents the opposite effect. Should the 
Conservatives return to power—of which there seems little likelihood 
at present—Great Britain would still remain the home of freedom. 
She is undoubtedly attached to her old monarchy, where the King 
is careful not to depart from his duty to the Constitution, and exercises 
his influence solely by persuasion. England, as an English states- 
man once expressed it, is a ‘crowned republic,’ and as such has no 
motive to hamper or grudge the expansion of the republic in France. 
In point of fact she prefers a republican to a monarchical government 
in France, knowing that the latter must necessarily be retrograde. 
And by reason of the entente cordiale, and by that influence which 
friendly nations without any pressure exercise upon one another, it is 
fully realised on this side of the Channel that the sympathies of the 
Buitish Government would never in any way be in favour of a 
reactionary party. The understanding with England consequently 
gives to French politicians of the past no external support to their 
reactionary hopes, and this consideration alone would be sufficient to 
keep them aloof from it. 

This is, however, not the position taken by M. Léouzon Le Duc. 
In the actual state of affairs, without being what I should call a 
Republican ‘in principle,’ he holds strongly for the republican form of 
government in France. He is frankly hostile to anything in the 
shape of a Restoration, for various reasons—chiefly because he does 
not believe it would be durable, and because-he recognises that it 
would lead to fresh troubles and further revolutions. 

This view, however, is not shared by the more ardent members 
of his party; and the monarchical sentiments, by which they are 
inspired, constitute their main objection to an alliance with England, 
and draw them towards a union with Germany. It is only fair, 
however, to recognise that these are not their only motives; and 
possibly that many amongst them are even unconscious of them. 
For the greater number, as I have already said, the fear is that the 
entente cordiale is a provocative of war rather than a guarantee of 
peace, and that even with the support of England it would be impos- 
sible to withstand an invasion by Germany. 

On this point, it is as well to cite M. Léouzon Le Duc’s own words : 

In 1897 when the Franco-Russian accord was at its full strength and France 
possessed a new artillery unequalled on the other side of the Rhine, the 
Nationalists (of the ‘German’ group) looked upon a continental war as a big 
venture. To-day the venture would be fraught with far greater risk. On the 
one hand military feeling in our country is on the wane, desertions are feared 
the reserves are undisciplined, and there is a want of confidence in the com- 
manding officers. It is dangerous, when war is contemplated, to prepare for it 
with anti-military teachers in power. At the same time, Russia could not give 
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the same reply now to an appeal for help as she could then. Moreover the 
co-operation of England even with the support of Japan gives France no assur- 
ance of success. England might despatch 100,000 men five days after the 
declaration of war. To wait for Japan, supposing that the Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty brought with it for us the support of those Asiatics, would be a matter 
of months—their support moreover might hasten or facilitate the addition of 
French Indo-China to the empire of the Rising Sun. But the conflict in 
Europe would have been decided after three or four battles—and a comparison 
between the French and German forces is in favour of the latter. Unity of 
command, the Emperor, the actual numbers in the field, and military sentiment 
are so many factors of victory. Ina word my friends are afraid of a reverse— 
and this inclines them towards the policy inaugurated by Hanotaux rather than 
to that of Dérouléde and his friends. Clemenceau, big with war-thoughts, 
wishes to take the direction of military affairs. His first object doubtless is to 
raise the tone of the army by appeals to the traditions of the Revolution. The 
Jacobin spirit in him has clung to these traditions, as it has to the doctrine of 
individual ownership, as shown in his recent dispute with Jaurés. How far he 
may be successful is a matter of speculation. Hitherto his methods have been 
destructive: he must now show himself capable of a constructive policy. The 
task is paradoxical, but Clemenceau will do his best, and not the less so because 
England, at the proper moment, will insist upon it. His hands are not free— 
he is bound by a military convention recently signed without the knowledge 
of his party—as in the case, years ago, of the Russian alliance. The terms 
of the convention are known only to a few—but there is no doubt as to their 
having been settled. 


M. Léouzon Le Duc, although swayed by this argument, based on 
our military inferiority, put forward by the ‘German’ group, was 


nevertheless undecided. On the whole he was inclined to accept it 
for the following reasons : 


First, making allowance for their pessimism, I do not shut my ears to their 
teaching—and I admit that the chances of war are full of peril. Secondly, 
should the war end disastrously, a restoration of the monarchy, engineered by 
William the Second, will ensue. The trend of his mind is directly opposed to 
that of Bismarck, who, as an uncompromising monarchist, fully believed that a 
republic would be a source of weakness for France; and in 1872 went so far 
as to do all in his power to prevent a restoration. William the Second, on the 
other hand, like the Emperor of Austria, is faithful to the traditions of the 
Holy Aliiance (a matter on which I could give you some strange evidence). I 
am by no means desirous of seeing such a solution—which I look upon as the 
immediate consequence of the defeat of our armies. The third, and most 
weighty, I call the overflow argument. The policy of the English alliance bars 
against Germany the world-routes which British Imperialism with our assist- 
ance keeps for itself. But Germany is a country of a surplus population. An 
outlet for emigrants is essential to her well-being. If the oversea countries are 
closed against her, she will end by having a population so dense that it will 
overflow her borders, and encroach upon the neighbouring territories. Before 
long that pacific penetration will not meet the.needs of the outflow, and, as in 
the fourth century, the Germans will seek to settle themselves by force within 
our borders. Bismarck foresaw this eventuality. He wished Germany to remain 
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‘ This was written before M. Sarrien’s retirement. But the view is strengthened 
by subsequent events, as M. Clemenceau, indirectly it is true, has taken into his own 
hands the management of military policy. 
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a nation in arms; he opposed for the like reason all ideas of colonial enterprise. 
It follows therefore that it is in our interest to promote German colonisation. 
M. Hanotaux’s policy favoured this movement—that of Edward the Seventh is 
opposed to it: and for this reason I do not think it desirable. The expansion 
of German Imperialism or Pan-Germanism is for us a pledge of peace; v. hilst 
British Imperialism acting in opposition to it is for us a source of danger. My 
conclusion is that it would be more advantageous for us by means of a friendly 
exchange of colonies to obtain from Germany the restoration of our lost 
provinces in Europe. 

In the present stage of the debate on the respective advantages of the 
English and the Continental ententes these arguments in favour of the latter 
seem to me to carry the greater weight, unless you have on your side arguments 
which countervail. 

Among the reasons which you have so far put forward in favour of an 
Anglo-Frenck agreement, there is one which I admit merits respectful con- 
sideration. In your eyes this agreement is the best guarantee of European 
peace for two distinct reasons. First, it tends to isolate Germany, and in fact 
has already almost done so. The Triplice itself has given way under the strain. 
Moreover British diplomacy is admirably conducted, and King Edward the 
Seventh shows himself a man of genius, comparable with Bismarck himself. 
Germany thus isolated will hesitate before putting her armies in motion against 
a coalition of the nations of Europe. In the second place, since 1870 the 
economic laws of the German Empire have undergone complete change. You 
are aware of the enormous extension of German industry in every market of 
the world; and the marvellous expansion of her mercantile navy. In the 
event of war this navy would disappear or be swept away, and consequently 
Germany would refrain from embarking upon a struggle from which she would 
emerge financially ruined. The entente cordiale would thus constrain Germany 
to respect the world’s peace. 

At first sight the argument seems conclusive, but in reaiity it is not so. A 
counter argument has been brought to refute it. To protect her commercial 
marine Germany has been busy constructing and arming a navy—which is to 
be completed by 1915. The policy of England, therefore, would be to hasten 
events, to anticipate the crisis and to put a stop to the carrying out of the 
German naval programme by every means in her power. The entente cordiale 
will furnish the means, and this agreement, so far from being a guarantee of 
peace, will be the source of the next war—because it will enable England to 
undertake it at her own time and pleasure. F 

These arguments neutralise one another. I shall therefore be glad to hear 
what on your side you have to say to justify the price to be paid by France for 
the entente cordiale. You say that the Russian alliance has cost us ten 
milliards, and that that istoo much. I hold that the entente cordiale has cost 
us still more, for we have paid for it by giving up our rights in Egypt and 
Newfoundland. i 

Such are the party views on this question, but, as I said before, I have no 
decided opinion on the point, and I am ready to be convinced by the arguments 
which seem to me most solid. 


I have been careful to use my interlocutor’s own words in order 
that I may not be open to the suspicion of having misstated his line 
of argument. In M. Léouzon Le Duc I find an. opponent who, as 
much by clearness and precision of expression as by the impartiality 
of his mind, is in every way fitted to support his views in good faith 
and by straigatforward reasoning, without appealing to passion 
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or taking refuge in subterfuge. Moreover, he has been at pains to 
learn the real grounds on which the more serious members of the 
‘German ’ group base their arguments. 

In the first place, it is a matter of surprise that the pessimistic 
note should be sounded by the Nationalists. Ever since 1871 they 
have persistently been beating the war-drum. They have been 
unceasing in their denunciation of the Treaty of Frankfort, and in 
keeping at fever-point the hostility of French and Germans. They 
have daily repeated that the only way by which France can resume 
her position in Europe is by the recovery by arms of her two lost 
provinces. Now, however, a fraction of the same party, and that, 
although the least numerous, still the most active, is to-day inciting us 
to come to a Continental agreement with our enemy of yesterday, 
and endeavours to turn against England that hatred of Germany 
which up to the present the more progressive portion of the nation 
has strongly reprehended. Even supposing that they had at last 
found grace, one must admit that the spectacle they present is far from 
edifying. However, it is easy to believe what we desire, and it may 
be quite delightful for the impenitent enemies of our form of govern- 
ment to exalt an ideal all the more because they are abandoning it, 
and to assert that their reason for so acting is that the Republic has 
broken up the national defences. 

It is needless to dwell upon this change of attitude—it is sufficient 
to recognise the right of the Nationalists to learn wisdom, and to 
examine the grounds of their argument. They amount after all 
to very little. The entente cordiale in their opinion involves the 
chance of being a cause of war instead of a guarantee of peace, and 
since our forces are not in a state to hold their own on land against 
the forces of Germany, it leads to defeat, and to our ultimate ruin. 
To these fears, according to M. Leouzon Le Duc, there is the further 
danger, in the event of defeat, of a monarchical restoration, which 
doubtless on the other hand would be some compensation to its 
partisans. This, however, is a secondary consideration. If France 
were capable of the blunder of voluntarily entering upon or of being 
forced into a war, and if success favoured our German rivals, the 
Republican as well as the Socialist ideal would not be wiped out in 
Europe ; and what happened in France would be of no importance, 
for France would have ceased to exist politically. Hatred of war 
would be inculcated and fostered ; and if those who in the past have 
been so ready to flourish their swords were to adopt views more in 
conformity with the spirit of human progress, it would be a matter for 
congratulation. In fact the outcome of all these arguments put 
forward by the opponents of the entente cordiale is that, in spite of it 
or by reason of it, a war might break out, and that it would result 
in a frightful catastrophe. 

I accept this conclusion with one restriction, for whilst the 
c 2 
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Nationalists assert that the dangers would arise by reason of the 
entente, I maintain that they would arise in spite of it. 

What is the conclusion to be drawn? It is that peace must be 
maintained even at the cost of the greatest sacrifices. My own 
views on this point are well known. They have drawn upon me 
_ attacks from one side, encouragement from the other. I have urged, 
and still urge, France to disarmament—even wnilateral—should she 
be unable to bring about simultaneous action among the nations of 
Europe. 

In these days, I do not believe it to be possible to induce any 
nation, Germany or another, to attack an inoffensive and disarmed 
nation, which by its own act had thus given the greatest example in 
the history of the world. I hold the dangers arising from such an 
attitude to be infinitely less than those which Europe now runs from 
an armed peace. I do not hide from myself, any more than the 
Nationalists, the peril overhanging Europe, but the study of history 
has taught me that the possession of imposing military strength 
often excites a nation to enterprises which it would otherwise have 
avoided. 

Let us suppose France disarmed. Enlightened Germans and 
English would undoubtedly attach great importance to her friendship 
from an economic and intellectual point of view ; but the statesmen 
of both countries would cease to seek her alliance, since it could 
give no help to their ambitions. No one would be able any longer 
to say to us, as Germany almost said recently, ‘Be with us or 
against us.’ 

Such are my own convictions, and I have no power to force them 
upon others. The bourgeois will have none of them, and the Socialists 
who follow M. Hervé reject them equally as tinged with moderation 
and bourgeoisism. The latter declare themselves to be equally 
indifferent to both Germany and France, and maintain that in the 
event of any act of aggression we should not attempt to defend 
ourselves against the invaders, but should turn our arms against the 
enemies at home, the bourgeois and the capitalist—in a word, to achieve 
the social revolution ; for in presence of a victorious and feudal enemy 
such a revolution would be within the range of possibility. 

Such vapourings must be put aside. We must look at things, 
political and social, as they are, and consider the question in its 
actual surroundings. We have an army, and the Chambers are 
not likely to disband it ; and although it daily becomes more unlikely 
and more difficult to kindle, still the danger of an international 
conflagration is within the range of possibility. 

The question of alliances for us may be thus briefly summed up : 

(1) As between the two possible alliances, which of them most puts 
aside the danger of war ? 

(2) Should a war break out, in spite of all attempts to prevent it, 
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which alliance offers the better chance of success, and involves the 
greater probability of defeat ? 

(3) Which is the alliance which, supposing peace to be maintained, 
best harmonises with our democratic sentiments: and in the event 
of a successful war would assure us after victory the more advantageous 
position ? 

And lastly (4) which is that which in time of peace is the more 
favourable to our economic development, and in the event of defeat 
would leave us least weakened ? 

With regard to the first question, M. Léouzon has already shown 
the interest of the British Government to precipitate the struggle 
before the completion of the German naval programme. At the same 
time he admits that if the British Government is animated by no 
warlike views, its diplomacy is a trustworthy element of peace. He 
places these two considerations in the balance and finds them of 
equal weight. Moreover, he admits that both alliances offer similar 
dangers and similar guarantees. 

His views might have found some support so long as the Con- 
servative Government was in office in England, but since the advent 
to power of the Liberals the situation has changed. M. Léouzon’s 
inference that the constantly increasing German population demands 
a colonial outlet is more important: for should England check it, 
Germany would seek compensation in Europe, and could find it only 
in France—and that by war. This second consideration is of even 
less weight in my mind. In the first place, the increase of population 
in Germany already shows signs of slackening. In Berlin now the 
birth-rate is scarcely higher than that of Paris. The German capital 
comes next after the French, and with a very small difference. So 
far this tendency has not spread to the country districts, but it will 
do so. Such movements once started in the large cities invariably 
spread to the more sparsely populated country districts. This is a 
law which nothing can reverse. Moreover, were it the fact that 
Germany would stil] need new outlets for the excess of her population, 
pacific penetration in France, in South America, and in the English 
colonies, open to trade with everybody, would suffice. At any rate 
this method would meet her requirements quite as well as forcible 
occupation, and she would be in no better position if she had seized 
upon neighbouring territory at the point of the sword. In bygone 
days, it is true, this latter was the way of solving the question. The 
vanquished were carried away into slavery and their lands divided 
among the victors. Although disgraceful confiscatiovs, recalling 
ancient ways, are still, to the shame of civilised nations, winked at 
when dealing with barbarous tribes, it would be impossible to apply 
them in the case of those countries where modern civilisation, as we 
call it, reigns. In 1871 the Germans did not confiscate the cotton- 
mills of the Alsatians nor the farms of the Lorrainers, nor would the 
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French, had the fortune of war leant to their side, have dealt otherwise 
with German private property. 

The argument, therefore, that the Anglo-French entente might 
provoke a war by forcing Germany to let loose her surplus population 
on France, it seems to me, may be safely disregarded. 

Added to this, and supposing M. Léouzon Le Duc’s conjecture 
to be realised, however contrary it seems to probability, namely that if 
the majority of the English people, instead of uniting with us in our 
efforts to avoid a war, were to do their utmost to provoke it, nothing 
would oblige us to follow their lead. Between an entente cordiale, 
or even between a defensive alliance and an offensive alliance, there 
is a vast gulf ; and from our point of view France should keep aloof 
from any such entanglement with any Power as is implied by the 
last named. On no account should she bind her hands and consent 
to a state of things which at any moment might force her, in spite of 
herself, to take part in the confusion of arms. 

It is therefore altogether unfair to say that in the entente cordiale 
there lurks the danger of our being drawn into war. At any rate it 
removes us one degree further away from it than would a Continental 
entente, and leaves our hands more free. With Germany as our ally, 
we should find at some critical moment that she was possessed of 
means of constraining us in a way that England never could do. 

The other argument put forward by the Nationalists is that our 
army would be unable to hold its own against that of Germany on 
account of our inferiority in point of numbers, of unity of command, 
and the anti-military tendency, still undeveloped among our neigh- 
bours. This ground, as I have already said, may be a solid one for 
such as insist upon peace as a necessity, but it is valueless as against 
the entente cordiale. To give it weight it must be supposed that any 
agreement with one nation implied a cause of war with another, and 
that in the event of our taking the German side we were certain before- 
hand that we should be on the side of the victors. The Nationalists 
of the ‘ German’ group do not seem to have regarded this eventuality. 
They have omitted to discuss the probable results in the case of vic- 
tory or in that of defeat, in the event of a struggle between the Conti- 
nental and the maritime Powers—they seem to assume that in such 
a war we should be inevitably the victors. This may be possibly the 
case, although my friends do not share in the belief that the British 
fleet will be swept aside by that of the Continental Powers combined, 
and British soil invaded by their troops. Nevertheless it is an hypo- 
thesis not the less tenable because its realisation seems to one absurd. 
The fleets of the United States and of Japan would in such case join 
forces with those of Great Britain; and it seems scarcely probable 
that the united fieets of all the Continental Powers all together—if a 
coalition could be arrived at—would be able to hold the seas. 

Let us however examine the matter from both sides, looking at 
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victory as a mere cast of the dice, in which both contending players 
have an equal chance. What would happen to France in one and the 
other cases ? 

The victory of the British fleet would carry with it the destruction 
of our navy, the bombardment of our ports, the loss of our colonies— 
including Algiers and Tunis—of our shipping and of our export trade. 
On the other supposition, that of the defeat of the British, should we 
not find ourselves in a still worse plight? By ruining England, her 
best customer, France would absolutely ruin herself. Neither Germany 
nor Russia can absorb annually the 1,500 millions of French products 
which Great Britain buys from her. There is no industrial com- 
petition between the two countries—one is the complement of the 
other. The riches of the one increase the wealth of the other. 
Germany competes with us as she competes with England, so that 
we may look long and in vain for any advantages to our commerce 
from exchange with her. 

There is another point of view to be considered. The victory of a 
Franco-German coalition would be scarcely less disastrous to the 
political than to the economic destinies of France. In view of the 
smail ratio of the French population to those of Germany and 
Russia, we should become practically vassals of the northern 
empires. If this is not already our condition, it is due to 
the admirable counterpoise of Great Britain, of which the value 
made itself felt recently at the Conference of Algeciras. Were this 
makeweight to disappear, there is nothing left to us in Europe on 
which we could rely. Russia—Czar-ruled—finding it no longer pos- 
sible to extract money from France, financially weakened by the 
collapse of the United Kingdom, would throw herself into the arms 
of Germany—of which the form of government and class privileges 
attract her sympathetically—and France would be left severely alone 
in the world of European politics. Yet M. Léouzon Le Duc, who 
dreads a monarchical restoration engineered by William the Second in 
the event of the defeat of the French armies, flatters himself that such 
an eventuality is not on the cards in the case of a successful campaign ! 
A rude awakening would be in store for him. 

The Emperor William the Second, we are assured, looks with dis- 
favour on the Republic in France. ' He sees in it a bad example to his 
own people and a disturbing cause of which he would gladly get rid. 
He is imbued with the instincts of feudalism and at heart sympathises 
with the Middle Ages. This dislike of an anti-clerical France, tending 
towards Socialism, would not be lessened because with her aid he had 
beaten England. More probably it would be a further incentive to 
humiliate us. He would treat us as his grandfather treated Austria 
after having combined with her to despoil Denmark. The events in 
Morocco are sufficiently recent to remind us that the Kaiser has no 
scruples in picking a quarrel whenever he thinks it to his interest. 
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It is well known that during the heyday of the Russian alliance 
the Czar’s Government on several occasions interfered in our home 
politics. It would be far worse when we found ourselves face to face 
with the victorious northern empires. They would take no more 
account of any assistance we may have given to bring about the 
result than Russia in 1876 gave to Roumania for her share in the 
campaign against Turkey, although without her aid it might have 
ended otherwise. We should have to bend the Republic before the 
Teuton baton, or we should find ourselves in presence of a querelle 
@ Allemand which would lead to war and our inevitable defeat. 

To accede to the Continental entente in order to avoid war would 
be in a way to apply the proverb, reculer pour mieux sauter. In 
point of fact, it would be a sure way to make that conflict certain 
and probably far more redoubtable. In face of such an alternative, 
there should be no hesitation. If the issue is in any case inevitable, 
it would be far wiser to try conclusions at once while the conditions 
are relatively favourable. A policy based on postponing in the hope 
of avoiding the day of reckoning may often be as fatal in diplomacy 
as in medicine. 

Either peace can be maintained—and that is the supreme good— 
or the autocratic governments will force on war. For this there are 
intelligible grounds. Year by year the tide of democracy gathers 
strength and volume, and should it spread beyond national boundaries 
a rupture between neighbouring nations would become impossible. 
To arrest this movement, autocratic rulers may resort to the methods 
of the past. If peace be possible, it can be all the better assured if we 
find cordial and weighty support in the English people. If, on the 
other hand, the emperors in coalition insist upon war, and retain 
sufficient authority to impose their will upon their subjects, and 
force us to take up arms, even then, I maintain, it is better for us 
to have for our companions our friends across the Channel than the 
feudal Germans. To begin by strengthening the. hand of the most 
determined opponent of democracy, the German Emperor (I do not 
refer to the German people), in order to furnish him with the means of 
crushing us more completely later on, would be the most fatuous 
policy. : 

Just as the Nationalists avoid’ discussing the chances of success 
which we might have in fighting Germany with England at our side, 
so they are unnecessarily pessimistic when they consider that France 
would be unable to hold her own for four months against invaders 
from across the Rhine. The Nationalists, however, maintain that 
100,000 British troops landed in France would be of no avail. They 
forget that the British are excellent soldiers, even if not always scien- 
tifically led, and that it was they who gained Waterloo by their firmness 
and discipline. They forget also the moral influence of such co-opera- 
tion on our own troops, an influence which might be translated into an 
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earnest of victory. They forget, too, that there is already between 
Great Britain and Japan an offensive and defensive alliance, by virtue 
of which we could claim the co-operation of the latter, and if need be, 
could strengthen it by the cession of our colonies in the extreme 
East to the Nippon Government. The Nationalists retort that the 
Japanese troops could not arrive in less than four months, by which 
time, and after three or four terrific engagements, we should have been 
completely crushed. These ardent patriots seem to me to hesitate 
little in slandering their country. It needs two generals to bring 
about a general battle—one to offer and the other to accept. Fabius 
Cunctator is still held in honour. The French army could almost 
indefinitely put off fighting a decisive battle, ever drawing the Germans 
further away from their base. In 1871, with an army unprovisioned, 
after repeated reverses, without arms and without an authorised 
Government, France held out as long as Paris was able to resist. 
Now, by the new system of fortifications, which prevents the complete 
investment of the capital, Paris could hold out far longer—and with 
Paris the rest of the country. Meanwhile our Asiatic allies will have 
had time to arrive : and we should then expect to see revived in our 
favour the policy which in 1808 Wellington adopted in the Peninsula, 
of giving the Spanish time to rally against us—and by the Germans 
in 1812 after the burning of Moscow. Moreover the bombardment 
of the German ports and arsenals and the destruction of German 
shipping must not be left out of account. From what precedes I 
therefore conclude that a cordial Anglo-French alliance is the best 
guarantee of peace, because it holds in check the power of Germany, 
because the English ministry is pacific, and lastly because it leaves 
our hands free, whilst Germany might at any moment force upon us 
a rupture and invade our territory if we refused to put our troops 
into line with hers. 

The Anglo-French agreement, moreover, in the possible though 
improbable event of war breaking out in spite of us, offers as good 
chance of success as the German alliance. It further assures us too, 
in the event of success, an independent position subsequently, while 
victory with Germany would be the prelude to our political sub- 
ordination and vassalage, of reaction and ultimate extinction—and 
financially it would be the beginning of bankruptcy. 

In my mind, therefore, there is no ground for hesitancy : every 
Frenchman, Republican or Socialist, should support the alliance with 
England. 

It is obvious, however, that in the event of anything unexpected, 
such as a Russian or a German revolution, or the collapse of the social 
fabric based on capitalism, a new order of things would arise : and the 
foregoing considerations would be swept away like everything else. 
There would then be no call for treaties of alliance, for there would be 
no longer separate, distinct and independent nations, but one Europe 
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united in a great Federation. It is, however, vain to discount in 
advance hopes or dreams of which the realisation still lies (as the 
present writer believes) in an obscure future. The Russian revolution 
drags slowly on; the German, notwithstanding the votes of Socialist 
Congresses, shows no sign of action—and even the most hopeful 
among the ardent revolutionists do not look for the realisation of their 
propaganda for many years to come ; whilst the question I have been 
discussing cannot wait for years, but presses for instant solution. 

I have argued the problem from every side, and I think that I 
have shown that the English alliance is our best guarantee against 
war, if a general disarmament, which I should prefer, but to which 
France possibly might not assent, be impossible. The entente with 
England is not only the best guarantee against war itself, but in 
case of war it protects us against the worst consequences of a war, 
and most assures us of the possibility of continuing without a break 
the economic, political and social evolution of our country. I main- 
tain, moreover, that if England has a strong motive to uphold the 
entente cordiale, France has a still greater. Defeated at sea, tem- 
porarily invaded, England might be ruined, but nevertheless she 
would retain her national existence, and her internal liberty would 
suffer no restriction. France, on the other hand, bound to Germany, 
would be ruined by victory as completely as by defeat: her liberty 
would be swept away, her independence compromised. For England 
it might possibly be more advantageous to be victorious with Germany 
than defeated with France as her ally. For France, I believe, in the 
event of a Continental entente, it would be better for her to be defeated 
by England than to conquer with her allies—so fraught with future 
dangers would such victory be. 

And what of humanity at large? Its interest is that peace should 
be maintained, that free nations should subsist where social problems 
can be tested and developed by Germans as well as by others who are 
fighting against various forms of tyranny. For humanity, then, I 
hold that, so long as despotic governments last in Europe, the Anglo- 
French entente is the most advantageous condition for its develop- 
ment and progress. Each year, it is absolutely certain, brings nearer 
the realisation of that fruitful, universal and durable peace. Should, 
thanks to it, the social enfranchisement of Europe proceed—the 
evolution on which the twentieth century will without doubt pride 
itself—it will be recognised how great a part the Anglo-French entente 
played in bringing about this glorious future. 


ALFRED NaQueT, 
Ancien Sénateur, ancien député. 





THE POPE AND FRANCE 


I HAVE been asked by the Editor of this Review to give any impressions 
or information in my power on the present religious crisis in France. 
A foreigner finds it difficult to form a confident opinion on the details 
of a question in which local circumstances and local passions play so 
large a part. Still I cannot but see that the English Press is ignoring 
facts and considerations which to Catholics, English and French alike, 
appear all-important in forming an equitable judgment. Again, as 
a Catholic I have opportunities of hearing the point of view of French 
Churchmen, which is very imperfectly represented in the English 
newspapers, and as editor of the venerable Dublin Review, which since 
the days of its foundation by O’Connell and Cardinal Wiseman has 
endeavoured to keep the English public aw courant of events of im- 
portance in the Catholic world, I have secured the co-operation of 
colleagues, French and English, whose knowledge of the situation is 
exceptionally intimate, and on whose absolute candour I can rely. 
This is a special advantage in a case where each party so often 
doctors the facts to make them tell in the direction it passionately 
desires. I was, moreover, in Paris just after the events of the 
llth of December, and can speak to the opinions current among 
those most closely affected by the action of the Holy See. Perhaps 
these credentials may seem at all events sufficient for the limited 
observations I shall offer. 

I shall attempt. then, to summarise the views of those who have 
a claim to speak with special knowledge, and to point out that the 
almost universal opinion of Catholics as to the events now taking place 
differs materially from that which is generally maintained or assumed 
in the English press. 

The general view current in England is that the Separation Law 
is directed against the encroachments of clericalism and against a 
political Catholicism which is a danger to the State. It is, I think, 
recognised that the law is somewhat hard on the Church. But the 
trend of opinion is (we are often reminded) with the anti-clericals. 
The French Church must submit, as our own Established Church 
has had to submit in England, to have its privileges curtailed, 
or as the ‘Church of Ireland’ had to submit to disestablishment. 

27 
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The attitude of MM. Clemenceau and Briand has (it is pointed 
out) been in a certain degree conciliatory. M. Briand’s measure 
itself is liberal as contrasted with earlier proposals. They both 
seemed disposed at the outset to apply it so as to give the Church 
real freedom in its own sphere of religious influence, and to effect the 
process of disendowment gradually and not inconsiderately. This 
attitude and spirit are recognised (it is asserted) by moderate and 
liberal-minded Catholics who have concurred with the opinion of 
the episcopate, which is supposed to have decided by a large majority 
that the Associations Cultuelles described in the law might be formed 
and worked. The large bulk of the clergy also were in favour of 
forming the Associations. But Rome, caring only for her own power, 
or wishing to embarrass the Government, or yielding to German 
influence, and represented by a Pope and Secretary of State innocent 
of sound judgment or diplomatic tact, has overridden the wishes 
of the French Catholics. Rome, by forbidding the formation of the 
Associations, has decreed a state of persecution and spoliation for the 
hapless clergy of France. As loyal Catholics they have accepted it, 
but sorely against the grain. The same thing has happened in respect 
to M. Briand’s circular of the Ist of December, regulating public 
worship in the absence of Associations Cultuelles. M. Briand imposed 
on the priests the mere formality of an annual declaration of public 
meeting, giving thereby a liberal interpretation to the Act of 1881, 
which in its more obvious sense required a declaration for each service, 
as being a separate meeting. Bishops and priests have obeyed the 
papal directions which forced them to do what they were unwilling 
to do—to decline making the dec'aration. Rome has, by her whole 
policy of non possumus, endeavoured to create a fictitious impression 
of a persecution on the part of a Government, when in reality her 
own action is responsible for the persecution. The bulk of Church 
property could have been saved had the Associations Cultuelles been 
formed. It was Rome who refused to form them. The Church 
services could have gone on legally after the 11th of December, 
had the declaration required by the law of 1881 been made. Rome 
refused to allow it, and thus rendered the clergy liable to fine or 
imprisonment. . 
The view to which the best information at my disposal points, and 
which is not, I think, adequately realised in England, maintains almost 
every fact assumed in the account just given to be either inaccurately 
stated or wholly false. And I may add that in holding it to be 
essentially false many Catholics whose views are comparatively 
conciliatory and progressive are at one with the most intransigeant. 
M. Paul Sabatier, in his recent book on Disestablishment in 
France, written for the instruction of English readers, speaks of the 
enlightened French Catholics of the new school as likely to come 
‘nearer and nearer to the democracy and the free-thinkers.’ The 
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general impression left on the minds of M. Sabatier’s readers is 
that it is the intransigeant Catholics, the political opponents of the 
Government, who alone decry the Act of 1905 and accuse its framers 
of hostility to the Church. The present writer may say at once that, 
when visiting Paris for some days on the 16th of December last, he 
derived most of his information from M. Thureau-Dangin, the dis- 
tinguished Academician, one of the twenty-two who joined the late 
M. Brunetiére in petitioning the Pope for measures of conciliation, and 
the Abbé Ernest Dimnet, whose name is familiar to English Catholics 
as a representative of the comprehensive theology of the Revue du 
Clergé Frangais, and whose recent work, La Pens‘e Catholique en 
Angleterre, has been so fiercely attacked in the Etudes Religieuses by 
the more Conservative French Jesuits. No Royalist or Intransigeant, 
not the Comte de Mun or M. Drumont himself, could speak more 
strongly than did these able writers against the injustice and inso- 
lence displayed by successive Governments in the whole course of 
anti-clerical legislation since 1901. But indeed M. Sabatier largely 
misconceives the nature of the differences among Catholics both in 
France and in our own country. He writes with delightful naivet/ 
of the ‘intellectual and moral differences between the clients of St. 
Januarius and the Catholics formed in the school of Newman,’ appar- 
ently not knowing that Cardinal Newman went out of his way in 
the Apologia to avow his belief in the very miracle thus singled out 
as the symbol of contemptible superstition—the annual liquefaction 
of that saint’s blood in Naples. The religious liberalism of the last 
century, free thought, the destruction of established religion, these 
were the great objects of Newman’s attack for the first half of his 
life. His conservative philosophy of religion on Coleridgian lines— 
parallel on some points to Burke’s political philosophy with its 
defence of prejudice as often the practical safeguard of wisdom—was 
opposed in its first principles to the whole Jacobin movement, of 
which French anti-clericalism is the representative. Newman’s 
philosophy was, moreover, largely a defence of what is to M. 
Sabatier credulity and superstition. M. Sabatier’s reference to him 
is unfortunate and fortunate—unfortunate for his own argument, 
fortunate as reminding his readers how little familiarity he has 
with the currents of Catholic thought of which he writes so fluently, 
and how little he can be trusted as an authority on this subject. 
Before setting down in outline the general view of the situation 
taken, I think, by the bulk of French Catholics, and the differences 
between the more intransigeant and the more conciliatory, I should 
like to remind those Englishmen whose memory is short, of the 
complete falsification by the event of the view which our Press took 
at first of M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s legislation for the religious orders 
in 1901. This was the first stage of the campaign against the Church 
of France of which we are now witnessing the development. Our 
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journalists wrote then very much as they write now. Then, as now, 
they urged that the object of the law was not hostile or persecuting. 
They pointed to M. Waldeck’s assurances that the religious congre- 
gations would not be interfered with except so far as was necessary 
to prevent them from being a political danger. They were to apply 
for authorisation by law. Such an application was to be in most 
cases a mere matter of form. Authorisation was to be given except 
where strong reasons could be shown for withholding it. 

When a cry of terror arose from monks and nuns, and community 
after community left the country, declining to come within the meshes 
of the law, our Press then, as now, accused them of impracticable 
fanaticism. Then, as now, the sympathy of Rome with their action was 
decried as being inspired by political reasons and as savouring of hos- 
tility to the Republic. When the orders took refuge in Belgium and 
England and elsewhere, pleading for the hospitality due to persecuted 
men and women, our Press retorted that the cry of persecution was 
a ‘pose.’ They had in reality exiled themselves rather than submit 
to a reasonable law, which for most involved a mere formality. 

Those who remained in France were applauded as men of common 
sense and genuine patriotism, who trusted the assurances of the rulers 
of their country that no harm was meant to them. We know the 
sequel. Yet let me once more record in outline, for the sake of those 
who may be ready to torget, the assurances of M. Waldeck as to the 
scope and intention of the law, and their practical interpretation by 
his successor. 

(1) On the 27th of June, 1901, M. Waldeck declared in the Chamber 
that the Bill, so far as it was meant to dissolve the orders, was de- 
signed only to ‘ disperse those monks who are plotters against the State 
and those who interfere in politics.’ 

(2) To Dominicans, Benedictines, Carthusians, and others it was 
represented that they had only to go through the formality of apply- 
ing for authorisation as an act of submission to the State, and they 
would be left unmolested. 

(3) With a view to helping the Government in its peaceful and 
paternal work they were asked to give all particulars of their property 
and their numbers, which it would not be very easy for the Govern- 
ment itself to obtain. 

(4) There were many houses and schools belonging to already 
authorised congregations, but not themselves separately authorised. 
For them the question arose, Did the existing authorisation of their 
order cover them? If not, they must decide whether to go or to 
apply now for authorisation. M. Waldeck, in his paternal kinaness, 
declared such an application to be quite unnecessary. The existing 
authorisation protected them. “Let them stay.” And they stayed. 

Nothing is gained by hard words, and it would not be easy to find 
the appropriate adjectives to qualify the administration which carried 
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out the law. Eighty-six congregations of men and two hundred 
and eleven of women said from the first roundly that the Govern- 
ment simply meant their extermination ; that to trust its word, its 
pledges, its sense of honour would be madness. Such language was 
stigmatised as unpatriotic, unmannerly, bigoted, fanatical. But it 
represented a conviction too deep to be shaken by the abuse of irre- 
sponsible onlookers. The congregations left the country, taking with 
them as much of their property as they could. The subsequent 
action of the Government was directed therefore not against the 
disaffected, not against the opponents of the Government, but against 
just those orders which had trusted it, which had accepted its 
assurance that the law was honestly meant for the legalisation of the 
orders and the expulsion only of such as were ‘ political’ or ‘ plotters 
against the State.’ M. Waldeck at this juncture retired, leaving the 
carrying out of his pledges and the execution of his law to his successor 
M. Combes. M. Combes’ method of performing his task was as 
follows—to take the above four heads in order : 

(1) No examination whatever was made as to the charges of 
political Catholicism or plotting against the State which had been 
given as the only ground on which expulsion would be resorted to. 
The charge was not even alleged in detai! against any but a handful 
of Assumptionists, and vaguely, but without an attempt to adduce 
evidence, against the Jesuits. 

(2) The assurance given to Dominicans, Benedictines, Carthusians, 
and others that, apart from such evidence, they were all to stay, was 
interpreted as meaning that they were all to be evicted and their 
whole property confiscated. Five orders only, out of the whole 
regular clergy of France, were suffered to remain.’ 

(3) The schedules drawn up by the orders as to their numbers 
and their property, demanded in their own interests, in order that 
they might have legal standing and protection, were employed as 
useful documents to ensure not a monk escaping nor a farthing of 
his money from being saved. 

(4) The assurance that new houses of already authorised orders 
already possessed legal authorisation—an assurance on the strength 
of which they kept themselves and their property in the country, 
and in the power of the Government—was interpreted as meaning 
that they were not authorised after all, and moreover that they 
should not be authorised now. In June, 1902, 130 schools belonging 
to them were closed by the Government ; in July, 2,500 more were 
shut up. 

To make his work quicker, M. Combes got rid for the occasion 
of the controlling influence of the Senate. One Chamber alone—so 
he decreed—should decide the fate of the orders, and a law was 


‘ These were the Trappists, the Cistercians, the African Missions, the White 
Fathers, and the Order of St. John of God. 
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passed to that effect. The Senate was assigned the five orders which 
were to be allowed to stay. Twenty-five teaching congregations were 
refused authorisation en bloc at one sitting of the Lower Chamber, 
twenty-eight at another. The rest followed quickly. M. Combes 
had practically made one head for the whole monastic organism, and 
he proceeded to cut it off. 

T recall all this not only to remind Englishmen that the view taken 
at first by our own Press as to the tenour and probable issue of the 
law was at once similar to their view of the present situation and 
legislation, and proved to be wholly false, but also because quite 
inevitably the sequence of events produced the profoundest im- 
pression in Rome. And this impression has had, I believe, a large 
share in determining the present attitude of the Holy See. English- 
men may forget, but in such a matter not Rome, whose interests are 
so deeply affected. The law of 1901 was the culmination of the 
attempt persevered in for some twenty years by Leo the Thirteenth 
and Cardinal Rampolla to ‘rally’ Catholics to the Republic, and 
to pursue in its regard a policy of undeviating friendliness—with at 
no time any substantial response. The esprit nowveau of M. Spiiller 
raised hopes for a few months, but nothing came of it; and now at 
last open persecution and breaches of faith without a parallel in modern 
times came from the Government of that very country with which 
Rome had so persistently sought alliance and an entente cordiale. It 
was a most severe lesson, not to be forgotten. Two views had, as 
we have seen, been taken even among Catholics as to the spirit 
and intentions of the Government of 1901. One party had taken 
its assurances to be on the whole reliable, its motives really what 
they professed to be. The others quickly scented reasons for the 
suspicion that it had undertaken to carry out the campaign against 
Christianity which the Radical Socialists and Freemasons had long 
been urging. This second view was confirmed by fact after fact. 
The judicial tone of M. Waldeck-Rousseau and his assurances were 
aow seen to have meant only that the first step must be taken 
securely and without scaring either the orders or the public at large. 
Else the second could not be achieved. Public opinion must be 
enlisted on the side of the Government. Political Catholicism, 
Clerical encroachments—these were foes which might be fought 
with the world’s approval. Therefore they were the only alleged 
objects of attack. Such an attack was indeed self-defence on the 
part of the State; and while the world held that it was forging only 
an effective defensive armoury, it completed undisturbed its equip- 
ment and its strategical operations for a war of extermination. 

Probably M. Waldeck did not in his heart desire himself to 
carry the campaign to its next step. But none the less that step 
was inevitable. The Government was pledged to carry out the anti- 
Christian policy which was the least impracticable of the proposals 
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of the importunate extremists who left them no peace until one or 
other of their demands was satisfied. The real moving power at the 
back of the law was thus fanatically anti-Christian. It was no case 
of equitable legislation, firm but not unfriendly, whose motives were 
political rather than irreligious. It was the beginning of a move- 
ment for the extirpation of Christianity, whose stronghold in France 
was the Catholic Church. 

Those who had all along maintained this view naturally enough 
claimed that the event justified them. And the Holy See considered 
that they were right. ‘ Once bitten twice shy,’ says the slang proverb. 
Henceforth to trust assurances, to believe in alleged friendly motives 
in the further prosecution of the campaign, would be at least rash. 
The orders which applied for authorisation received with hardly any 
exceptions simply extinction and complete spoliation. And history 
was likely to repeat itself. Kindness and conciliation must henceforth 
be sharply scrutinised. They were likely again to be only the Waldeck- 
Rousseau stage in the further prosecution of the campaign, to be fol- 
lowed by the Combes stage. The object was to get the Church within 
the meshes of fresh legislation, which the Ministers who introduced 
it might interpret in a friendly spirit, and their successors use for 
purposes of relentless destruction. 

The story of the rupture of diplomatic relations with Rome—of 
which there was no hint during the reign of M. Waldeck-Rousseau— 
was a complete confirmation of the view that a relentless hostile cam- 
paign against the Church was on foot. I happened at the first stage 
of the dispute to meet a distinguished and experienced foreign diplo- 
mat whose sympathy with the Papacy as such was less than nothing. 
He assured me that the method pursued by the French Ambassador, 
M. Nisard, in refusing at the outset to specify in writing his cause 
of complaint against the Vatican, was a flagrant breach of diplomatic 
etiquette. And the pretext for the final rupture was the performance 
of a purely spiritual duty on the part of the Holy See. It was 
simply and solely the summoning to Rome of two Bishops, Mon- 
seigneur Geay and Monseigneur Le Nordez, to give an answer to 
grave charges against them in the performance of their episcopal 
duties. On the ground that the Organic Articles forbade a bishop 
to go to Rome without leave from the Government, the rupture was 
completed. It mattered not that the Organic Articles had never been 
accepted by Rome, and that such summonses had been constant and 
had never been objected to. Diplomatic relations were terminated 
and the Nuncio dismissed. 

M. Clemenceau has completed this part of the dispute, dis- 
playing manners quite worthy of M. Combes himself, expelling Mon- 
signor Montagnini from the Nunciature without warning, and confis- 
cating the official papers, because the Pope declined to recognise as 

Vor. LXI—No. 359 D 
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a law applying to public worship what a fortnight later all the world 
agreed did not so apply. 

When the Separation Law was first proposed by M. Combes the 
Journal des Débats, which represents moderate Republican opinion 
in France, described in weighty words the fatal sequence which was 
likely to be repeated : 


M. Combes speaks (says the writer) of a separation which should leave a 
certain liberty to religion. . . . At starting we always hear only of gentle and 
agreeable measures. All is to be kindly, easy, and. peaceable. Six months 
later the whole country is plunged into a religious and social war. The 
law of associations was to be a liberal measure: it was to take account of 
distinctions and to admit of being temperately applied ; it was to let certain 
religious associations live quite freely. We know how in the event it has 
turned out. Will it be otherwise with M.Combes’ scheme of separation? The 
President of the Council enunciates to-day large views, fitted to rally round 
him all the waverers, and to make sure of the goodwill of Radicals who have 
become hostile. 


And this has been from the beginning the anticipation in Rome 
as to the course of the measures for the separation of Church and State. 
Catholics looked forward in dismay, not to a free Church in a free 
State, which they would gladly accept, but to the new endeavour to 
cripple its power of free action, which was to be expected, though the 
first offers were likely enough in part to disguise it. M. Buisson had 
indeed early in the day let the cat out of the bag and pointed to a 


separation law as likely to break the strength of the Church by opening 
the door to schism. 
The attitude of Rome may perhaps be paraphrased thus :— 


The Concordat was a bilateral contract. Each party—Church and State— 
was represented in its formation. Rome accepted in it a very inadequate 
compensation for the Church property confiscated at the Revolution. In 
justice, if it is rescinded, the claim to the confiscated property should be 
revived. But let this pass. We are ready to bow to, the inevitable and to 
submit to disestablishment if the Church is given real autonomy. But it is 
the merest folly to accept uncritically a measure framed mainly by men who 
are, we know, aiming at our destruction, and whose apparent concessions are 
in all probability disguised snares. Let us have a voice in the arrangement. 
Let us point out what is essential for our liberty, what is tolerable from our 
point of view and what is not. Why is the French Church to be limited in its 
power of providing financially for the future? Why is it to have State auditors 
for its accounts ? In Prussia, again, where the State and Church are friendly, 
the parish priest is ex officio the head of an association of worship. Why not 
in France? How can it be reasonable to ask us to accept a law framed 
by our enemies? Even if their intentions were fair, they are not familiar with 
the constitution of the Church. And in point of fact the probabilities of the 
case point to hostility only disguised so far as is necessary for the sake of 
appearances. M. Clemenceau has for years bragged of his aggressive Atheism. 
His ribald jokes about ‘Satan, his noble father,’ do not give confidence in 
him as an ecclesiastical legislator. He may have remarkable, even great qualities 
asa statesman. But on this subject his real aims are not likely to be very 
different from those of M. Combes. As recently as the 19th of June 
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M. Clemenceau caused a sensation in the Chamber by a blasphemous 
speech about Christianity. In August M. Briand, in addressing a congress 
of teachers at Amiens, remarked, ‘Il faut en finir avec l’idée Chrétienne.’ 
Two years ago at Lisieux he boasted in a public speech ‘nous avons chassé 
Dieu et le Christ des écoles, de l’université, des hépitaux, des prisons ; il faut 
maintenant les chasser du gouvernement.’ M. Briand was the original author 
of a Separation Bill more hostile to the Church than it was thought wise to 
introduce. He has since then learnt the wisdom of professing moderation ; 
but a man with such avowed desires is hardly one to regulate the administra- 
tion of religion or to be trusted with the interests of the disestablished Church. 
If such men are to legislate let us either have a real conference, in which our 
own representatives can point out what is necessary to us, or let us be prepared 
to give as wide a berth as may be to their proposals. Their legislation is 
likely enough to be so framed as to give facilities when the opportune moment 
comes for further hampering and crippling the Church even where we do not 
at present detect them. 


This appears to be what I may term the initial root-attitude of 
Rome, with which it has approached the closer consideration of the 
actual proposals ; and it is one in which on the whole the large bulk 
of French Catholics concur. They thus repudiate, as I have above 
said, every item in the view current in the English Press. They deny 
that the Separation Law is directed only against political Catholics, 
and affirm, on the contrary, that it is directed against the Church, 
and against Christianity itself in the long run. They deny that 
Clemenceau and Briand have been actuated by a genuine aim of 
permanent conciliation. They hold that apparently conciliatory steps 
are temporary aad are due to the fact that such able statesmen see 
that these will best secure the end to which the new legislation tends. 
They are, as I have expressed it, the Waldeck-Rousseau stage of the 
Separation Law and will sooner or later be followed by the Combes 
stage. The riots over the inventories and the fall of Rouvier were a 
warning to the responsible ministers not to go too fast. They are 
wise in their generation and have taken it. Catholics deny again that 
the Church will be accorded real liberty, and it is with a view to 
securing real liberty that they would choose rather to sacrifice their 
property than to give the State power to cripple the Church by schism. 
It is not true to say that the moderate Catholics trust the Government 
as being friendly to religion while Rome does not. The difference 
has been only as to the wisest policy for the moment in dealing with 
men who are regarded by Catholics almost with unanimity as carrying 
out the desires of the implacable enemies of the Church and of religion. 
And this brings me to the situation at the present moment. 

First as to the papal non possumus in respect of the formation of 
the Associations Cultuelles. It is generally believed, as I have said, 
that Pius the Tenth had been deeply impressed by the sequence of 
events above recited in the case of the Associations Law. The treat- 
ment accorded to those who had obeyed the Government, and acted 
on the law and trusted its assurances, impressed on him deeply what 
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I may call the duty of being suspicious. And the course of events 
did not allay his suspicions. The Government not only had broken 
off the time-honoured diplomatic relations with the Holy See, but 
would not even on this special occasion hold communications with 
the Head of the Church when they were dissolving the solemn Concordat 
of France with his predecessor. They did not even notify to him that 
the Concordat with the Holy See was at an end. With fanatical and 
pedantic insolence, they declined to allude to the Pope or to the bishops 
or to the constitution of the Church in the text of the law even where 
it needed elaborate circumlocution to avoid such references. The 
most that had been gained by the Catholics was Article 4, which 
stipulated in general terms that each association should be framed in 
conformity with the rules of the special worship—a concession in 
gaining which M. Ribot took, to his honour, a great share. But this 
apparent concession was practically neutralised by the framing of 
Article 8, which enacted that the claim of an association to own a 
particular church should be decided, not by the bishop or by the Pope, 
but by the Council of State, which may be and is recruited from non- 
Christian or anti-Christian sources, and whose deliberations are secret 
and never submitted to the tribunal of public opinion. It was the 
civil constitution of the clergy over again, and Pius the Tenth could 
no more accept it than Pius the Sixth. The weakening of the Church 
by schism had been spoken of by M. Buisson as a wished-for result of 
the Act, and Article 8 naturally appeared to the Pontiff to be the means 
whereby it was to be effected. It was in harmony at once with his 
simple and saintly character and with his sense of the presence of 
inveterate and unscrupulous enemies, to break away from juristic 
subtleties and precarious accommodations, and look for the Church’s 
safety to that position of simple autonomy and trustful poverty with 
which she won her first victories over a persecuting State in the early 
centuries. Saul’s armour was to be set aside, and battle was to be 
done with a stone and a sling. ‘ 

Yet among the most weighty—though not, I think, the most 
numerous—representatives of the Church of France the trial at 
all events of the law was counselled in preference to sacrificing at 
once the whole of the property of the French Church. Abbé 
Gayraud wrote ably on the subject in the Revue du Clergé Fran: ais. 
A large proportion of the bishops were in favour of his policy. 
They rejected indeed the Associations Cultuelles with practical un- 
animity, but the Archbishop of Besangon’s proposed Associations 
Canoniques—an adaptation of the law which it was hoped the Govern- 
ment would accept—found favour with very many bishops. It is gene- 
rally believed that Rome was prepared to assent -to this, although the 
Holy Father’s own instinct was from the first the other way, and that 
the later change in his practical attitude was due not to the initia- 
tive of Rome herself but to the strong and urgent representations 
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on the other side of French Catholics of influence. The effect of 
these representations was reinforced by the agitation over the inven- 
tories. The Associations Canoniques had not, it was finally judged 
in Rome, a sufficient legal security, and though the existing Govern- 
ment might give assurances of their acceptance, experience had shown 
that such assurances would be wholly valueless so far as their succes- 
sors were concerned. And so in the end the great sacrifice of from 
three to four hundred millions of Church property was made. 

We come now to the most recent stage of the conflict. If English 
journalists had taken into account the Holy Father’s well-grounded 
mistrust of a set of men who, whether their attitude is for the moment 
more or less conciliatory, never forget the ultimate object of ‘ un- 
catholicising France,’ they would hardly have represented the rejection 
of the terms held out in M. Briand’s circular of the Ist of December 
as a final demonstration of blind and unyielding arrogance. The 
political good sense of Englishmen is naturally apt to revolt at the 
mere notion of sacrificing a substantial advantage to considerations 
of form ; and they have been led to believe that compliance with a 
trivial, if humiliating, formality is all that was required of French 
Catholics in order to secure a lasting peace with the enemies of their 
religion. The case is far different, as a glance at the text of the cir- 
cular itself is sufficient to show. As to its spirit, the following passage 
is significant : 

It must not be supposed that because a declaration made in accordance with 
the Act of 1881 entitles a minister of religion to continue his ministrations in 
the church where he ministered under the Concordat, the church is therefore to 
exist for his benefit, and that he shall enjoy similar rights over the building to 
those which belonged to the suppressed Vestry. The Vestry was invested with 
the legal possession of the church; the rector or incumbent will henceforth be 
only an occupier without legal status. He will have no right to perform any 
act of government (aucun acte d’administration) ; still less will he be 
competent to perform any act of disposal (awcun acte de disposition). 


Let it be conceded that the required notification to the authorities 
of an intention to worship God in the parish churches of France is in 
itself no hardship ; let it be conceded that the assimilation of religious 
services to company meetings, debates and public festivities (implied 
by having recourse to the Act of 1881), constitutes only an ideal objec- 
tion : yet it is plain that the situation of a parish priest under that 
régime. as interpreted by M. Briand, would be absolutely intolerable. 
The provision that the police have the right to be present at any 
‘meeting ’ and to disperse it in case of disorder—by whomsoever pro- 
voked—means that the right of public worship shall be virtually at 
the mercy of a municipality. And the initiative and responsibility 
conferred upon a committee of three, or in default upon the two 
persons who sign the notification, and of whom one need not even be 
a resident in the commune, would be a continual provocation to un- 
edifying conflicts if not to actual schism. As to the concessions of 
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which so much has been said—the simplification of certain for- 
malities—they are not even permanent and certain; since a Minis- 
terial circular is not a law, and binds neither the judges, nor the 
Minister’s successor, nor the Minister himself. 

But this is not all : M. Briand’s circular positively aggravates the 
injustice of the Separation Act in its dealing with the seminaries. 
He lays it down that the professors of a seminary form to all intents and 
purposes a veiled association (dissimul’e) ; and on this flimsy pretext 
determines that they are to be for ever deprived of the use of buildings 
erected at the cost of the faithful, even by lease from municipalities. 
Surely nothing could be plainer than the intention of the Government 
to strike directly at the very existence of the French priesthood. 

Whether his action has been wise or not judged by diplomatic 
standards, the truth is that the Holy Father has recognised clearly 
the spirit of relentless aggression which the French Government desired 
partially to veil, and has acted on that recognition. Far from invent- 
ing a state of persecution, he has brought into relief a real state of 
persecution which its authors wished to disguise. An indignant 
protest, coupled with a great act of renunciation which must disarm 
those who would accuse the Church of unworthy motives, has 
appeared to him at once more effective and more characteristically 
Christian than any endeavour to negotiate indirectly with inveterate 
enemies who are likely in the end to outwit him in strategy as they 
are his superiors in physical force. In one weapon and one only the 
Church is stronger than the State—in the moral force of principle 
and a good cause. To denounce the anti-Christian campaign which 
is designed to destroy her power by inches, to draw up her forces in 
unity, zeal, and apostolic poverty—this was the best policy just 
because it was no policy. And it was the most direct and urgent 
form of appeal to the people of France, and to Catholics throughout 
the world. ; 

Its actua! effect in Paris made a great impression on me during 
my recent visit. Nothing struck me more than the whole-hearted 
way in which the action of Rome has been accepted by those who at 
first had urged a policy of conciliation. ‘One may wish the general 
to adopt one kind of strategy,’ said M. Thureau-Dangin to me, ‘ but 
if he adopts another, the great thing is to obey orders and show a 
united front.’ The Radical Papers had said with their customary 
politeness that the grasping ecclesiastics would most certainly do 
anything to keep their property. On this account the refusal to form 
the Associations was not feared. The action of the Church has thus 
wholly disconcerted them. In the event, whatever may be said from 
the standpoint of human policy, the action of the French Church 
stands out as a very remarkable moral protest and a display both of 
the apostolic spirit and of absolute discipline at a moment when 
especially union is strength. 
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I spent some time on the morning of Monday the 17th with 
Monseigneur Amette, the coadjutor to the venerable Cardinal Arch- 
bishop. He told me that on Saturday the 15th a police commissioner 
had called and said that the Archbishop must leave his palace that 
day. Two days of grace were, however, in the end accorded ; and now 
in a few hours the old man of eighty-eight was to leave the house 
which the Archbishops had lived in since 1831—the house of Mon- 
seigneur de Quélen, of Monseigneur Affre, who was shot on the barri- 
cades in 1848, of Monseigneur Darboy, who was killed by the Com- 
mune in 1871. St. Sulpice was to be also closed in two days, and all 
its sacred memories, beginning with the days of M. Olier, violated. 
The formation of Associations Cultuelles would not have averted this 
destruction of historic landmarks and traditions. It would only have 
postponed it for two years. The coadjutor Archbishop described 
the clergy as resigned and absolutely united. He looked forward to 
a great renewal of life and influence for the French Church to be won 
by the sacrifice of her worldly property, and the zeal which comes of 
persecution. On the absolute unity displayed—so great a power in 
time of war—he was very emphatic. That unity has indeed deeply 
impressed outsiders to the Church, as may be seen in words lately 
published in an English journal which has stood almost alone in 
extending to French Catholics that sympathy in their persecution 
which was so general among Englishmen when similar treatment was 
accorded to them in 1793. The Saturday Review of the 15th of 
December thus refers to the united stand which French Catholics 
have made : 


Their attitude is historically remarkable, for never before in the struggle 
between the State and the Vatican in France has French Catholicism so 
unanimously ranged itself on the side of the Papacy. When Louis the 
Fourteenth raised the standard of Gallicanism against Innocent the Eleventh 
he could count on the aid of Bossuet and the flower of the French episcopate. 
Even Pius the Sixth’s condemnation of the civil constitution did not prevent 
four bishops and a large section of the French clergy from giving their adhesion 
to the religious establishment inaugurated by the National Assembly. In the 
stern contest between Pius the Seventh and Napoleon, a large section of the 
French clergy were Imperialists. Why, if there is a grain of truth in the allega- 
tions of the English supporters of the régime of persecution, is no such aid forth- 
coming to M. Clemenceau and his merry men to-day? True, the French Church 
may be more papal in sentiment to-day than it was of yore; but certain recent 
controversies—for instance, those on Anglican orders and Biblical criticism— 
have revealed the important fact that a considerable section of the French priest- 
hood is not in sympathy with extreme Ultramontanism. Such facts render the 
solid unity in the Catholic Church of France, and the united resolution of its 
members to suffer undeserved loss and shameful persecution, the more impres- 
sive. Only an issue of the first moment could have united so great a body, 
hampered as it is by Erastian traditions, in so magnificent a protest. For the 
time the clouds are black, and there seems little hope of a popular reaction 
against Jacobinism in the land of St. Louis. From the greater part of 
Christendom, to its shame be it said, there comes but scant sympathy with the 
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persecuted Church. History, happily, may be trusted to set the matter right, 
and to do a generous if tardy justice to the brave men who are fighting the 
battle of religious liberty before the world, and are preserving for France the 
faith of Christ. 


It used to be the fashion in England to treat as the fanaticism of 
credulous Catholics the attribution of the campaign against the 
French Church to the influence of the Freemasons. The revelation 
of the masonic delations in the Army in 1904, which led to the resigna- 
tion of General André and the fall of M. Combes, gave a shock to this 
view, and ought to have killed it once for all. Englishmen learnt 
with astonishment of a system of espionnage whereby Catholic officers 
were denied promotion because they were reported to the Lodges as 
being the husbands of devout wives, or themselves churchgoers, or 
as having ser.it their children to Catholic schools. For a time the 
reality of masonic persecution was realised among us. But old pre- 
judices are hard to kill. The incident has been forgotten, and, though 
maintained with less confidence, some of the old scepticism on the 
subject has returned. On the reality of masonic influence in the 
present war on the Church, no one with whom I talked in Paris was 
more emphatic than M. Dimnet, whose worst enemies could not 
accuse him of undue credulity. Dr. William Barry, in the National 
Review of July 1905, placed the matter beyond doubt for those who 
really desire to know the facts. 

The anti-Catholic fanaticism of French and Italian Freemasons is, 
indeed, no secret, although Englishmen are slow to believe in a temper 
which is so uncongenial to them that they are unable adequately to 
realise it in imagination. The Revue Maconnique, in December 1902, 
published a frank avowal on the subject. ‘Freemasonry,’ it says, ‘is not 
understood everywhere in the same fashion. The Anglo-Saxons have 
made of it a brotherhood which is at once aristocratic and conservative 
in politics and religion. . . . As for Latin freemasonry, it owes its dis- 
tinctive peculiarities tc the battle it is waging against Catholicism.’ The 
sayings of MM. Clemenceau and Briand, quoted above, show at least that 
if from motives of policy they judge it well to help on the campaign 
in question, there is nothing in it repugnant to their own sentiments. 
M. Camille Pelletan, Clemenceau’s old friend and colleague, naively 
avowed a few days ago that Pius the Tenth seemed to be the providential 
instrument of their designs. At atime when they desired to confiscate 
the Church’s property, but could not venture to do it at once, the 
Pope solved the difficulty by giving it up rather than accept the new 
law. M. Viviani, the new Minister of Labour, addressed the Chamber 
last November in a speech which had the true masonic ring in it. He 
treated disestablishment as the seal set to the extinction of the light 
of religion in the land, and the exposure of its falsehoods. ‘ We have 
extinguished in heaven lights which will not be rekindled,’ he said ; 
‘we have taught the toiler and the destitute that heaven contained 
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only phantoms.’ The speech was vehemently applauded and publicly 
posted in the streets. These speeches have been reported in the 
English Press. I refer to them here only as illustrations of the fact of 
which French Catholics are as a body convinced, that what is going on 
is not legislation with the view to the ultimate liberty of the Church, 
designed to purge Catholicism of political elements, but is on the con- 
trary, in the minds of its chief promoters, part of a campaign directed 
through the Church against Christianity. To exhibit this view as 
the true key to understanding the present attitude of the Vatican, 
and its unanimous and, for the most part, enthusiastic acceptance by 
the French Church, has been the main object of this article. 


Witrrip Warp. 
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AFGHANISTAN AND ITS RULER 


THE coming visit to India of Ameer Habeeb-ullah again brings into 
prominence the relations of the Indian Government with the ruler 
of the Afghan State, and suggests the question whether the time has 
not arrived for a revision of the existing engagements in order to place 
those relations on the solid basis of mutual trust. For, however much 
we may regret the fact, it cannot be denied that our policy towards 
Afghanistan has not been so definite or so clear as to leave no room 
for doubt or misapprehension on the part of the Ameer. 

No one underrates the value of firmness in international politics, 
especially with regard to a State over which we exercise a controlling 
influence, but minatory language without any real necessity, mistrust 
when sound policy required confidence, a constant suspicion that 
Afghanistan may prove a frail reed to rely on—do not seem to any- 
body watching the course of events from an independent standpoint, 
as the proper method of dealing with a sensitive nation. 

I do not hold a brief for the Ameer ; my object is to present the 
other side of the question in what I conceive to be the true interests 
of the British Empire, in the hope that the point of view of an inde- 
pendent observer may have its use in looking at the general question. 

The present ruler of Afghanistan is still under forty. Without his 
father’s severity, he combines much strength of character with a 
benevolent and kindly disposition, which has been construed by some 
of his critics into weakness. He is conversant with several languages, 
including English, all of which he speaks with fluency. He is well-read 
in the history, literature, and traditions of Islam, and is thus able to 
hold his own against any of the mullahs or priests of his country. 
From all accounts he is neither an obscurantist nor a bigot, although 
like Western sovereigns he has to keep in check any personal latitudi- 
narianism out of deference to the prejudices of his people. He has a 
fair knowledge of contemporary history, and is said to have watched 
with peculiar interest the struggle between Japan and Russia. 

In 1884, I met, during a visit to Karachi, a notable figure in Afghan 
history—Sirdar Shere Ali Khan, ex-Wali of Candahar, who only a 
short time before had been expelled from his principality by the 
Ameer Abdur Rahman. Afghanistan was still in a chaotic condition ; 
the tribal organisation was still unbroken, and many of the chiefs 
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who had been driven out of the kingdom still entertained hopes of 
re-entering the country. The prospect of Abdur Rahman ever seating 
himself firmly on the throne so as to pass it quietly to his successor 
was uncertain. In a long and interesting conversation on Central 
Asian politics, the expelled Wali, who bore no love to Abdur Rahman 
or his sons, ventured on a prophecy which subsequent events have 
largely verified. Habeeb-ullah was then a mere lad, but the Wali 
observed if the young man lived and succeeded his father he would 
be the means of making the rulership permanent in his family, ‘ by 
removing the evil effects of his father’s reign, as he was a youth endowed 
with discretion and a merciful nature.’ 

An interesting work ' published a short time ago in India by a 
Mussulman scholar in close touch with Afghan notables and con- 
versant with Afghan politics, gives a good account of Ameer Habeeb- 
ullah’s early education and general bringing up. Specially trained by 
Abdur Rahman in the work of administration, he served an eificient 
novitiate before he was entrusted with the Regency during the late 
Ameer’s absence from Kabul. For eight or nine years he was practi- 
cally associated with his father in the task of government. He thus 
brought to the throne an experience rarely vouchsafed to Oriental 
sovereigns. The goodwill and confidence of a ruler of this stamp, apart 
from every other consideration, must be of value to us in our dealings 
with a State within our exclusive sphere of influence. But when we 
look at the authority he wields over his own people, the necessity of 
cordial relations becomes doubly apparent. 

On his deathbed Abdur Rahman had nominated Habeeb-ullah 
Khan as his successor, and this nomination was accepted by all the 
members of the family, the nobles, the functionaries, and the mullahs 
present. On the day following his death, the ceremony of baiat was 
performed and the oath of allegiance was formally taken by the people. 
To understand the significance of this ceremony and the sacramental 
character of the oath taken on the oecasion, it is necessary to bear in 
mind that generally speaking the right to the throne in Mahommedan 
countries is based partly on succession, partly on nomination, and 
partly on the oath of allegiance—which is a survival of the old repub- 
lican idea of election. The sovereign must belong to the ruling 
family ; in Turkey he must be a descendant of Osman ; in Persia, 
of Agha Mohammed Khan Kajar ; in Afghanistan, of Dost Mahommed 
Khan Barakzye. Ordinarily the eldest surviving male member of 
the royal house is entitled to succeed—a custom borrowed from the 
practice of the Arabian tribes in pre-Islamite times. But the rule 
has no sanction in the laws of Islam. The reigning sovereign has 
thus the power to set aside a seniur member of the family who happens 
to be incompetent or physically or mentally unfit, in favour of a junior. 

1 Nairang-i-Afghan (Afghan History), by Syed Mohammed Hossain Aghlab 

1904). ; 
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It is apparently on this principle that Sultan Abdul Hamid proposes 
to pass over his cousin Reshad Effendi, who is said to be suffering 
from a serious malady, and nominate his own son, a young man of 
considerable energy of character, for the succession to the Sultanate. 

In theory, family descent and nomination are not sufficient to 
absolutely legitimatise the title until the oath of allegiance has been 
taken. The baiat is a sacramental function; and in former days 
was an act of great solemnity. At the seat of government the oath 
was taken ‘on the hand of the sovereign ’ ; in other places, the chief 
functionary acted as his proxy. And anyone who forswore his oath 
and rose in revolt placed himself beyond the pale of the law. 

Nowadays in Turkey and Persia the performance of the baiat has 
become a formal ceremony ; and, generally speaking, only the chief 
functionaries, the great nobles, and the Ulemas take the oath on their 
own behalf and that of the people. 

So long as the Caliphate of Bagdad was in existence, the great 
potentates of Asia and Egypt scarcely ever resorted to popular baat for 
the legitimation of their title. The investiture they received from the 
Caliph affirmed their right to the allegiance of their subjects. When 
the Ottoman sovereigns took over the Caliphate they claimed the 
same powers and privileges as the Caliphs of Bagdad and the titular 
pontifis of Cairo, and their claims were mostly admitted by the Sunni 
princes of Central Asia. 

Nothing proves the genius of Ameer Abdur Rahman so much as 
his appreciation of the altered circumstances of the Mahommedan 
world. No such sanctity as attached to the Sufi monarchs of Persia 
or to the children of Osman belonged to his line ; they had not even the 
pretensions of the K jars; the Barakzyes were only as any other 
among the many tribes of Afghanistan. There was no central authority, 
as in the days of the Abbassides, to legitimatise in the eyes of his 
people his sovereign rights by formal investiture, And even if recog- 
nition by the Ottoman Caliph would have been helpful to him in 
validating his title in the Sunni world, it would certainly have given 
offence to a powerful and suspicious neighbour, who would have 
perceived in his act the bogey which is, at this moment, frightening 
the nations of Western Europe. He saw that the stability of his 
family and the safety of his kingdom rested on the whole-hearted 
acceptance of him by the nation as their chosen sovereign. Whether 
the Agreement which the chiefs, nobles, mullahs, and people of Afghani- 
stan presented to him was their spontaneous act or whether some 
impetus was not given to it from above, it marks a turning-point in the 
history of thatcountry. Thatcompact between people and sovereignand 
the subsequent conferment on him by the Afghan nation, without, so 
far as one knows, one single dissident voice, of the title of Zia-ul-Millat 
w’ad-Din® absolutely legitimated his rulership. In political history 

2 «The Light of the People and Religion.’ 
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these two events point to the emergence of Afghanistan from an 
inorganic into an organic state. 

The compact consists of five clauses. The first clause describes the 
beneficent character of his rule, the benefits he had conferred on his 
subjects, the order and safety that prevailed in the kingdom, and 
then goes on to say 


We, your faithful subjects, have unanimously thought fit that the title of the 
‘ Ameer of the Moslems, the Light of the People and Religion,’ should be added 
to your other titles, and with this prayer we bring to your Majesty the insignia 
which we have prepared for your gracious acceptance. 


The second refers to the demarcation of the boundaries of Afghani- 
stan under Abdur Rahman’s rule which removed all causes of dispute 
with other States, and 

which are like the four walls of our house for the safeguarding of our indepen- 
dence, religion, honour, and safety. . . . For this, we, your faithful subjects, are 
everlastingly grateful; and we regard our land as sacred and bind ourselves to 
_ defend every inch with our lives. 


The third refers to his administrative arrangements, to his patron- 
age of qualified and worthy people, the suppression of disorders, the 
expulsion of evil-doers, and goes on to say 

We consider these arrangements are conducive to our good, and we accept 


them with all our hearts, and we shall always be ready to sacrifice our lives 
for our king, and shall never refuse him our loyal obedience. 


The fourth, after referring to the justice, peace, and order he had 
introduced into the country, proceeds thus :— 


We, the people of Afghanistan, enter hereby into this solemn pledge that we 
look upon you as our rightful sovereign and regard ourselves as your faithful 
and loyal and devoted subjects, and we bind ourselves that among your noble 
descendants whomsoever you should select to succeed to the throne we shall 
obey him with loyalty, faithfully and devotedly, and should anyone from among 
the tribes of Afghanistan or elsewhere think of rebelling against his authority, 
we shall consider his punishment as a religious duty, and for the true fulfilment 
of our pledges we offer the guarantee of the Almighty and His Prophet. 


In the fifth they bind themselves to provide one man out of every 
eight able-bodied males for military service.’ 

The importance of this document is not confined to Afghanistan ; 
it has a significance for India also. It shows that henceforth the 
Indian Government in its dealings with the Afghanruler is not concerned 
with the head of a particular clan or tribe who enjoys for the time being 
the support of other tribal chieftains, but with a national sovereign 
with the people at his back. The innate patriotism of the Afghan, 
instead of being desultory and dispersed, now centres in the 
throne of a prince accepted of the nation. It is a matter for regret that, 


* The Nairang, p. 182. 
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instead of welcoming the consummation as a source of strength to the 
British Government, some of us should view it with suspicion. To 
politicians and publicists of this freme of mind, a disintegrated, 
disorderly Afghanistan offered better chance to England to maintain 
her supremacy. This somewhat sinister idea is expressed in the most 
recent work published in England on Afghanistan.‘ Whilst recog- 
nising the great change that has taken place within the last quarter 
of a century ‘in the controlling forces in Afghanistan,’ the author 
observes with some naiveté 

It is to us not a matter of gratification altogether, for it merely shows that 
- the tribal leaders of noble families have lost their influence, that they can no 
more sway factions or parties in the population, and that power in Afghanistan 


is being gradually centralised around the Ameer in a circle of officials which is 
controlled by the Mullahs. 


With reference to this it must be observed that wherever religion 
forms a part of national life, the priestly class must exercise a great 
influence ; even in Western countries where religion is kept more or 
less in the background, the clergy occupy a commanding position in 
society and politics. In Afghanistan, with all their narrow learning 
and limited horizon, they form the best educated section of the popula- 
tion, and are naturally regarded with respect amounting in places 
to veneration. And Habeeb-ullah Khan, who is more of a scholar 
than his father, pays them a certain deference. But he has made 
no endeavour to withdraw the curb the late Ameer had placed on 
their pretensions ; and their political influence is no greater than in 
the preceding reign. 

How Abdur Rahman reconciled the assumption of the title of 
‘ The Light of the People and Religion ’ which the nation had bestowed 
on him with his spiritual allegiance to the Ottoman Caliph, it is diffi- 
cult to say. But the fact shows that even in Afghanistan the people 
and their leaders are prepared for political development. The place 
which the late Ameer had won in the hearts of his subjects by his 
devotion to their interests is now held by his son, who has received 
from them the title of Siraj-ul-Millat wad-Din.> Such is the ruler 
whose visit to India is looked forward to with interest and curiosity 
by all who consider the predominance of England in middle Asia 
vital to the British Empire ; they feel that we cannot afford to do 
without his confidence in the disinterestedness of our policy, or let him 
imagine that we do not trust him. He has been called foolish, bigoted, 
contumacious and what not. Ifthe facts are carefully examined, it 
would be found that like his father he has behaved, in circumstances 
of great difficulty, with singular circumspection, and maintained un- 
swerving fidelity towards the Indian Government.* 

; * * Afghanistan,’ by Hamilton Angus. 
5 «The Lamp of the People and Religion.’ 
® The Nairang deals very fully with this subject. 
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How deeply Abdur Rahman felt the suspicion of the Indian Foreign 
Office is clear from his own writings. In a letter’ to a friend in 
England, written in 1894, he speaks with much bitterness of the 
attempts that were being made by interested parties to sow the seeds 
of quarrel between India and Afghanistan, and repudiates vehemently 
any thought of a breach of faith on his part. 

Another cause of constant irritation to Abdur Rahman, as the 
author of the Nairang observes, was the somewhat unsubstantial 
character of the guarantee by the Indian Government in case of an 
unwarranted attack on Afghanistan. There were two treaties with 
him; both contained an engagement to that effect on the part of 
England. On three occasions the worth of the assurance was tested ; 
on three occasions Afghan territory was invaded and Afghan troops 
massacred. In no instance did England, the custodian of the foreign 
relations of Afghanistan, obtain any redress for the wanton aggression. 
Are the Afghans unjustified in thinking that the so-called guarantee 
is deliberately vague to suit English policy? The Afghans are no 
fools ; they probably see as far as most people, and naturally think 
that if their existence as a nation has an eventual value it should be 
guaranteed without reservation. That was the animating purpose 
of Abdur Rahman’s whole reign ; and that seems to be the object of 
Habeeb-ullah Khan’s policy. Twice the late Ameer visited India 
at the special invitation of the Indian Government; and on both 
occasions he appears to have carried away the impression that he was 
a mere pawn in a selfish game. It is to be hoped that this will not be 
the impression which will be created in the mind of his son. 

In the treatment of the Afghan problem two conceptions seem to 
play an important part. One is the idea that as the Afghan State 
is a creation of the British Government any deviation from the course 
chalked out for its rulers by Anglo-Indian officials is tantamount to 
ingratitude and treachery. The other is that the Afghan character is 
innately treacherous and that, therefore, no trust can be reposed on 
Afghan promises. These two ideas frequently find expression in lan- 
guage little calculated to win the goodwill of a high-spirited people. The 
late Ameer was fully cognisant of these influencing factors, and there 
can be little doubt that his successor is aware of them. Apart from 
the impolicy of the accusations, a word may be said regarding the 
accuracy of the facts on which they are based. Long before Abdur 
Rahman had been invited to Kabul by the British Government, he 
had indisputably acquired a strong footing in Northern Afghanistan, 
and been accepted as their ruler by a large body of the people. When 
the British addressed themselves to him he was the only possible 
man to take charge of the derelict kingdom of Kabul. The acceptance 
by Abdur Rahman of the British invitation furnished to the Indian 


* A facsimile of this letter was printed in the Asiatic Quarterly Review for October 
1894, 
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Government an escape from a peculiarly difficult situation. It is 
doubtful if any question of gratitude arises under these circumstances, 
It was a matter of mutual interest, and Abdur Rahman recognised 
that his lay in absolute fidelity to his pledges to the Indian Govern- 
ment. 

The other idea that the Afghans are innately treacherous sprang 
from the fate of the British Envoy in the first Afghan war. If the 
history of Indo-Afghan relations since Elphinstone’s mission were 
written without bias we should probably find that the Afghan nation 
has been greatly misjudged ; that the rising which engulfed the British 
troops was due to popular fury at the desecration of their hearths and 
homes and not to fanaticism as is commonly supposed. To the British 
Envoy, who disregarded all warnings of the coming storm, history 
has been most lenient. Whilst negotiating with the Afghan chiefs for a 
safe convoy to India, he offered a reward for the head of their principal 
leader—a direct incentive to assassination. He fell into the trap he had 
himself devised ; and paid with his life for his misguided diplomacy. 
So far as treachery is concerned, there is little to choose on either 
side.* 

The time has arrived, I submit, for discarding these ideas which 
have done so much harm in the past. Lord Minto is fortunate in the 
opportunity afforded to him of winning the confidence of the Ameer 
by personal converse ; of pointing out to him the way by which he can 
further develop the resources of his kingdom and make it march on 
the lines of modern progress. The extensive tour arranged for him, 
the preparations made to impress him with the power and greatness 
of the British Empire, indicate that the Indian Government does not 
under-estimate the importance of Habeeb-ullah Khan’s visit. But no 
amount of spectacular display will attain the object principally in 
view unless measures are taken to place Indo-Afghan relations on a 
clearly defined basis in which mutual trust should form the dominating 
element. 

A strong Afghan kingdom united by intimate ties with British 
India is of the utmost importance to the permanent security of 
England’s Asiatic Empire. The idea that the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
renders it unnecessary for India to take measures for her safety, or 
that Russia’s internal pre-occupations remove all danger, I consider 
fantastic—as fantastic in fact as the dream of a real, working Anglo- 
Russian entente applicable to the near or middle East. The lessons of 
history teach us that like causes almost invariably lead to like results ; 
that two nations whose interests do not always run on the same lines, 
whose political and moral ideals are dissimilar, must at some time or 
other, in spite of a superficial identity of religion or civilisation, come 
into conflict. Ameer Abdur Rahman, who was better acquainted 


* The curious reader will find an interesting article on the diplomacy of the time 
in the Calcutta Review for 1850, vol. xiv. p. 296. 
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than most men with Central Asian politics, firmly believed in a 
collision, soon or late, between England and Russia. Such also was 
the conviction of Sirdar Shere Ali of Candahar, and such is the appre- 
hension of most Indians whose minds are not warped by theuries and 
who remember the hand Russia had in working up the Mutiny. 

Whether the conflict will take place over Persia or Afghanistan 
is a matter of small concern. What fate has in store for the former 
country it is difficult to tell. After centuries of stupor she is awaken 
ing into life. Her new ‘ Parliament’ has been ridiculed ; her efforts 
to breathe under healthier conditions are viewed with indifference. 
The Persian National Council does not even receive the credit so 
lavishly bestowed on the suppressed Duma. It has proved its patriotism 
and a knowledge of the trend of events by refusing so far to sanction the 
joint loan proffered by England and Russia. -And now it is proving its 
political insight by discharging the arrears of pay to the troops by a 
national subscription. Russia, with General Ignatieff as her instrument, 
helped in suppressing the Turkish Parliament. Whether the Persian 
Parliament will be allowed to exist when there is a question of loan in- 
volved remains to beseen. Afghanistan has so far avoided the entangle- 
ments of ‘loans.’ Her foreign relations are in the charge of a great 
Power, which avoids complications. Even the unwillingness of the 
ruler to open the country to railway enterprise or to grant concessions 
to outsiders for purposes of exploitation is not without a certain ad- 
vantage. It prevents all the trouble which besets most other Oriental 
countries overrun by foreigners. 

Our first effort, then, should be to win the entire confidence of our 
visitor, and to disabuse him of the idea of any arriére-pens‘e on our 
part. No Afghan is free from that idea: mistrust on one side breeds 
suspicion on the other. As we do not fully trust them, they imagine 
that the Indian Government has some design which is kept in the 
background, and the frequent talk about spheres of influence in Persia 
and the joint offer of the loan add to their mistrust. Again, the fact 
that in spite of the ‘Dane’ Treaty we do not accord to the Ameer the 
coveted kingly title is regarded as a proof of insincerity. 

The position of Habeeb-ullah Khan, as already pointed out, is 
very different from that of the Ameers who preceded Abdur Rahman. 
Though his kingdom is smaller and he has an engagement with England 
which controls his relations with other foreign States, his hold and his 
influence over his people are greater than even that of Ahmed Shah 
Durrani. The kingdom is better organised, the tribal chiefs in better 
order than even under that monarch. Dost Mohammed Khan had 
modestly declined the designation of Shah offered to him after the battle 
of Candahar when he overthrew Shah Shuja and his British auxiliaries. 
Abdur Rahman and Habeeb-ullah have both been acclaimed by the 
people as their legitimate rulers. It would be a graceful concession 
to the sentiments of the Afghan nation if we willingly regularised his 
Vor, LXI—No, 359 E 
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status by according to him the kingly title. It would probably pave 
the way for a friendly discussion of other and more important subjects. 
But the two questions which will, in all probability, occupy the serious 
attention of the Viceroy and the Ameer are those relating to the import 
of arms by the Afghan Government through British territories, and the 
guarantee to Afghanistan against outside attack. The one hinges 
on the other. The Afghan ruler wants an absolute guarantee, an 
assurance of help, in case of an unprovoked attack, not hedged round 
by qualifications or reservations. Is there any reason for not revising 
the old engagements so as to make the guarantee more effective in 
Afghan eyes? Again, would it not strengthen our own position in 
Afghanistan ? 

The Ameer must be perfectly aware of the fact that his country 
cannot safely do without the support and protection of England. 
In these circumstances it cannot be difficult for statesmen to devise 
an arrangement that would satisfy both parties. 

If a well-ordered and well-organised Afghanistan is necessary to 
India, the import of arms by the Afghan Government to keep its troops 
in a proper state of efficiency seems equally necessary. Either that 
country must be sufficiently strong to serve the purpose towards which 
our policy is directed, or it must not. The latter view, though in- 
telligible, may be regarded as beyond the range of practical politics. 
Inadequate preparation on her part to meet the danger we apprehend 
is almost worse than none—for it gives rise to a false sense of security. 
So long as Afghanistan is faithful to her pledges, the solution of the 
question ought to offer no difficulty. In all probability, when the 
Ameer is convinced of the straightforwardness and disinterested 
character of our policy, he might be inclined to withdraw his father’s 
restriction on the use by his subjects of the Chaman Railway. 

But it seems more than doubtful whether, under present conditions, 
he would entertain the project of organising his military resources 
with the help of British agency. The introduction into the country 
of British officers on any but an inconsiderable scale will be viewed 
by the people as part of a sinister design on their independence and 
will be resented accordingly. 

The late Ameer did not favour the idea of sending young Afghans 
to Europe for education ; he considered, not without reason, that, left 
to themselves, they imbibed with much that was wholesome a good 
deal that was not salutary to their moral development. Habeeb- 
ullah Khan does not, if report speaks correctly, share his father’s 
extreme views ; and, although anxious to promote education among 
his subjects by the establishment of polytechnics and schools, he is 
not indisposed, it is said, to encourage their proceeding to foreign 
countries in quest of knowledge. As a possible solution, then, to the 
difficulty of training thé Afghan forces by outside help, I venture to 
suggest that the Ameer should be invited to send a selected number 
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of promising young men to receive a thorough military education in 
England and British India. And the invitation need not be confined to 
the military line ; youths might be sent also for scientific and technical 
education. Afghanistan would thus in time come to possess her own 
engineers and craftsmen, her own scientific experts capable of develop- 
ing her economic resources. Considering that these young men would 
naturally become the pioneers of modern progress in their country, 
British India might well undertake a part of the expense of their 
education. And if they are well treated and kept under proper 
supervision there is no reason why they should come under any un-' 
healthy or demoralising influences in the West. 

These remarks are offered by way of a plea for better defined 
and more cordial relations with a State whose safety is so closely 


allied to that of India. 
Ameer ALI. 
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THE EDUCATION OF INDIAN PRINCES 


Tue education and training of young Indian princes and their near 
relatives are among the many problems of the present day ; the matter 
is of sufficient importance to call for the serious attention of those 
concerned. There seems to be much difference of opinion as to the 
best manner in which young Indians, of the ruling class, should be 
educated so as to render them fitted to fill the future position they 
will eventually hold with credit to themselves and advantage to their 
people. 

The different ways of educating these boys are : 

At home, under private tutors ; at Chiefs’ Colleges, established in 
different parts of India ; or, lastly, by sending them to Europe. 

The question that remains undecided is, Which of these three 
methods of education will be most effectual ? 

The real advantages and objects of education are to thoroughly 
train the ‘mind, mould the character, and make the boys in every 
respect broad and open minded; in short, to make them true and 
thorough gentlemen, so as to enable them to hold their own in any 
position in life which circumstances may oblige them to face. 

Can this result be obtained in India? I decidedly think not, and 
this I will endeavour to demonstrate below. 

The chief drawbacks of the first system of education are, to my 
mind, the impossibility of keeping the boys free from the evil influ- 
ences of their surroundings in their homes, and these cannot, in any 
circumstances, be avoided. A few may have the natural strength of 
character to resist undesirable influences and remain unaffected ; 
but a large number succumb, and deplorable results ensue, as is 
commonly known. Such misfortunes are constantly occurring, and 
the reason is not far to seek. In cases of boys being left minors, an 
English tutor, or guardian, is appointed, who usually remains in contact 
with his pupils during the period of their lessons and games only. 
During his absence the boys are forced into the company of interested 
persons whose sole object seems to be to poison the minds of the 
innocent children against their relatives and the officials in their 
respective States, and whose self-interest predominates over all other 
considerations. What is still more reprehensible is that these so-called 
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courtiers find means to utterly ruin the children by teaching them to 
indulge in habits or practices of a most undesirable kind. Even the 
British Government, which frequently becomes guardian during minori- 
ties, or the boys’ fathers cannot possibly do anything to counteract 
the effect of such vitiated surroundings and the influence of persons 
who are always on the alert to seize the first available opportunity 
of furthering their own ends. In such company there is every tempta- 
tion for the boys to follow the evil example of such people, as well as 
of some of their immediate relatives, and the practices in which the 
latter indulge ; they naturally and unconsciously fall into their habits, 
and in a very short time become useless nonentities with absolutely 
no ambition or object in their monotonous lives. In my opinion it 
is most unfair to deliberately place helpless children amid such 
unhealthy surroundings and unscrupulous intriguers, and the society 
of such persons is the surest way of completely wrecking the boys’ 
career. 

The second system, and the one mostly resorted to in these days, 
is that of sending the young princes to Chiefs’ Colleges. 

I have visited more than one of these institutions and, theoreti- 
cally, they are to be recommended, as, so far as I could judge, they 
are more or less based on the same system as English public schools ; 
most decidedly these colleges will help, to a certain extent, to keep 
the morale of the boys untarnished. It is, however, impossible to 
expect that a child’s mind can remain innocent and unblemished for 
long, as during the vacations the boys must return to their homes, 
where they fall afresh victims to the same demoralising influences 
which they were subjected to before they went to college. 

What little good the boys derived during their term at school is 
undone during the frequent periods spent at home ; and this procedure 
continues until the Government of India presumes that the education 
has been accomplished, when they must return to their homes to rule. 
In the case of younger brothers and relatives, more often than other- 
wise, they return with no definite object in their lives and no work 
to occupy their time. Thus their scholastic career ends, and they 
are sent adrift to look after themselves with only a mere veneer of 
education, and hence become examples of that hybrid type of humanity 
so emphatically condemned by those in the highest authority in 
India. 

To my mind the great drawbacks to these institutions are the 
unsurmountable difficulties due to rampant caste prejudices which 
prevent the boys of different castes from messing together; no 
camaraderie or true brotherly feeling can possibly exist if such 
obstacles are permitted to stand in the way of free intercourse ; I am 
grieved to say that institutions which uphold and are the true cham- 
pions of these prejudices do not fulfil my ideal of places of learning. 
Owing to the principle of non-interference in religious matters, the 
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British Government does not feel itself justified in trying to bring 
about the non-observance of social barriers; and the greatest 
misfortune is the actual insistence on the strict compliance with 
nonsensical caste rules. i neither advocate the abolition of the 
Chiefs’ Colleges, nor do I consider that they will never be successful ; 
but I do hold that, as at present constituted, and from the kind of 
training given, much benefit cannot be expected. 

Taking all these considerations into view the only possible solution, 
in my opinion, is to send the princes to Europe as early as possible 
before the age of puberty; if sent later they might run the risk of 
acquiring all the vices of the West together with those learned at 
home, without in the least reaping the solid advantages of a Western 
education and training. In every system of education there are 
advantages and drawbacks. In educating princes in Europe, there- 
fore, there is much to be hoped for and something to be feared. But 
if education, as I have pointed out, is commenced at an early age and 
conducted under proper supervision, the results, I am convinced, 
will be on the whole a success, and it will be found that the advantages 
will more than counterbalance the defects. 

The chief objections which are continually put forward against a 
European education are that it is apt to make a boy too Europeanised, 
to cause him to lose touch with his people, to render him discon- 
tented with his surroundings, and to be unhappy unless and until he 
finds himself in the midst of European life and society, where his 
earlier days have been spent. These are possible drawbacks, though 
I believe that in the majority of cases they need not be apprehended. 
The principal benefits to be derived from the surrounding conditions 
of life in European schools will form the pupils’ minds and characters, 
thus creating honourable and upright men able to hold their own 
and to fight their battles against all adversities and difficulties of 
life. 

Trained and cultivated under such auspices there is every chance 
that a man could fulfil any position in life creditably and success- 
fully. The growing generation of these youths should be sent not 
only to England, but to other European countries and America, so 
as to enable them to acquire the best knowledge that Western art 
and science can teach them. They should begin by receiving the 
foundation of a good general education, and, as they grow older, they 
should be given the fullest scope for studying any special branch 
of science or art and be allowed to follow any profession for which 
they may show a particular aptitude. I am afraid it is perhaps 
premature to hope that my views and suggestions will appeal to 
many of my brother princes and chiefs at this peculiarly transitory 
period of India’s. history. But it is to be hoped that the time is 
not far distant when most of them will come to realise the actual 
sterling benefits to be derived from such a measure, and will send 
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their sons and young relatives en masse for training and education 
Westward. This general exodus of our youth to Europe will con- 
vince them that if suitable education is to be given to their offspring, 
in their own country, appropriate institutions must be founded, 
organised, and managed on similar lines to those of the West and 
free from caste prejudices and restrictions, the most serious barriers 
to the true progress and advancement of the princes and people of 


India, 
JAGATJIT SINGH, 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE INCOME-TAX 


Tue Report of the Select Committee on Income-tax, not altogether 
logical in its conclusions, the result of discordant views held by 
leading members of the Committee, is nevertheless a document of 
far-reaching importance. 

It will afford the Chancellor of the Exchequer one of those rare 
opportunities which occur now and then in our financial history— 
the opportunity for an epoch-making Budget. The stars in their 
courses are with the Chancellor of the Exchequer to light him on his 
way. A keen desire for economy in public expenditure, combined 
with a strong demand for a more equitable distribution of the burden 
of taxation, place within his reach the magic power of consenting 
circumstance. 

The Income-tax now plays such a large part in our financial 
system that it must of necessity take a foremost place in any re- 
adjustment of national revenue. This colossal engine of finance, as 
Mr. Gladstone once called it, is now going to be overhauled, brought 
up to date, and adapted to the new conditions of modern times. 

No statesman would now indulge Mr. Gladstone’s expectation 
that it might be dispensed with altogether. His view as to the per- 
manency of the tax coloured his ideas as to the machinery needful 
for its operation, suggesting limitations which the nature of the case 
did not necessarily involve. 

No doubt the Income-tax was originally imposed as a war tax 
by Pitt in 1798 in a speech described by Mallet Du Pan ‘as not a 
speech, but a complete course of public economy, a work, and one“of 
the finest works upon practical and theoretical finance that ever 
distinguished the pen of a philosopher and statesman.’ The tax was 
abolished in 1816 on the termination of the war. We now, however, 
look upon the Income-tax as a peace tax. It was so intended by 
Sir Robert Peel when he reimposed it in 1842, for the purpose of 
reforming our fiscal system by reducing the tariff on no fewer than 
750 articles of commerce. It is not without significance that it is 
anticipated in well-informed quarters, if President Roosevelt succeeds 
in persuading Congress to pass his scheme for an Income-tax, the 
proceeds will be devoted to a similar object. 
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Although now made applicable to meet the ordinary expenditure 
of the State, the Income-tax possesses the latent and valuable power 
of ready increase and expansion in time of war. 

A rude shock was given to the theory that the Income-tax was 
the nation’s war chest when taxation was imposed to meet the balance 
of South African War expenditure not provided for by borrowing. 

Almost as large a requisition was then made on indirect taxation 
as on Income-tax. This also must be kept in view in any readjust- 
ment of the tax. 

Two complaints have long been urged against Income-tax on 
the point of equity. First that a uniform rate presses unfairly on 
industrial and professional incomes. And secondly that the present 
system presses too hardly on the lower incomes immediately above 
the present limit of abatement. 

Those who shelter themselves behind Mr. Gladstone in their 
opposition to any differentiation in the rate of tax will have difficulty 
in maintaining at this time of day his view that the Income-tax 
‘is not well adapted for a permanent portion of your ordinary financial 
system.’ Those stout opponents of differentiation forget that Mr. 
Gladstone conceded the principle as just and fair. What could be 
more emphatic than the following quotation from the great Budget 
speech of 1853 ? 

What we understand to be the sentiment of the country, and what we our- 
selves as a matter of feeling are disposed to defer to, and to share in, is that 
under our present financial arrangements the Income-tax bears, on the whole, 
too hard upon intelligence and skill, and not hard enough upon property as 
compared with intelligence and skill. 


Mr. Gladstone went on to say that the main question was one 
between land and trade, and proceeded to show that for the year 
1853 the Income-tax derived from lands and houses under Schedule A 
amounted to 2,400,000/., out of a total tax of 5,600,000/.. On the 
other hand the produce from Schedule D, trades and professions, 
amounted to only 1,200,0001. 

The relative positions are now more than reversed. In 1905 the 
produce from Schedule A had increased to 7,884,804]. as compared 
with 2,400,000/. in 1853, showing a threefold increase. 

But the produce from Schedule D had in 1905 increased to 
18,261,716. as compared with 1,200,000/. in 1853—a _ fifteen-fold 
increase. 

We have omitted certain adjustments which might be made 
with the other schedules which would have the effect of still further 
increasing the disparity. 

The total net produce of the Income-tax for 1905 was 50,966,404/., 
each penny of Income-tax bringing in to the Exchequer over two 
and one half millions sterling. 

In 1853 lands and houses paid twelve twenty-eighths, and trades 
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and professions six twenty-eighths of the whole tax. In 1905 lands 
and houses paid seven twenty-eighths and trades and professions 
sixteen twenty-eighths, or more than half of the whole tax and more 
than double that paid by lands and houses under Schedule A. 

These figures, while they are a striking testimony to the develop- 
ment of our commerce, constitute from Mr. Gladstone’s standpoint 
an imperative demand for the reconstruction of the Income-tax. 

Even under the conditions existing in 1853, notwithstanding his 
individual opinion, Mr. Gladstone was forced to admit, ‘It is on all 
hands agreed that the Income-tax is not adapted for a permanent 
portion of your fiscal system unless you can by reconstruction remove 
what are called its inequalities.’ 

We have dealt at some length with Mr. Gladstone’ 8 views, not 
only on account of their importance coming from such high authority, 
but because Mr. Gladstone has been quoted, by many who had failed 
to grasp his real attitude on the question, in support of fiscal theories 
which he would have been quick to repudiate. 

It is worth noting that Mr. Disraeli, with that intuition with which 
he was so richly endowed, proposed in the ill-starred December 
Budget of 1852 an Income-tax of 7d. per £ on realised incomes and 
53d. per £ on precarious incomes. 

On this same Budget the Derby Administration was defeated ; 
even a differentiated Income-tax could not save the political situation. 

In 1861 an attempt was again made by Mr. Hubbard’s Committee 
to deal with differentiation, but no practical conclusion was reached, 
although various plans were suggested for consideration. 

These facts clearly show that even on this branch of the subject 
the Select Committee which has just concluded its labours had no 
light task to discharge. 

Nor is the fact disputed that the present high rate of tax presses 
very heavily and unfairly on the lower i incomes which lie above the 
abatement line. 

It is self-evident that a shilling Income-tax presses much more 
severely on the man with an income of say 800l. a year than on his 
neighbour who enjoys an income of 8,000I. a year. 


GRADUATION 


The real remedy for both grievances is a reconstruction of the 
Income-tax on modern lines. Democratic in our ideas, conservative 
in practice, graduation has been held to be unworkable in this country 
in consequence of the large amount of Income-tax which is collected 
at the source, amounting roughly to three-quarters of the whole tax. 

Nothing is to be gained by minimising or ignoring difficulties 
in the way of reform. It is, hcwever, astonishing to find when we 
look back over the last half-century how many reforms, economic 
and political, declared to be impracticable in their application and 
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impossible of attainment, have by a process of natural evolution 
quietly taken their place in our system of government. 

And so it will be with regard to the graduation of the Income- 
tax. 
The evidence of the official witnesses, including Sir Henry Primrose, 
the chief of the Inland Revenue Department, will be of great service 
in the solution of the problem with which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has to deal. 

It was frankly admitted by them that income taxed at the source 
could be graduated up to incomes of 1,000/. a year, even under the 
incubus of our present cumbrous system of abatements. 

More significant still was the evidence which conceded that earned 
incomes directly assessed could without difficulty up to 2,000/. a year 
enjoy a differentiation by a lower rate of tax. 

It is not too much to say that there was not an Income-tax 
reformer in the Committee, or out of it, who could have foreseen or 
dared to prognosticate so frank an assurance of practicability from 
Somerset House. 

The Income-tax is at present graduated by abatement up to 
incomes of 700/. a year. 

The abatements given with the Income-tax at ls. are equivalent 
to a direct tax of 


14d. per £ on incomes of 1801. a year 


aid. ,, : 2001. _,, 
on |. a 2401. _,, 
6d. - 3201. _,, 
83d. _,, ie 500). _,, 


Me 2 % 7001, 





It is open to question whether one-tenth of the taxpayers who 
claim abatement realise the small rate of Income-tax they at present 
pay. 

Tell any one with an income of 5007. a year that he pays an 
Income-tax of only 844. per £ and he will very likely contradict you, 
if he does not laugh at the suggestion. 

How much better would it be if each taxpayer had the means of 
knowing exactly the rate of Income-tax he had to pay. 

Foreign countries and our own Colonies have demonstrated the 
practicability of graduation. 

The adoption of a direct graduated tax does not necessarily involve 
the abandonment of taxation at the source. 

Investments under Schedule C and dividends under Schedule D 
might continue to be taxed at the source and shown as deducted in 
the direct individual assessment returns. 

Under Schedule A if the owner were taxed directly instead of 
through his tenant, who now pays his landlord’s tax and deducts it 
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from his next payment of rent, the change would not in any way 
jeopardise the efficient produce of the tax. 

It is well, therefore, to bear in mind that a graduated Income-tax 
may be combined with the retention of partial collection at the source. 

A graduated Income-tax progressively increasing with the amount 
of income would ensure the recognition of two canons of taxation com- 
mended by political economists—namely, that a tax should be levied 
according to ability to pay; and that the taxpayer ought to know 
exactly how much he has to pay. 

Let us now consider how incomes are distributed, and whether 
that distribution supports the case for graduation. 

The Income-tax payers number 1,100,000, according to the latest 
estimate ; of these 800,000 are below the abatement limit. 

The gross amount of income brought under the review of the 
Inland Revenue Department for 1905 was 912,129,680]. In his 
evidence before the Select Committee, Sir Henry Primrose stated 
the aggregate income on which, after deductions, tax was payable 
at 728,000,000/. He estimated the income enjoyed by individuals 
to be 678,000,0001. 

This gigantic total may be divided into three parts : 


Incomes of 700]. a year and under . . 250,000,000 
Incomes between 700/. a year and 5,000/. 


ON a he 8 307,000,000 
Incomes of 5,000/. a year and over . . 121,000,000 


£678,000,000 


If we divide this income into two parts corresponding to the 
division made by the abatement limit, we find that 800,000 persons 
enjoy an income of 250,000,000/. under the abatement line of 700/. 
a year, and that 300,000 persons enjoy an income of 428,000,000I. 
above the abatement line. 

These figures are very conservative and were largely exceeded 
in the evidence given before the Select Committee by well-known 
statisticians. Moderate as they are admitted to be, they prove how 
large an amount of the national income is enjoyed by a comparatively 
small number of persons. 

They do more. They point the way by which, without penalising 
anybody, a more equitable adjustment of taxation might be made. 


DIFFERENTIATION 


Some authorities are of opinion that if a graduated scale of Income- 
tax were adopted, there would be no need for differentiation. That 
is not so. The income depending on the exertion of the individual is 
more precarious than the income from land and houses. 
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The scheme laid before the Select Committee of 1861 by Mr. 
Hubbard proposed to tax industrial incomes at two-thirds of the 
income, and that proportion has generally been considered a fair one, 
whatever form the relief may take. 

The question of classification is one not without difficulty. The 
Select Committee of 1906 was asked to say whether a distinction 
could be made between the two classes of income usually designated 
‘permanent’ and ‘ precarious.’ That classification was discarded in 
favour of ‘earned’ and ‘unearned’ income, a distinction which gets 
rid of many technical objections and has the further advantage that 
the present classification of the Income-tax Schedules readily lends 
itself to this division. It is, after all, a rough and ready method, not 
by any means scientifically accurate, but one which does substantial 
justice to the different classes, as a glance at the schedules will show. 














Earnel 









Unearned 
Schedule A. Ownership of lands and houses A 
Schedule B. Farmers’ profits 4 es B 
Schedule C. Protits from British, Colonial, wa 







Foreign securities : F me “as 
Schedule D. Trades and professions ‘ ‘ D D 
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The case of the limited company under Schedule D created some 
difference of opinion. The view ultimately accepted, essentially a 
just one, even in the case of a private limited company, was that 
where the aid of the State was invoked to limit a trader’s liability 
and to convert his interest in the business into the form of an invest- 
ment, it ought to be taxed as such. It is estimated that earned in- 
comes under Schedule D amount to 208,661,000/., and the unearned 
incomes to 295,907,000/., or a total of 504,568,000/. 

For the year 1905 the estimated produce under Schedule D from 
private trades and professions amounted to 7,560,350/. The produce 
under the same schedule derived from public companies, &c., would 
therefore amount to 10,701,366. 

If the total produce of the Income-tax is roughly divided into 
earned and unearned income according to the existing schedules the 
result would be as follows : 






















Unearned Income 


7,884,804 





Earned ; a 


Schedule A . 








Schedule B . , : ‘ 2 210,256 nee 
Schedule C . . , ‘ , oe 2,067,852 
Schedule D . ‘ : ‘ . 7,560,350 10,701,366 
Schedule E . ; , ; . 2,541,776 












10,312,382 20,654,022 
een 
. £80,966,404 






Total . 





It would thus appear that two-thirds of the total tax would be 
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charged on unearned income partly derived from property, and to 
a greater extent derived from trade and investments. 


GRADUATION BY SUPER-TAX 


It has long been the dream of the Socialist to be able to get at the 
incomes of the very rich for the purpose of imposing heavy taxation. 

Mr. Snowden, M.P., advocated an Income-tax of ls. per £ with 
a super-tax of 6s. in the £ on very large incomes. Mr. Keir Hardie 
was more modest, with a tax of ls. 6d. on incomes derived from 
property and investments, a tax of 1s. with abatements on incomes 
from personal exertions, and an additional tax of 1s. 6d. per £ on the 
highest incomes. 

None of these proposals found acceptance with the Select Com- 
mittee, but they decided that the imposition of a super-tax was 
practicable. Given a personal declaration of income, the imposition 
of a super-tax on large incomes presents no practical difficulty. 

It has been suggested that the levying of such a tax would meet 
the demand for reform. That is a very superficial view. The taxa- 
tion of incomes of 5,000/. a year and upwards, even at a very high 
rate, leaving the inequalities and hardships unredressed in the lower 
incomes, does not appeal to the financial reformer as a possible 
solution. The Select Committee, while deciding that a super-tax 
was practicable, give no sign of enthusiasm in its favour. 

In time of war such a possible method of taxation would be of the 


utmost value. From this point of view the advocates of personal 
declaration of income have much to say in favour of their view. 


PERSONAL DECLARATION OF INCOME 


The great struggle for mastery between the progressive economists 
on the Select Committee and their more conservative coadjutors 
was waged over the question of a personal declaration of income. 

Personal declaration of income is the foundation of any equitable 
system of Income-tax. If ability to pay is the test, then only will we 
possess the material to enable us to make a just apportionment. Mr. 
Bernard Mallet, of the Board of Inland Revenue, showed in evidence 
that ‘the great majority of foreign continental taxes belong to the 
class in which disclosure of the taxpayer’s total income is required.’ 
These countries include Germany, Switzerland, Holland, Sweden, and 
Denmark. 

It is the same in the case of the Income-taxes of British Colonies, 
with the exception of Tasmania. He also stated that in Saxony ‘ the 
system of compulsory individual declarations under heavy penalties 
for misstatements is stated to have been productive of excellent 
results from a revenue point of view.’ 

It is not generally known—indeed, it was denied not long ago by 
a Chencellor of the Exchequer in ,the House of Commons—that by 
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far the larger number of Income-tax payers in this country under 
our present system do make such a declaration. Sir Henry Primrose 
gave evidence to prove that 65 per cent. of the Income-tax payers 
make a personal declaration of their whole income before getting 
the advantage of the abatements to which they are by law entitled. 

It is therefore not by any means a revolutionary proposal ; nor 
does there appear to be any valid objection against the principle 
at present in operation being further extended. There is nothing 
unreasonable in proposing that the remaining 35 per cent. should be 
brought into line with the majority. 

The objection frequently urged, that a personal declaration is in 
its nature inquisitorial, applies much more forcibly to the 65 per cent. 
who at present declare. The struggling tradesman or professional 
man is more sensitive on this point. It is more important to him 
that the amount of his income should be safeguarded with due secrecy 
by the Inland Revenue Department than it is to the class who are at 
present exempt from declaration. 

But, indeed, the declaration if honestly made need not lead to any 
inquisitorial investigation. The present system is carried on with 
great discretion. The absolute secrecy which obtains in this great 
department is a tribute alike to the probity of our officials and to the 
high tone of our national character. 

Unfortunately it is too obvious to those who have studied the 
question that the present system of taxation, largely at the source, 
without personal declaration, affords scope for much evasion and 
avoidance of the tax. Sir Felix Schuster’s statement that the belief 
‘that the revenue gets the tax wherever it can, and that there is no 
more duty imposed on people to make a correct return,’ leads un- 
doubtedly to a lax conception of what is required. 

Many a man thinks it fair game to dodge the State with regard 
to certain parts of his income who would yet shrink from making a 
false declaration of his total income. The morality which can make this 
very fine distinction is certainly not of a high order, but it is not rare. 

Once give the Inland Revenue Department the power to demand 
a personal declaration of income from each individual and you supply 
the means of increasing the productive power of the Income-tax, 
apart from any change in its incidence or amount. 

Place this potent instrument in the hands of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and you give him the means of absolute freedom of 
action. Graduation, differentiation, super-tax, each and all are not 
only practicable, but made easy of accomplishment by personal 
declaration. 

Personal declaration of income has another side, of great import- 
ance to the nation, apart altogether from revenue considerations. 
For statistical purposes the returns of income would be exceedingly 
valuable. We ought to remove the invidious distinction which we 
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have attained in comparison with other countries and even with our 
own Colonies. We must relieve ourselves of the taunts to which we 
are exposed, of indifference to a branch of national science which we, 
of all peoples of the world, would profit by, and ought without difficulty 
to be able to supply :—a statistical department. Its supreme import- 
ance, in the interests of our vast commerce and wide Empire, cannot 


be overrated. 
Tue SELECT CoMMITTEE’s RECOMMENDATIONS 


The plan foreshadowed in the conclusions of the Select Committee 
is far-reaching, yet withal moderate. It demands no drastic change 
in our system of collection. 

It safeguards collection at the source. It differentiates between 
earned and unearned incomes. It recommends a further graduation 
of unearned incomes from the present limit of 700/. a year up to 
incomes of 1,000/. a year, or more. 

It opens the way to a large measure of relief for earned incomes 
up to 3,000/. a year, and recommends that this should be given effect 
to by a lower rate of tax, as compared with unearned incomes. The 
value and importance of this recommendation may be best appre- 
ciated when we consider that the Select Committee was composed 
of members of Parliament, holding diverse views on the science of 
government, its powers and limitations. Approaching the considera- 
tion of economic questions from such different standpoints, they were 
nevertheless unanimously of opinion that differentiation of earned 
incomes at a lower rate of tax was practical. 

This is indeed a notable triumph for financial reform and common 
sense. It was not, of course, the business of the Select Committee 
either to suggest or prepare any cut-and-dried scheme ; that rests with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

If a differentiation is made in favour of earned incomes up to, 
say, 2,0001. a year—there does not appear to be any reason why, 
on grounds of equity, it need be carried further—then some such 
scale as the following would give a reasonable differentiation in favour 


of skill and industry. 


New Differentiated Tax on Earned Equivalent of Abatements given ~ 
Incomes. on Unearned Incomes. New Scale. 


On Incomes of Per & On Incomes of 


£160 to 200 2d. £160 to 
200 ,, 8d. 200 800 
4d. 800 500 
5d. 500 700 
6d. 700 ,, 1,000 
8d. 1,000 and above, 1s. 
10d. 
2,000 and above, 1s. 


This allocation is suggested on the basis of a maximum tax of 
ls. per £. If the Chancellor of the Exchequer desires to maintain the 
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Income-tax at that rate on the higher incomes, the above plan would 
permit of relief being given to the smaller incomes without any great 
sacrifice of revenue. As already indicated, a super-tax is considered 
practicable. 

The recommendation as to personal declaration we give in the 
words of the Report : 

‘A compulsory declaration from each individual of total net 
income in respect of which tax is payable is expedient, and would do 
much to prevent the evasion and avoidance of Income-tax which at 
present prevail.’ 

A wise and definite conclusion which ought to be given effect to 
with promptitude and discretion. 

In one respect it is to be hoped the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will not follow the lead of the Select Committee. It is 2 mere matter 
of machinery, but is of considerable importance. The Committee 
indicate that the relief given to the earned incomes should be arrived 
at by a process of double deductions. First by an abatement on the 
amount of income, followed by the imposition of a lower rate of tax. 
This double process is quite unnecessary on incomes which are directly 
assessed. The better and more simple plan would certainly be to 
levy the tax direct at a lower rate on the real amount of income. 

The abatement system thus works out: Instead of levying a tax 
of 6d. per £ on an income of 320I., which is the real rate actually paid 
at present on that amount of income, a deduction of 160/. is made 
from that income, and the tax charged at ls. per £ on the remaining 
160/. The above is the simplest example that can be given, as the 
rate works out at exactly one-half ot the nominal rate. As, however, 
the amount of abatement given varies according to the amount of 
income up to the abatement limit the actual rate charged graduates 
up to 1ld. per £ on incomes of 700/. a year. Now it is proposed on 
the top of all this to make a further deduction by assessing earned 
incomes at a lower rate of tax. 

An income of 320/., which at present pays the equivalent of a six- 
penny tax, if an earned income, would be subject to a further 
deduction of, say, 2d. per £. But taking the above example the four- 
penny rate, as it then would be, if charged on the 160/. would be 
equivalent to an Income-tax, not of 4d., but of 2d. per £ on the 
whole income. It would, therefore, be necessary to levy a tax of 8d. 
per £ on the 160/., which is equivalent to a 4d. tax on the total amount 
of income. All this circumlocution can be got rid of by levying on 
earned incomes, assessed as they will be direct, the real rate of tax 
with which they are to be charged. It is open to question whether 
this opportunity ought not to be taken to sweep away the system 
of abatements altogether. 

Relief could be given to the smaller unearned incomes, taxed at 
the source, by a deduction in the rate of tax on their whole income. 
Vou, LXI—No. 359 F 
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The amount of abatement, including exemption, claimed on income 
taxed at the source and subsequently returned, by the Inland Revenue, 
is of comparatively small amount. 

What is really required is not further complication, but a simplifica- 
tion of our whole system of collection. The machinery of collection 
works unequally. What may be called the farming-out system, 
largely operative in England, is vicious in principle and disastrous in 
its results. In Scotland under the same Income-tax laws the collection 
is much more speedy, because it is carried out by the officials of the 
department. 

The Income-tax is due on the Ist of January in each year. By 
the end of that month, including Inhabited House Duty, 65 per cent. 
of the total amount charged is collected in Scotland, as against 35 per 
cent. in England. At the end of February in each year 96 per cent. 
is recovered in Scotland as against only 62 per cent. for England. On 
the Ist of March, 1906, there was outstanding in England Income-tax 
amounting to over eleven and a half millions sterling. The loss of 
interest on such a large sum is considerable, and an unnecessary 
burden on the State. 

We look forward with expectation to the next Budget. ‘The 
Shancellor of the Exchequer has before him the opportunity of rising 
above mere departmental difficulties and of framing a scheme with a 
due regard to equity and impartial justice to the various interests 
affected. 

Foreign nations have grappled with the problem which we have 
hitherto regarded as insoluble. Our own Colonies have given us a 
lead. The two great nations, France and Russia, who are at present 
exempt from an Income-tax, as we understand it, are also coming into 
line. 
= Sir Charles Dilke, the Chairman of the Select Committee, in the 
able draft Report, which although not accepted by the Committee 
will ever remain a valuable contribution to thé elucidation of the 
subject, shows that M. Poincaré, the Minister of Finance, proposes 
‘to replace the existing direct taxes of France by a tax stated to be 
in the nature of the Income-tax of the United Kingdom, but with 
differentiation in every portion of the scale.’ We have already stated 
that President Roosevelt is proposing an Income-tax for the United 
States of America, and a Bill has just been introduced in Congress 
which provides for a graduated tax. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
need not lack either inspiration or information. 

The Report of the Select Committee is a mine worthy of careful 
exploration. It is also a testimony to the high rectitude of our Civil 
Departments, who, not keen for change, eventually admit the obvious 
and concede the incontestable. 

The inquiry is also valuable as showing how even our wisest states- 
men cannot safely dogmatise on fiscal and economic conditions which 
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may be only temporary in their operation. Mr. Gladstone’s conten- 
tion that the Income-tax was unsuited to our financial system, and 
incapable of carrying a scheme of differentiation, is not now applicable. 
The evolution of the Income-tax has been a process of slow develop- 
ment. It is only now nearing the attainment of its full power as a 
‘ colossal engine of finance.’ 

Gzorcr McCrag. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE CURSE OF MACHINERY 


I suppose that we may take it for granted that the ordinary non- 
thinking individual, if the matter were laid before him for judg- 
ment, would set down the advent of the motor-car as one of the latest 
steps in the march of progress. But there are still in being those 
who cannot look upon the mere annihilation of space as a matter of 
very great interest or importance ; and who, if it were brought about 
to the detriment of aims of a higher order, could not do other than 
look upon it as no matter upon which to congratulate themselves. 

I do not know what one could take as a good definition of a machine, 
but however that may be, the thing that any ordinary mortal would call 
a machine, and not a mere tool, has been among us as a factor largely 
bearing upon human affairs for something less than a century. 

Man seems to have been given the power to expand his taste for 
experimental research to an almost infinite degree in any direction. 
Towards whatever point he turns his attention an endless vista of 
discovery opens out to him, but he seems to have been left no guid- 
ance, other than that of the accomplished thing, as to whether his 
discoveries along any one path are for the moral well-being of the 
race or not. 

Looking backwards upon what one knows of the last hundred 
years, one cannot but be struck with the possibility that the applica- 
tion of man’s genius to the invention of machinery has been fraught 
with loss rather than gain to the true moral and intellectual progress 
of the race. 

It will not, I hope, take up too much space and time to hold in 
brief review a few of the various departments of human life into 
which machinery has brought great changes, and to try to form a 
hasty opinion as to whether those changes have been really beneficial. 


Whether the Englishman of the past has had an inherent love 
for beautiful forms, or whether the materials for building that have 
come to hand have, by a divine foresight, of themselves been con- 
ducive to beauty in the buildings of which they were the component 
parts, it would be hard to decide. Probably the truth lies in both 
hypotheses, but certain it is that almost any English farmhouse, 
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hamlet, or village that has not been altered by the influence of 
machinery—either directly or indirectly—has been just the last touch 
that an artistic eye would feel to be needful to make the prospect 
complete. The local materials used have been in harmony with 
their surroundings. The rough-hewn timbers of the roof have in 
them the curves that the hand of nature moulded in the tree. The 
vegetable thatch, the wall of local stone, clay, or mud have all been 
in the same key to which the surrounding country was attuned. The 
buildings have been sprinkled along the watercourses, in the bottoms 
where their more formal outlines have not broken in upon the contours 
of the hills. 

It would be hard to believe that lives spent in surroundings and 
amid prospects harmonious with nature can have received from 
them no moral influence for good, or that it is not well for the life 
of man to be at least as attuned to beauty as that of the rest of crea- 
tion. 

Now as to the prospect where the hand of machinery has been 
at work. 

See this fair timbered valley, or would-be fair, rather—for what is 
it that spoils the whole and sets our artistic teeth on edge? If we 
would make a picture of it, what is it that we must leave out, or 
betake ourselves to some other scene? It is the roof of that great 
barn that offends. Look at the uncompromising rectangles thereof, 
its uniform grey metallic glitter! Can any man with a soul over- 
look a cluster of roofs of corrugated iron, set in a fair prospect, without 
a shudder? Albeit the vaunted machinery of the Black Country 
foundries produced it, the railway made its use here possible. 

T do not know that we need comment more on it. It can tell 
its own glaring story very well, and unfortunately the softening hand 
of time will have very little influence upon it. 

The art of the thatcher and the thatcher himself too have been 
banished to make way for the artisan of the Black Country. This 
is one of machinery’s victories. It is only one culled at large from 
many of a kind. 


We most of us have known some little fishing port before and 
after the railway ‘ opened it up.’ 

It used to straggle up the little stream, and each house was placed, 
not selfishly where it would get the most view for itself, but where 
it would help the prospect most. 

I do not mean to pretend that this was intentional, but where 
man is more or less primitive—i.e. natural—his works seem to be 
more in harmony with nature by a kind of natural instinct. 

Then came the railway with the tripper and the jerry builder in 
its train, and now the gaudy terraces flaunt their angular straightnesses 
fresh from the saw mill—not up the valley, but row after row along 
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the cliffs themselves, as ugly a collection of unpleasing straight lines 
as ever could be designed to spoil the infinite curves of the shore. 

They have indeed gotten their ‘ view’ of the sea—but look at the 
expense : a prospect spoiled by this marspot for just as many miles 
as it can be seen. 

This is no hyperbole. “Tis not a wickedness perpetrated in one 
or two places, but all along the coast. It is the ofispring of the 
machine that runs along the railway. 

With whatever of my various diatribes against, or accusations 
of, machinery, the reader may or may not find himself in agreement, 
of the lamentable results of its interference with agriculture I believe 
there will be no two opinions. 

It would be no fiction of the pen to say that the stalwart lines 
of men who, say thirty years ago, used to swing the scythe to the 
music of the falling ears were the backbone of the country. The 
wages of the rural labourer were small indeed, pitifully and possibly 
needlessly so, but, judging by the few remaining specimens of the 
breed who have survived to the present time, they were a race to 
whom for kindly geniality and intelligent reasonableness none of 
us are fit to hold a candle. I can recall the faces of many of these 
lean old toil-worn labourers, faces that looked as if they were the 
index of all the sturdy virtues that have been characteristic of the 
English race. 

On every farm of any size throughout the land there were several 
of them employed, and to the blessings that honest arduous toil 
brought to them and their posterity was added the joy of work in 
company. 

The ruthless hand of the machine gradually thinned their numbers ; 
they were not wanted, and now the cry of the farmer is that he cannot 
get the few men that he does want. : 

Apart from the attraction of the towns tlere is another cause for this 
that has been considerably overlooked. Very few men are company 
enough for themselves, and they dislike monotonous toil in the fields 
alone. The zest of a man’s vying with his fellows for the best work 
done is gone; and the few men who still have the chance to lend an 
extra hand at harvest time complain that the ‘ self-binder’ and other 
ingenious labour-saving appliances of that ilk have taken from the 
harvest field all its poetry—all its fun, they call it, but, ’tis no matter. 
The scythe and drashel were instruments fitted indeed to mould the 
muscle and stiffen the bone of the rank and file of a nation ; and if 
that were a matter of importance—which it certainly is not—it has 
turned out, I believe, as a matter of fact, that the self-binder and the 
thrashing machine do not do it any cheaper. . 

A race of giants banished for gain, and yet no one a farthing 
the better! (To the other counts against thee, O Machinery! we 
have to set thee down a fool.) 
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Within the last few years every town that has been swelled by 
the tide of immigration, and even some of those that have had the 
good luck to keep within a working companionable size, have started 
a system of electric trams. The motive for so doing is obscure, but 
probably the powers that be have considered that in this under- 
taking they have been moving with the times, a consolation that no 
one can deny them. 

Now the consequences of our becoming a nation of town-dwellers 
have been deplored on all sides. 

All the thinkers of the age agree that it is, or at any rate will be, 
a cause of degradation in the national physique. Yet what must 
we think of the intelligence of a town that provides a cheap and easy 
mode of abolishing the powers of walking among its citizens? Time 
was, when the business man and the clerk did at least put their muscles 
into use by walking to their places of business, likewise the women-folk 
to their shopping ; but now to many of these good people the idea of 
getting to any place by walking never seems to occur, and the tram 
service is looked upon as a great improvement. Improvement of 
what ? 

Will folk never learn that hardness is the only schoolmistress that 
can teach, and that all the mechanical aids to luxury are bad through 
and through and beyond a certain point absolutely devitalising ? 


Again, machinery in the shape of the railway engine, by forming 
a cheap and easy means of transit from the country, and in the shape 
of the manufactories (which, by the bye, is just what they are not) 
by necessitating the making of things in large centres instead of by 
local craftsmen, has been without doubt one of the, if not the most, 
important causes of the rural exodus and the fungus-like phenomenal 
growth of the towns. 

Time was, and not so very long ago either, when the towns were 
pleasant enough places for a man to live in, and for the love of which 
it was even worth while his fighting, if need was. 

The churches and public buildings were the visible signs of the 
rise and fall of a nation’s art, and the private dwellings, humble it 
is true, but each bearing the individuality of, and being a witness to, 
the architectural taste of the individual who built it, as diversified 
as nature, and yet each town homogeneous and with a character of 
its own, given it by the local materials the builder was perforce 
driven to use. I have been in old towns in which one could if so 
disposed seat oneself down in any part thereof and find the materials 
for a pleasing sketch. 

But what of the houses in the towns to the growth of which 
machinery has given rise, what are they like? If machinery had 
been merely the first cause of their being, it would be hard to say 
how much they might have differed from their predecessors ; but as it 
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is, unfortunately, machinery has had a finger in the pie of their actual 
building. The railway has brought the cheap and nasty deal from 
abroad, the sawmill has shaped it into beams, joists, and planks, as 
shapely as the parallelograms of Euclid. 

The railway has brought too the cast-iron railings to which the 
factories of the North have given birth—a most uninteresting prodigy. 
Whatsoever of ornament there is in use about the houses has not been 
the work of the craftsman, and as such a stimulant to his art, but 
has been almost invariably moulded in some distant factory. 

We could write on this subject ad nauseam, but to what purpose ? 
Enough of anything nasty, at any rate, is as good as a feast. There 
they stand, these houses, rows of them, miles of them, unpleasing, 
horrible. Nothing there is about them for the wholesome pride of 
the dwellers therein. °Tis true they serve for a covering from the 
winds of heaven, and to a certain extent they are sanitary—as witness 
the very evident cast-iron drainpipes and ventilating shafts. 

But are these the only qualities fitting to adorn the dwellings of 
the highest of creation? Is man to be put to shame by the art of 
such a humble builder as, say, the chaffinch in the beauty of his 
dwelling ? 


Sir Walter Besant in one of his novels has remarked that the 
most noticeable difference between the times of a hundred years 
ago and our own is that in the old days everything in the house was 
made by someone that one knew. The fender on my great-grandfather’s 
hearth was made for his grandfather by Tom Smith at the end of 
the village. He hammered it out by the sweat of his brow. My 
grandfather perchance stood by and saw it inthe making. A hundred 
years and more it stood a monument to Tom Smith’s muscles and his 
mastery of his trade. 

It may be that the fender upon which you are resting your feet 
at this minute, and whose composition, as a thing of no interest, 
you have not before noticed to be of cast iron and brass, came from 
Birmingham. On the other hand, perhaps it didn’t. It may very well 
be, for al] I know. that they make these things in Germany. At any 
rate wheresoever was the mould in whose womb machinery conceived 
it, along with some hundreds of its fellows all as alike, and much more 
so, than a lot of peas, it serves the purpose for which fenders were 
originally intended as well as the old hand-made article. It does so, 
but—and to my mind there is no end to this but—we have lost 
our old friend Tom Smith, and the cogwheels and gangs of machine- 
tenders possibly now on strike in Birmingham—or Germany was it ?— 
are in his stead. If you like the change there is nothing more to 
be said, but how should you like to be one of these same machine- 
tenders ? 

In the making of most of our household goods machinery has 
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done away with thecraftsman. True it is that some master-mind plans 
the design in the first pattern that becomes the father of thousands, 
but if these things had been made by human hands we should 
have had not one, but a thousand masters of their trade, instead 
of one artist only and an army of workmen doing some monotonous 
routine job for their daily bread. The whole svstem is a premium 
on dullness and mediocrity. Tt may be argued that this machinery 
more or less makes for cheapness, and on that account a man can 
become possessed of more goods than he would have had without it ; 
but a man’s life hardly consists in the abundance of things that he 
hath, and it is also quite on the cards that a few good possessions are 
worth a whole host of bad. 

When we come to think that in the making of almost everything 
we wear, almost everything in the house upon which we step, sit, or 
lie, machinery has had a hand to the ousting of some craftsman, the 
enormity of our wickedness becomes clear. 


Until quite lately those who had not bowed the knee to Baal 
were wont to congratulate themselves on one priceless unsullied 
possession. Our harmonious rural landscapes had become discordant, 
desecrated were the beauteous villages of our coasts, joy and poetry 
had fled the harvest field, the manhood of our towns was in a fair way 
to become a minus quantity altogether, our great towns had become 
like nothing that ever was in heaven or earth, handicraft had given 
place to machines and unskilled labour, the picturesqueness of our 
shipping was dying out, beauty in fact seemed to be veiling her face 
everywhere, but—we still had our roads. 

The wheelwright’s art, the horse-breeder’s powers of selection, 
and the daring of the colt-breaker furnished us with means of transit 
not unattuned to Nature, through whose alleys we made our way. 
Upon the roads, from one cause or another, strangely enough the 
blight of machinery had not fallen. 

If some denizen of some far off planet were to alight upon this 
England of ours it could not but strike him that the sole end and ob- 
ject of our lives was to get about as quickly as we could. Whereat 
he would no doubt admire greatly, seeing that it was a fair land and 
for real enjoyment’s sake one to be passed through slowly. He 
would no doubt think us to be a race of fools, and I wish I could make 
all men think so too. It would be at any rate a step in the right 
direction, if only an initial one. 

Let us make believe for a minute. Itisaspring morning. The air 
resounds with the love songs of the birds. The young buds by reason 
of the genial warmth of the sun are bursting into leaf. The springs, 
swollen with the winter’s rains, gush forth in gladness. All nature is 
awaking and joyous with life and spirits. Perchance our horse 
beneath us is if anything a thought too much in keeping with the 
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rest of nature for a nervous rider. But there! he is but young, it’s 
only play. But stay! it isn’t though. Did you hear that raucous 
‘toot-toot ?’ ‘Now then, steady old boy, it’s all right, face it like 
a horse.’ 

A cloud of dust, a vision of goggles, the roar and whirl of machinery, 
a stink of petrol, and the motor has passed us. Twenty, thirty miles 
an hour was it, and past a young horse? Are manners too being 
made by machinery ? 

He has gone, but the morning doesn’t seem the same. There is a 
bad taste left in the mouth. What good purpose is served by this 
scurry along the leafy roads ? 

Bias of course will bring a man into strange thoughts, but trying 
to view it calmly, does any man of anything like decent feeling and 
education fail to feel the jar and incongruity of it? Can any man 
of refinement look upon this laying open of the roads to the rush 
of machinery as really an example of progress in any direction worth 
having ? 

T have in the above passages dotted down a few of the most striking 
instances of the results that have been brought about by machinery 
as they occurred to me, and probably if we were to follow up the sub- 
ject in other directions we should come across pretty well as direful 
consequences. 

Even as far as we have gone it does not make a pretty list, which, 
with the possibility of repeating myselfi—maybe more than once— 
I here set down : 

Desecration of natural beauty, buildings for the description of 
which no respectable words can be found, joy and mirth gone from 
Arcadia, our houses filled with a host of utensils with no hall-mark 
of the artist on them, the decay of handicraft and the craftsman, 
labour-saving appliances for the ease, comfort, and consequent 
destruction of the body, and lastly, the abnegation of all good taste 
by allowing the rush and scurry of the towns along the country roads. 

It might be interesting, if the patience of the reader would bear 
with it, to go into the reasons why, in the opinion of some of us, thé 
inventive genius of mankind should in these latter days have turned 
out to be a curse rather than a blessing. It seems to me that a 
plausible solution of the mystery lies in this—and I do not mean 
merely to juggle with plausible words—that man is an animal, very 
largely at any rate, and he cannot suffer himself to wander very far 
from nature with impunity. 

If in the art of architecture, for example, he goes straight to nature 
for his designs, his art is more or less alive in direct ratio to his faith- 
fulness to her. Let his work, as it always does at a later stage, become 
stereotyped and it is acknowledged by critics to have lost its life and 
to be dead. 

Is it not possible, though, without stretching the analogy too 
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far, that man, in setting to work forces extracted from nature, so to 
speak, as opposed to strictly natural forces—using the forces of steam, 
electricity, and abandoning the direct force of nature, the winds, 
the streams, his own muscles, and those of the beasts of burden—may 
not too be on the road that leads to moral and intellectual death ? 

In all human things there is a rise and fall. All blessings pushed 
beyond a certain limit become a curse. Systems and nations decay, 
and perhaps this may be one of nature’s means for hastening the 
downfall of an effete civilisation. 

The seeking after machinery as a saving of labour is nothing more 
than a phase of the universal love of ease and luxury. In the struggle 
for ease and wealth, it appears from what the statisticians tell us that 
we are giving up the begetting of children. The nation that cannot 
see the writing on the wall—and what nation ever did ?—rushes on 
till its madness ends in suicide. 

As individuals, however, would it not be well for us if we were to 
lead a less complex life and wander less far from the God of Nature 
irom whence we came? Supposing we were to insist on using hand- 
made goods, in our food, clothing, furniture, and buildings, another 
tace of craftsmen would spring up, much would be done to stay the 
depopulation of the country, the congestion of the towns, and the 
defiling of much beauty—and look at it which way we will, and be 
we of what religion we may, man has no right to soil the beauty of 
God’s handiwork. 

Supposing we were in reason to seek after hardness rather than 
luxury and ease—but why waste time in vain conjectures? Prophets 
have arisen in these latter days, and if we have not stoned them 
their words have but tickled the outer ear and fallen upon barren 
soil. 

ReeinaLD Newton WEEKES. 
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GIOTTO IN MODERN LIFE 


THE life-work of a great artist may be approached from two different 
points of view. We may make it our aim to detach ourselves, as far 
as is possible, from the peculiar or accidental conditions of the age 
and country we live in, and, taking our stand upon the ground of 
common humanity—the identity of the human spirit in all ages— 
we may attempt to determine its permanent and intrinsic worth. 
Or else we may address ourselves to a narrower, yet hardly less 
important question, and consider whether it has any special bearing 
upon human life as we know it; whether it exhibits qualities likely 
to give it a more than ordinary interest or value to the society or 
nation to which we ourselves belong. It is our purpose in the present 
article to approach the work of Giotto with the latter end in view; 
and we shall therefore do well to admit unreservedly at the outset 
that this second aim or method implies the first. We wish to set 
up a relation between what is permanent on one side, what is temporary 
on the other: and we cannot do this till we have emancipated 
ourselves from the tyranny that the temporary conditions impose. 
These conditions operate like a refracting atmosphere, and distort 
the true shape of the object: they enter, unawares, into the mind 
and give a bias to all its observations: it cannot see anything that 
transcends them, because, unconsciously, it introduces them into 
everything that it sees. To relate ourselves truly to the object, we 
must first distinguish the object from ourselves. 

It is the recognition of this truth which has dictated the some- 
what stern spirit of strictly scientific criticism which prevails in art 
circles to-day. The kind of appreciation commonly accorded to 
works of art is treated with suspicion, and not without cause. The 
suspicion is, that pictures frequently give pleasure by virtue of 
qualities they do not possess, and are hardly ever admired most for 
the qualities which really make them conspicuous. The enthusiastic 
but misdirected eulogies of the crowd chill the heart of the more 
discriminating observer, and freeze the current of his praise. He 
stands before a work of art and admits little pleasure, less emotion, 
content to call attention in a dry, technical phraseology to the un- 
familiar minutiz of palette craft and brushwork. Yet no one knows 
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better than himself that those minutia are means, not ends, and 
that in a truly artistic comprehension they must be merged, if not 
ignored. The fact is that our whole attitude to art and particularly 
to the art of painting is characterised by a pervading atmosphere of 
- artificiality and constraint. The interest taken by the public in 
pictures is enormously on the increase, but as a public interest it is 
hardly two generations old, and does not as yet stand securely on its 
feet. In this it may be compared with a still more recent outburst, the 
revival of the cult of St. Francis. A very slight acquaintance with 
the English neo-Franciscans serves to show that there is a certain 
uneasiness in their camp : they eye one another with mutual distrust, 
each suspecting that the rest are not quite genuine in their devotion. 
And it follows in consequence—our national character is so strange— 
that those who care much for St. Francis conceal their feeling, and 
those who care little give exaggerated expression to the feeling they 
know themselves to lack. The same kind of exaggeration, either 
in excess or defect, determines, in general, our attitude to works of 
art ; it seems as if we could not be quite sincere either with ourselves 
or with them, as if it were more than we could do to see them in their 
natural light. Mr. Sturge Moore made a powerful protest lately 
against the unnecessary and injurious narrowness of modern art- 
criticism in his appreciative life of Diirer: and yet the general upshot 
of that work cannot have been quite what he wished it to be. It 
was the work, if we may so express it, of an expatriated Spartan : 
the restrictions which Mr. Moore discarded had their revenge upon 
him, and expressed themselves spitefully by leading him into the 
contrary excess. 

The cause of this curious play at cross-purposes is deeply seated 
in the national life. It affects other than the specifically artistic 
instincts. An interesting example of its operation occurred in the 
course of the recent agitation for the national purchase of Aira Force. 
One of our leading literary men—I fancy it was the Poet Laureate 
himself—in addressing a company, brought together, we may pre- 
sume, by common love of nature, told them how in the heat of an 
election contest he had retired to that secluded spot, and how while 
his ears were ringing with the jarring notes of human strife his spirit 
had found refreshment there in the mute music of nature and solitude. 
This method of approaching the matter seemed irrelevant to the 
British mind ; the audience was disquieted, as if afraid the speaker 
was about to confess he had composed a poem there ; it needed Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson to get up, and assure them that he was a Westmor- 
land man and knew the district well—that he had often scrambled 
up the Force when he was a boy and had cracked jokes and nuts 
there—not less than this was needed to convince the company that 
the place was after all a healthy one, untainted by the Muse, and 
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that, in spite of its poetic associations, there was no reason why it 
should be converted into a rubbish heap. 

Of course, beauty and the intimacy of the emotions aroused by it 
are subjects which could never be dealt with from the platform without 
very considerable tact ; yet it would be a mistake to suppose that it 
is only at our public meetings that such subjects are tabooed. A 
keen appreciation of beauty and the delicate sensibility that goes 
with it are among the most dangerous gifts an Englishman can 
have, dangerous because so rare. There is every chance that a 
nature richly endowed in this respect will develop fantastically 
and end by bringing its highest faculty into disrepute. It has 
even been questioned whether sensitiveness of this kind should not 
be allowed to be a law to itself, whether it is not presumption, 
pharisaism, sacrilege, on the part of the humdrum average we 
call society to dictate to so rare a spirit its common code of 
decency and order. Such questions can only be asked seriously 
in passing moments of sympathetic extravagance. But we touch 
a problem of serious and enduring significance when we ask how 
far society must accept responsibility for the ruin and abuse which, 
once it has come about, cannot be treated except as criminal, 
but which, in a society where artistic genius was understood and 
valued at its proper worth, could never have come about at all. 
The fact seems to be that the perception of beauty, being a highly 
elaborate and complex function, is peculiarly liable to detach itself 
from the main stream of our consciousness, and to behave anarchically ; 
at its worst it seems definitely to aim at subverting the judgments and 
activities to which we are determined by other functions, such as the 
moral and religious ; functions no less complex than itself, but better, 
because more continuously, related to the common conduct of life. 
All our faculties undoubtedly possess this power of detachment, or 
rather are subject to this calamity. They may set up within the 
individual a separate centre of individuality, and make two men of 
him instead of one ; indeed, a completely unified personality is so rare 
as to be remarked on whenever it is observed. Now nothing tends 
so much to provoke this kind of mental insubordination as the posses- 
sion of a bent or faculty foreign to the normal equipment of surround- 
ing society, the recognition of a class of truths to which others appear 
blind. Eccentricity springs usually from self-conceit, and the fact 
that such self-conceit may be well founded, may merit the better 
name of self-assertion, may approach or even overpass the border line 
that separates self-assertion from the gift of prophecy, does not save 
its victim from a violent one-sidedness hardly distinguishable from 
mania. We recognise this in the life of one of our greatest artists, 
William Blake. Blake’s conception of art, and of the relation of 
art to society, was comprehensive and profound ; but it was in an 
alien, unresponsive world that the fire of his conviction had been 
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kindled, where it had no choice but to prey upon itself; therefore, 
instead of expanding into a warm and generous glow, it shrank to a 
solitary gleam of piercing and almost perilous light. The normal 
English attitude to beauty seems to be determined by an unconscious 
recognition of this anarchic tendency of the esthetic consciousness. 
The staid and steady Britisher is never surprised to find that an artist 
is a mountebank. He may shrug his shoulders when he hears of 
Whistler’s worst extravagances, and think he pushed whimsicality 
somewhat too far; but he expects extravagance from an artist, and 
though he heartily dislikes it in all its manifestations, is content to 
tolerate them and the worship of beauty, by which he supposes them 
dictated, so long as they keep their distance, and do not obviously 
intrude themselves upon the proprieties of his more sober life. But, 
that the sobriety and propriety of his life is in any sense answerable 
for this extravagance and whimsicality has never crossed his mind. 
He hates anarchy in all its forms, and forgets that it is not a natural 
but a reactionary growth. To treat it with ignominy, or to attempt 
to stamp it out, is to provide it precisely with those conditions in 
which, and in which only, it can thrive. 

It is because of this natural antipathy or distrust, with which we 
eye the devotees of art and beauty, that the work of Giotto has, or 
might have, a peculiar significance for us in England at the present 
time. If we were living in a country where religion had so far fallen 
into neglect that the religious instinct could no longer express itself 
among us naturally, but either remained quiescent or else vaunted 
itself in a wanton luxuriance of asceticism, we should do well to turn, 
for an antidote, to the life of a man whose religious genius had 
developed, not at the expense of his other faculties, but by permeating 
them and drawing strength and substance from them ; a man whose 
ideal was lofty and intense, not because he had restricted and refined 
it, but because he had laid for it so large and generous a foundation 
that it rose as if by natural right and lifted itself without effort into 
the heaven of heavens. We have need of such an example less in 
the religious than in the artistic world, and for such an example there 
is none to whom we can better turn than to Giotto ; he is acknowledged 
on all hands to have been among the greatest, perhaps himself the 
very greatest artist the world has seen, but his specific faculty, his 
esthetic consciousness, never lost touch with the sum of those other 
faculties, both of heart and mind, which in their due subordination, 
combination, interaction, produce an article of higher value than any 
artistic excellence—a sane, strong, noble manhood. It is because 
Giotto was first of all a man, and rose to the height of fame without 
the smallest sacrifice of the principles and practice that govern 
happy human life, because he pursued beauty not as an abstraction 
to be secured by discarding alien matter, but as an organic principle 
to which nothing could be alien, everywhere discoverable by those 
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who have eyes to see it ; it is for these reasons that the work he has left 
behind him, primitive as it is, unlovely as is the condition to which 
time and vandalism have reduced it, remains and will remain an 
inexhaustible treasure house, a unique pattern for all who look to art 
not as to a toy prepared for the amusement of artificial sensibilities, 
but for revelation, as from a loftier level, of the true meaning 
and reality that underlie the experience of every day—for a view 
of life more comprehensive than the normal and therefore more 
profound. 

We do not, on the whole, conceive thus seriously of art in England 
at the present day; a suitable appreciation of the acknowledged 
masterpieces is part of the equipment of a gentleman ; ‘ society’ is 
interested in the beautiful, and it is necessary to be able to say some- 
thing intelligible about it ; and so we read art books and hang repro- 
ductions of our favourite Madonnas upon our walls. But how many 
of us recognise that a just development of the wxsthetic consciousness 
is a necessary element as well in the national as in the individual cha- 
racter, and that as long as we fail to apprehend the facts of beauty in 
their bearing upon practical life, so long our practical life itself is 
insecurely founded : that we are attempting to set up the mansion of 
our prosperity, while neglecting one of the materials essential to all 
sound construction? Such appreciation of art as we possess must 
indeed remain worse than useless to us until we are able instinctively to 
relate it to the conduct of practical life. Our national genius is for 
practice, and for the tactful common sense by which high abstract 
ideals can be accommodated to practice and to the concrete limita- 
tions thereby imposed. We could extend this accommodating 
genius to the realm of the beautiful if once we came to appreciate the 
value, the necessity of doing so. But, at present, we prefer to leave 
art and beauty without the pale, and to view them as fascinating but 
dangerous ideals, not seeing that the danger we shrink from, and 
even the fascination, is of our own making, and results from our 
refusal to bring the faculties, by which we apprehend them, -into 
healthy relation with the faculties which govern conduct—faculties of 
which we have less reason to be afraid, because by constant exercise 
we keep them sane. We need to study Giotto. 

One of the characteristics that strikes us first about Giotto i is his 
consoling straightforwardness. Most artists, we suspect, are over- 
subtle ; they take a subject, they set out ostensibly to paint one thing, 
while all the while intending to paint another. We, in our innocence, 
are deceived by them; we note the name of a picture, Virgin and 
Child, and we assume that the artist who composed it wished to pre- 
sent us with his idea of the Mother of Christ. It is only by slow 
degrees that we discover our mistake. And the discovery leaves us 
uncomfortable. In the work of Giotto there is no such discovery 
to be made. In his attitude to his subject he is as ingenuous as a 
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child, and what he wished to paint any child who knows the Bible 
story has but to look at his picture to find out. This is a stumbling- 
block to modern criticism ; for when once the weapons of subtlety 
have been devised, the temptation to use them is irresistible. But it 
is artists themselves who are primarily to blame for the confusion. 
They choose their subjects for the most part with as little regard for 
the essential character of the event or situation they profess to be 
depicting, as children playing nursery games. The scene in which 
Elisha curses the children who mocked him was a favourite among 
us for dramatic presentation when I was a boy. We failed fully to 
appreciate the dignity of the prophet, but we realised the magnificent 
opportunity of violence afforded by impersonation of the two she- 
bears. Not that the presence of Elisha was wholly purposeless ; 
without it the play must have degenerated into a common every-day 
performance, instead of sanctifying the drama for Sunday use; nor 
could there have been the same occasion for that peculiar venom 
which was allowed to be pardonable in bears summoned to execute 
a prophet’s command. The history of art—of sacred art in par- 
ticular—illustrates the same position over and over again; and the 
result has been a serious mystification of people, who, like ourselves, 
are naturally more susceptible of religious than of artistic truth. 
We have perceived dimly before a picture, such as Titian’s great 
Assumption, that there were qualities in it that seemed not perfectly 
in keeping with a religious imagination of the event, and, conscious 
only of the immense reputation of the artist, have been content to 
acquiesce in his performance, and believe that the work before us 
was a true example of religious vision, a vision tempered or transformed 
—so we have conjectured—by the unknown necessities of artistic 
presentation. If, then, while our appreciation of the picture has 
been conventional, the distrust underlying that appreciation has 
been genuine, need we be surprised that the latter has proved the 
determining feature in our practical attitude to the art ? 

Our natural susceptibility to religious truth acts not to our con- 
fusion, but to our enlightenment, when we approach the study of 
Giotto. The subjects with which he deals are religious, and our 
simple-hearted belief that the essential qualities of sacred art are to be 
sought in the associations that make it sacred, suffers no harsh treat- 
ment at Giotto’s hands. Great art consists in the perfect adaptation 
of finite means to infinite ends; and the true appreciation of it de- 
pends not so much upon the power to analyse. and admire the 
ingenuity which secured that adaptation as upon communion in 
understanding of the end and in the desire for it. Thus it is that 
a purely secular appreciation of Giotto is an impossibility, whereas 
a mind in which the life or the ideal of Christ is in possession of the 
future as well as of the past, is already half-way advanced towards 
the essentially artistic apprehension of the meaning of Giotto’s work. 
Vor, LXI—No. 359 G 
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It is on this account that the study of Giotto must have a peculiar 
value for the English mind, directing it automatically to a recogni- 
tion of the function of beauty in a serious and sober manhood. Giotto, 
like Milton, had learnt to ‘measure life betimes’; he was no mere 
artist in that restricted sense in which we commonly use the word ; 
he knew ‘ toward solid good what leads the nearest way’; he was a 
philosopher and a man of action. Born in England at the present 
time, he would soon have set aside the notion of devoting himself 
exclusively to art ; he would have refused to waste his talent in work 
which his countrymen would only half appreciate and half disdain. 
Rather we should imagine him, like Milton, an artist with one hand, 
a politician with the other, a great portrait painter and a great re- 
former, leaving to posterity a priceless record of the thought and 
feature of his distinguished colleagues in the Cabinet or in the House 
of Commons. In any case he would have been, as indeed he was, 
a man whom the mightiest must meet on equal terms, or not at all. 
For the fact that Giotto was born under a happier star, in a country 
and at a time when there was everything to encourage, nothing to 
check, the development of his artistic power, had not the effect of 
cramping or stultifying the development of his nature upon other 
lines. He rose to greatness upon the irresistible wave of religious 
enthusiasm which followed in the wake of that world-shaker St. 
Francis ; and, riding himself upon the billow’s very crest, while the 
gathered strength of it nerved his hand and fired his heart, he antici- 
pated the perils of its career and saw the sunken reef on which its 
weight and volume must go to wreck and lose themselves at last in 
foam. In an age when religious enthusiasm had over-reached itself, 
he maintained a perfect balance of mind, identifying himself so inti- 
mately with all that was vital in the Franciscan teaching that his 
version of the sacred story has all the grandeur and simplicity of a 
fifth gospel; and yet preserving so natural an interest, so generous a 
sympathy in contemporary life in all its forms, as to be the chosen 
companion of poet, priest, and king. 

In Giotto, as in Dante, the fibre, the gathered strength of the 
sturdy Florentine stem breaks gloriously into flower ; and the flower 
is of the rarest and most perfect that ever blossomed on the tree of 
humanity. It is at Florence, in the shadow of the great Campanile, 
that our thoughts turn naturally to Giotto. And there, indeed, we 
may find many a trace surviving of his power and influence in the 
exquisite sculptured reliefs on the bell-tower itself, in the sublime 
and tragic history of St. John the Baptist on the old bronze doors 
of the Baptistery. But Giotto, the painter, appears at Florence 
under a cloud. There are not more than two frescoes remaining in 
which the qualities really characteristic of his work make themselves 
immediately felt ; in the rest they can only be inferred after a tedious 
process of study, for which the normal traveller has neither patience 
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nor time to spare. And perhaps only one monument exists where, 
above the ruin and desolation wrought by time and by restorers, the 
image of this grand old Titan still rises unsubdued ; and this, un- 
happily, is at Padua, a city, indeed, of wonderful charm and beauty, 
but cast into comparative shade by the dazzling pre-eminence of her 
too near neighbour Venice. The decoration of the Arena Chapel at 
Padua, though it belongs only to Giotto’s middle period, and lacks 
the reconciling grace which he infused into his later and more perfect 
work, remains incontestably the grandest existing expression in art, 
not only of the Gospel story, but of the faith of Christendom. Yet 
it receives only the scantiest recognition. When I last studied there 
in the winter of 1903-4, for five days consecutively my companion and 
myself were the only visitors to the chapel. The sacristan explained 
to us that there was nothing unusual in this experience, and that the 
impression left upon the more enterprising travellers, who followed 
their guide-books to the ‘ Arena,’ was generally an impression of 
disappointment not unmixed with indignation, or even with disdain. 
Here is the curse of Venice. At Padua you are already inside the 
ring of magnetic attraction which surrounds the city of the sea; 
you are either anticipating already its atmosphere of ease and ecstasy 
or you are breathing it in retrospect and in regret; the spirit is 
oppressed by Giotto’s sterner, more vigorous mountain air. But at 
Florence these very frescoes, over which you cast now a languid 
depreciatory eye, would rouse and thrill you; you would return to 
them again and again, you would see them in a true perspective and 
would appreciate at last the towering eminence of that Atlas mind 
which in the morning-tide of Christian art brought heaven and earth 
together. 

The tide of specialist criticism is setting, momentarily, in a direc- 
tion unfavourable to just recognition of the highest and grandest 
qualities of Giotto’s genius. A movement of great interest is in pro- 
gress, from which valuable results are to be expected, in the form of 
permanent contributions to the range of our knowledge. The desire 
to concentrate attention upon the abstract essence, by virtue of 
which art is art, to analyse and define the formal principle, in which 
all arts agree, the tendency even to suspect the validity of an artistic 
appreciation which over-rides these narrow restraints—these repre- 
sent the main current of contemporary criticism. It argues no lack 
of appreciation either of the aim or the methods of this criticism to 
point out that, while thus pursuing the essence, as an abstraction, it 
is in danger of losing sight of the wider significance, the humaner 
aspects of the great subject with which it has proposed to deal. The 
distinguishing feature—the central essential quality which differen- 
tiates fine art and the love of it from all other forms of human activity 
and appreciation—is likely to be something delicate and elusive, 


and to defy easy formulation. In the meantime art depends, for its 
Ger 
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value, as always, not merely upon this abstraction or the recognition 
of it, but upon the larger life, the universal interests, in which it plays 
its part, and without which it could have no part to play. It is, in 
fact, a partial, an imperfect, criticism which pursues the element of 
difference or separation. In a just appreciation this element is seen 
to be inseparable from the presuppositions, the foundations, that 
unify and set it in relation with the life of which it is an expression. 
Whatever value art possesses, it possesses only as part of a whole 
and in relation to the whole of which it is a part. It could have no 
meaning and no existence otherwise. There is a likelihood, there- 
fore, that the greatest artists will be those in whose work this rela- 
tivity is most conspicuous, who in their artistic achievement have 
laid themselves most whole-heartedly under contribution to the age 
and society they live in, and have attained the most perfect fusion of 
their artistic with all their other faculties. The greatest art will be 
that in which the formative principle of beauty appears not in any 
pride of isolation but as a reconciling, harmonising power, aiming at 
no crude self-assertion, but by submission vanquishing every alien 
element and asserting itself at last in a triumphant union with the 
entire armament of the soul. Giotto’s art was of this calibre. We 
are sometimes told that the art of painting has not, in strictness, 
anything to do with an external world, with the familiar appearances 
of objects, with events as they happen in time or space. That it is 
something far removed from such banalities, and dwells in au invisible 
palace of its own building, founded upon the void: that if artists 
have taken upon themselves to tell stories now and then, they have 
forfeited their birthright by so doing, and made concessions to the 
grossness of humanity ; they have acted not as artists, but as mere 
men, and if the artistic quality of their work has not been sacrificed 
altogether, they have retained it in their own despite. And rightly to 
admire the beauty of their achievement we must banish from our 
minds all thought of the event with which they have foolishly 
associated and encumbered it ; we must follow not the story they think 
they have to tell, but those eternal verities to which all artists worth 
the name bear witness in every lightest touch upon the canvas or 
upon the wall. . 
Giotto’s work rejects this kind of abstract, idealistic appreciation. 
If it is beautiful, its beauty is of a kind inextricably interwoven with 
the deeper significance, be it of legend or history, which the artist 
has used it to express and to reveal. Giotto recounts the Gospel 
narrative in pictures which every Christian child may understand: 
it is a pity all our children are not familiar with them. And is he less 
an artist on that account? Here, rather, is the culmination of his 
greatness ; and here, too, is the quality which above all other qualities 
of his genius recommends him to our serious consideration to-day. 
We do not all conceive of the great story just as he did. But at the 
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least we recognise in the Gospels qualities which give them a unique 
place both in history and in literature ; we recognise that if they are 
not at the centre of our culture, and do not contain the principle of our 
progress, yet we cannot point to anything more central, more essential, 
than they. Giotto’s work appeals to us with all the simplicity and 
freshness, all the depth and grandeur, which make the Gospels sacred 
and sublime. It brings these high realities before us vivified, trans- 
fused by that warmth of imagination, whose issue we call beauty. 
Under the influence of this beauty the great past lives and breathes 
again, an animate presence to which the spirit has no choice but to 
respond. 

Physical science has been at some pains recently to come to an 
understanding with itself and others as regards its attitude to re- 
ligious belief, and the result has been a formal recognition—highly 
gratifying to minds in which the true relative positions of religion and 
science were inversed—of the credibility of certain contested tenets. 
With much seriousness, tinged perhaps with condescension, science 
has accorded them its papal wmprimatur. They received a different 
and a more congenial ratification six hundred years ago. Giotto 
painted the Nativity, the Crucifixion, the Ascension in a spirit so 
perfectly accordant with the profound significance attaching to these 
great Christian beliefs, equally whether we regard them as historically 
or poetically true, that, as we stand in the Arena Chapel, we realise 
once and for all that their truth, however we choose to explain or to 
define it, is here made manifest, revealed, endorsed. They have been 
proved in the mint of a new mind, and have returned from it, as they 
passed into it, pure gold. We forget the mechanism by which the 
metal was fused, or stamped, or moulded; we forget whether it is 
the spirit of art or of religion before which we bow. It is a new 
experience. We had heard it by hearing of the ear, but now the 
eye seeth it. Here, in the clear mirror of lofty imagination, Christ 
ascends in flesh and in spirit before our eyes ; the earth we tread on 
becomes an earth we share with Him. 

Art can achieve no greater thing than this, yet Giotto’s art 
achieved no less. And if the human spirit is, indeed, a unity, then the 
faculty which raised it and rose with it to this summit of grandeur 
is one which at our peril we treat with suspicion or with disdain. 
We are not men without it, our vaunted efficiency is not four-square ; 
our calculations are incomplete till they allow its proper weight to 
a factor of such tremendous power and consequence. The influence 
of beauty is a lever of inestimable force, and if we think to dispense 
with the use of it, it will not lie idle. Sever its connection with the 
machinery with which it should harmonise and interact, and ; ooner 
or later it is transformed into an instrument of destruction. Giotto 
was, as it were, a host in himself. He must have been a leader in 
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whatever age he had been born ; but, for the most part, the agencies 
by which great art is brought to birth are under the control, not of 
the artist, but of the society to which he belongs. We are all members 
one of another, and it is at once the greatness and the weakness of 
the artistic temperament that, above all others, it finds self-knowledge, 
self-revelation, in self-surrender. 


BasiIt DE SELINCOURT. 





‘A TEMPERANCE TOWN’ 


In one of the theatres of Boston, Massachusetts, a play bearing the 
above title has been before the public for some considerable time. 
The plot is good and the situations are marked by a great deal of 
genuine pathos and humour, but the drama also owes its popularity 
to a definite and undoubted trend in popular opinion, for it is written 
with a distinct bias against the objects and methods of the more 
extreme Temperance reformers in the United States. The motive 
of the play is largely to demonstrate, by a succession of ludicrous 
and pathetic incidents, the absolutely unreal character of prohibition 
in a town where the sale of liquor is forbidden by the State law. Little 
effort, of course, is made to give a fair hearing to the claims put for- 
ward by the Temperance party that very real benefits have accrued 
from State prohibition. On the other hand, contempt and ridicule 
are freely lavished on the manifest failures, hypocrisies, and subter- 
fuges which meet one at every turn in a ‘temperance town” like 
Portland, Bangor, or Lewiston. 

The Maine elections which were held in September of the present 
year were characterised by an amount of excitement and interest 
almost unprecedented in the history of the State. Maine in general 
and Cumberland county in particular had been for years a stronghold 
. of Republicanism, but in September an amazing change came over the 
political scene. The majority in favour of the Republican governor, 
Mr. Cobb, sank from 26,816, in 1904, to 9,000—a loss of no fewer 
than 17,816 votes—while the county in which Portland is situated, 
always on former occasions safely relied upon to furnish a Republican 
majority of 2,000, now bestowed its allegiance on the Democratic party, 
and returned a Democratic sheriff, Mr. W. M. Pennell, by a largely 
increased majority. The explanation of this astonishing reversal of 
popular sentiment forms a most interesting chapter in the history 
of the Temperance movement. It marks a culminating point in the 
long, dreary struggle of the Maine towns against the coercion of the 
country districts, and is full of warning to practical politicians of our 
own country in view of the promised Temperance legislation of 1907. 

For nearly half a century prohibition in Portland had been little 
else than a name One Republican sheriff after another had allowed 
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a large number of saloons to remain open and carry out a sale of 
liquor which was technically illegal. At intervals the keepers of 
these saloons were summoned before the magistrates and fined, but, 
owing to the low tone of morality which sometimes seems inseparable 
from the political life of the United States, the heavy fines inflicted 
upon the offenders found their way chiefly into the pockets of the 
sheriffs and their official colleagues. Some five years ago, however, 
a minister of religion, Mr. Pearson, succeeded to the office of sheriff 
and made desperate efforts to enforce the State prohibition law. 
Raids, fines, and imprisonments were of constant occurrence, the 
drink traffic was for the time being apparently suppressed, and to 
outward view the saloons were closed. But what really happened ? 
A careful investigation conducted by officials revealed the startling 
fact that during the régime of the parson-sheriff drink could be pro- 
cured in more than four hundred places spread over seventy-two 
streets in Portland alone ! 

At this point the work of Sheriff Pennell commenced. Mr. Pennell 
is a man in the prime of life, an unceasing worker, full of enthusiasm 
for every good cause and of irreproachable character in public and 
private life. He cordially disliked the hypocrisy of putting the drink 
traffic out of sight and pretending that it did not exist. At the same 
time he realised the very patent fact that the citizens of Maine were 
in permanent rebellion against the coercion forced upon them by the 
country districts, and intended by foul means or fair to secure a certain 
amount of liquor for their consumption. 

The outcome of the sheriff’s reflections was the ‘ Pennell Plan.’ 
Under this system some thirty saloons—selected because their business 
was respectably conducted—were allowed to sell liquor in Portland. 
Certain wholesome restrictions as to hours of sale and so on were 
rigorously enforced by the sheriff and accepted by the saloon-keepers, 
who had the fear of arrests and fines always before their eyes, and 
quite understood that any violation of the tacit understanding would 
result in the immediate inflictior of the heavy penalties provided by 
the existing law. The fines so inflicted at more or less regular inter- 
vals formed in practice a very considerable sum of money. But the 
revenue from this informal ‘ High Licence’ did not, as in the old 
Republican days, find its way into the pockets of various officials ; 
it was simply placed in the municipal treasury and used for general 
purposes. Such a system was on the face of it very imperfect ; the 
enraged prohibitionists who denounced Sheriff Pennell as ‘ violating 
his oath of office’ or ‘ nullifying the law’ were technically justified 
in their criticisms, and the thought that a public treasury was being 
enriched from the proceeds of direct illegality was not, even in America, 
a very comfortable one. Nevertheless, we must remember that the 
sheriff had to make the most of his material. He had no possible 
interest in the prosperity of the liquor sellers, upon whom the burden 
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of the High Licence levy fell quite impartially and quite irrespective 
of their political views. At the same time it is worth noticing that 
the saloon-keepers stated on more than one occasion that they pre- 
ferred the Pennell system to the old lax methods of the Republican 
sheriffs, because the levies made upon them for the private benefit 
of former sheriffs and other officials were really more burdensome 
than those exacted from them by Sheriff Pennell and added to the 
public funds. 

The Pennell saloons were few in number, quiet, well conducted, 
and, as a rule, situated in the less prominent parts of the town. They 
were quite unlike the glittering and attractive gin-palaces often found 
in communities where ‘ High Licence’ is the only law. And when 
any ardent prohibitionist in England is tempted to condemn Sheriff 
Pennell’s ‘ pious fraud’ he or she must not forget that under this 
system the saloons in Portland were reduced to thirty, 7.e. one drink- 
ing place to two thousand of the population—a condition of things 
beyond the wildest dreams of any licensing justice in England. The 
sheriff carried out his scheme with unflinching courage and impar- 
tiality, and the whole community of Maine was filled with amazement 
when, some two years ago, the agent of the Portland Liquor Agency 
(which was always permitted to sell alcohol for ‘ medicinal or me- 
chanical purposes’) was suddenly arrested on a charge of illegal 
selling. The case was perfectly clear. ‘Martini Cocktails’ and 
other American drinks had been sold in a reckless fashion by the 
agent, Mr. Douglas, under the transparent alias of ‘ medicines,’ just 
as the lonely officer on the South African blockhouse lines occasionally 
secured a few half-bottles of champagne under the nom de querre 
of ‘ medical comforts.’ Mr. Douglas, however, died before the date 
fixed for his trial, and the Republican newspapers, to their shame, 
actually denounced Sheriff Pennell as the ‘ murderer ’ of the agent ! 

The ‘ Pennell Plan’ had been in force for more than a year when 
the sheriff's term of office expired. The Republicans were full of 
hope. They had used every effort to interfere with the smooth 
working of the system in vogue. Members of the police force who 
were in sympathy with the Republican party had exerted themselves 
to the utmost in order to arrest as many drunkards as possible and 
thus help to prove that the method adopted by the Democratic sheriff 
was a fruitful source of increased drunkenness. Hitherto, for example, 
no policeman had ever arrested an intoxicated person who, without 
creating disorder, had retired to his own house, but these political 
zealots now took to invading the homes of alcoholic citizens and 
haled the offenders before the municipal court. The sheriff very soon 
saw through this manceuvre, and quietly informed all whom it might 
concern that if this abnormal number of arrests continued he should 
be compelled to close summarily those saloons from which the drunk- 
ards procured their liquor. This clever intimation had the desired 
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effect, and the sanctity of the inebriate home was for the future 
respected by the Republican policemen. Pulpit influence, too, was 
exerted against the return of the sheriff. Various prohibitionist 
ministers publicly denounced the wickedness of an official who was 
described as a ‘law-breaker in high places,’ and the help of Heaven 
was invoked to end the mischievous career of an ‘ official perjurer.’ 
Undeterred by any menace from this world or the next, Sheriff Pennell 
took a step very unusual in the case of those who had aspired to or 
actually occupied his office. He addressed a series of public meetings. 
Such a course of action would have been singularly embarrassing to 
the long series of his Republican predecessors, whose fiscal relations 
with the ‘ prohibited’ liquor shops were not regarded as altogether 
suitable for publication. At former elections as a rule the sheriff 
asked for prohibition votes, but as regards any details of the liquor 
administration he maintained a discreet silence. But now Sheriff 
Pennell frankly took the people into his confidence, described the 
enormous difficulties of the situation, and simply asked them to 
decide whether they preferred his system of technical illegality and 
straightforward finance, or the open hypocrisy and personal black- 
mail of former days. The people of Portland answered his question 
with no uncertain voice, and re-elected Sheriff Pennell with a largely 
increased majority over his Republican opponent, who had fought 
as the avowed supporter of ‘ prohibition.’ 

And now begins a new act in the serio-comedy of the Maine legisla- 
tion. The Republicans were beside themselves with indignation and 
disappointment, and the party machinery was set in motion in order 
to check and, if possible, render futile the democratic methods of 
Sheriff Pennell. A conference of Republicans was held at Augusta, 
and, as a result of their deliberations, the already over-loaded statute- 
book of Maine—there had been already some sixty amendments of 
the liquor laws since their inception in 1846—was enriched by two 
fresh ordinances, the ‘Sturgis Commission’ and the ‘Oakes Law.’ 
The duty imposed upon the commissioners was this : they could.enter 
any county in Maine where the prohibitory law was not adequately 
enforced, and could take that law out of the sheriff's hands and see 
to its enforcement themselves, and thus incidentally deprive the 
delinquent county of such revenues as might accrue from the in- 
fliction of fines for the sale of alcohol. The Oakes Law formed a kind 
of drastic corollary to the Commission, for it decreed various pains and 
penalties, extending even to imprisonment, against any sheriff who 
neglected his duty of suppressing the liquor traffic. 

The third and last act of our liquor drama brings up the story to 
the present month. The instructions of the Commission and the 
Oakes Law, though drawn up in general terms, were manifestly 
directed against Cumberland county. The audacious sheriff, who 
had successfully defied all the forces of the Republican party, was 
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to be humiliated in his own city, and perhaps punished into the bar- 
gain. But once more the Republicans underrated the extraordinary 
cleverness and energy of their opponent. Before the Sturgis com- 
missioners could descend upon the offending county and the Oakes 
Law fall in vengeance upon official neglect, Sheriff Pennell, with that 
happy audacity which characterises the successful leader of men, 
decreed that ‘ henceforth Cumberland county is to be dry,’ and, adds 
a local newspaper, ‘the dryness which ensued was the very dryness 
of Sahara.’ Never in living memory has the prohibitory law been 
enforced with greater severity than at present. When Sir Thomas 
Whittaker visited Portland some three years ago he found a con- 
siderable number of saloons situated in well-known:streets and easily 
accessible. One may walk to-day from one end of Portland to the 
other without seeing any open sale of beer or whisky ; the hotels no 
longer supply visitors with surreptitious drink, and the city liquor 
agency is conducted with a most rigid regard for the spirit as well as 
the letter of the law. ‘ You insist on my carrying out the law,’ says 
the sheriff, in effect, to his Republican opponents. ‘ Very well, then, 
carry out the law I will, but it shall be an honest and rigorous enforce- 
ment. I will deal impartially with all the saloons, and no money 
shall find its way into private pockets. The citizens of Portland can 
then see for themselves what a genuine enforcement of the law means, 
and can at the next election decide for themselves whether they will 
simply continue the existing methods forced upon them by the Re- 
publican party, or vote that the whole vexed question shall be re- 
submitted to the electorate.’ The fairness and manly straightforward- 
ness of the sheriff have appealed powerfully to the citizens, and the 
discomfited Republicans have realised that they have fallen into the 
ditch which they prepared for another. 

‘ Resubmission,’ then, is to be the test question at the next election. 
All that the sheriff and his friends ask is that the people of Maine shall 
once more decide for themselves the question whether prohibition 
shall prevail throughout the State or local option be accorded to the 
various districts so that they may deal with the liquor traffic as they 
think best. It is surely a reasonable demand. In Scandinavia the 
licensing question is resubmitted to the electorate every seven years, 
and the citizens of Portland, Bangor, and other towns ask why they 
should be irrevocably bound by a regulation drawn up a quarter of 
a century ago? The question of ‘ Resubmission ’ is. of course, a very 
serious one in Maine, for the prohibitory ordinance is actually a part 
of the constitution of that State, and, in order to alter any portion of 
the constitution, a two-thirds majority is required in the legislature. 
This then is to be the all-important question at the next election— 
‘Resubmission’ or the status quo ante. The prohibitionist party, 
which includes many men and women of high character and social 
standing, resolutely refuses to countenance any re-opening of the 
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question. The attitude of such a citizen as Colonel Neal Dow, the 
grandson of the well-known General, ‘the father of the Maine pro- 
hibition law,’ is quite clear and intelligible. He would maintain that 
he and his friends are perfectly satisfied with the existing law, that 
they appreciate its benefits and have no desire for any change. The 
onus therefore of agitating for ‘ Resubmission ’ cannot reasonably be 
expected to fall upon them. If the malcontents agitate for resub- 
mission, the prohibitionists cannot help them and may justifiably 
oppose them. What underlies this pronouncement is probably a 
serious misgiving prompted by the contemplation of the many 
American States which have formerly accepted prohibition and sub- 
sequently discarded it for local option. 

The enforcement of the prohibition law is, as I have already said, 
carried out at present in Portland with a thoroughness and severity 
hitherto unknown. Raids, arrests, and fines are the crambe repetita 
of the police-court annals, no open saloon exists, the Liquor Agency 
is altogether above suspicion, and no hotel will, under any pretext, 
furnish the visitor with any form of intoxicant. Nevertheless, what 
do we find? A few weeks ago I visited Portland, and after dinner 
at my hotel, took a walk with a friend through the town. At 8.30 a 
successful police raid was directed against the Atwood Café in Center 
Street. Fifty dozen bottles of Budweiser beer and several dozens of 
‘Bass’ were captured and removed in patrol waggons. About 
10 o’clock I asked a young man who appeared to be in charge of the 
restaurant if I could get a glass of beer, and he said that he would 
have been delighted to accommodate me, but every bottle of beer 
had been removed in the raid. This young person appeared to be 
quite cheerful ; he seemed to regard his losses as the fortune of war, 
and the restaurant had probably realised considerable profits on 
previous sales. Leaving this optimist, we soon afterwards reached a 
doorway which somehow suggested alcohol. I entered, and on 
passing through an inner door found myself in an ordinary bar, with 
the familiar white handles ranged along its inner side. Placing five 
cents on the counter, I was promptly served with a glass of beer. 
Half a dozen other men were drinking; and, while I was inside, 
breaking the law in order to gain information, a powerfully-built 
man, who stood at the end of the room, handed over flasks of whisky 
to several disreputable-looking individuals, who entered the bar 
quickly and as quickly disappeared. These men are known as ‘ pocket 
pedlars,’ and sell spirits—most of it fiery and maddening stufi—at 
exorbitant prices to customers whom they chance to meet. Before 
reaching our hotel we were accosted several times by these peripatetic 
traders. As we continued our walk down this street, a well-known 
thoroughfare leading out of the main street, we saw four or five places 
where drink was evidently being purchased and consumed, and 
within the compass of an hour’s walk, all told, we met at least twenty- 
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five drunken men and women. I next paid a visit to the police- 
station, where six ‘drunks’ had just been brought in, one of them a 
young artilleryman, and another a middle-aged woman. The former 
was disfigured from a blow which had cut open his eyebrow, and 
the woman screamed so loudly that one of the prisoners, who ap- 
peared less drunk than the rest, loudly complained that sleep was 
impossible. The four others lay like logs, stupefied by the vile spirits 
purchased from some ‘dive,’ ‘kitchen bar,’ or ‘ pocket pedlar.’ On 
the previous day there had been fourteen arrests for drunkenness. 
Later in the afternoon four boys were brought in, then a man and 
his wife, then two women, one of whom was so maddened by drink 
that she dashed herself in frenzy against the iron bars, and had to 
be placed in the padded cell. As some slight diversion from this 
unsavoury scene, I accompanied the police in a raid upon a gambling 
den. Six of them, armed with batons and revolvers, made a con- 
certed rush up some rickety steps, only to find that the Chinese 
inmates had received warning of our approach. No trace of dice or 
cards was visible, but on the floor sat a Chinese mother engaged in 
teaching her young child the sublime ethics of Confucius, and feeding 
it with ‘chop-suey.’ We left this pleasing picture of domestic tran- 
quillity and returned to the police-station, where the ‘drunks’ had 
meanwhile been reinforced by two fresh arrivals. I was then shown 
a kind of subterranean museum of alcohol curiosities. There were 
boxes with false bottoms, refrigerators fitted up with small shelves 
for bottles, gas tubing, which wore an innocent look, but really con- 
veyed liquor from some secret reservoir inside the wall, and so on. 
Next door was a cellar filled with captured bottles of beer and spirits, 
the contents of which were poured down a sink at the end of the 
room, while the bottles were sold to defray partly the cost of their 
capture. Here, too, was a watering-can, which had belonged to a 
family of a father, mother, and two children. First of all the father 
was convicted of selling liquor, and was soon liberated because the 
judge pitied the poor woman left alone to face the world without 
her bread-winner. Soon afterwards the woman was detected in 
further illicit disbursements from the watering-can. She was also 
let off in order that the poor children should not be left without a 
mother’s care. Not long afterwards both father and.mother were 
lodged in jail for a similar offence, and actually during their parents’ 
imprisonment it was found that the two innocent children were 
busily engaged in selling whisky from the same receptacle ! 

Next morning sentence was passed on ten cases of intoxication, 
while three men charged with the illegal sale of liquor were remanded 
for a week, and one woman convicted of the same offence was fined 
200 dollars. Nothing seems to deter some of these illegal vendors. 
In one case there have been no fewer than eighteen convictions in four 
years, and another inveterate offender has actually been punished 
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144 times since he first took up this nefarious traffic in 1870. The 
sentences on the drunks were by no means light. Two men and one 
woman received ninety days’ imprisonment, two men and one woman 
were fined ten dollars (2/.) and costs, and the rest three dollars and 
costs. This, then, is the sort of police record for the town of Port- 
land at a time when the prohibition law is more drastically enforced 
than ever before. The net result is that during the week I was there 
no fewer than fifty-eight arrests for intoxication took place, and the 
average for the year actually amounts to between forty and fifty 
per week, which in a population of 60,000 works out for Portland 
to about forty per 1,000 inhabitants per annum—+.e. three times as 
bad as our worst drinking centres, the seaport towns and mining 
counties, six times as bad as London, and nine times as bad as our 
manufacturing towns. According, also, to the last available statistics 
(1898-1899), the arrests at Bangor number forty-six per thousand, 
Augusta twenty-nine, Bath thirty-one, Lewiston twenty-nine, while 
Gardiner reaches the appalling total of sixty-nine per thousand! 
Such statistics cannot, it is true, be cited as absolutely conclusive 
evidence in these cases, for they do not cover all the ground, but, 
after all, they form practically all the available data we possess for 
comparisons between one town and another, and they certainly lend 
support to the view of practically every ordinary level-headed citizen 
one meets that the prohibition law is in many respects a hypocritical 
farce as far as the larger towns are concerned. 

I have in the preceding notes dealt almost exclusively with the 
city of Portland, but it seems certain that the condition of some other 
towns in Maine is far worse. At Bangor it is perfectly easy to pur- 
chase drink, and at Lewiston the sale of alcohol from the laxly con- 
ducted agency amounts to something between twelve hundred and 
fifteen hundred dollars weekly! The Sturgis Commissioners have 
never paid a visit to Bangor because—this seems to be the real ex- 
planation—the Republican party is strong at Bangor, and any inter- 
ference with the citizens in the matter of greater liquor stringency 
might seriously imperil many thousands of Republican votes. The 
Oakes Law, too, which came in with a flourish of trumpets, is virtually 
dead. In no single instance have any proceedings been takeri under 
it against any sheriff, deputy sheriff, or county attorney, ‘ who shall 
wilfully or corruptly refuse or neglect to perform his duties’ under 
the prohibition law. 

It is, of course, very difficult altogether to avoid personal bias in 
drawing conclusions from the evidence furnished by experiences in 
Maine. Take a recent example. During the last electoral cam- 
paign in Portland two Finnish gentlemen, one of whom was a Dr. 
Seppala, were commissioned by the authorities of the archduchy of 
Finland to investigate the working of the Maine law. They were, I 
believe,’ severely, handicapped by their almost complete inability to 
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converse in English, but they consulted a number of representative 
citizens, and subsequently a letter was written by Dr. Seppala in . 
which, in a somewhat rhetorical fashion, he eulogises the present 
Maine law. But the letter is, on the face of it, the work of a con- 
vinced prohibitionist, impervious to any antagonistic arguments, and 
it contains, amongst other things, a most unjustifiable innuendo that 
the sheriff is ‘not very much against the business’ of ‘ kitchen bars’ 
and ‘dives.’ A short time after the departure of Dr. Seppala and 
his companion another Finnish deputation arrived on the scene, 
consisting of three gentlemen, Messrs. Schumann, Silacus, and Bostrom. 
These more recent envoys did not, it seems, make any serious effort 
to ascertain the views of the prohibitionist leaders in Portland, and 
the editor of the Portland Evening Express now claims to have dis- 
covered that the three Finns were despatched to Maine by a body 
of brewers and distillers as a kind of counterpoise to the teetotal 
delegates who preceded them. To this fact, if it be correct, some 
colour is undoubtedly lent by the exaggerated and one-sided report 
published in the Daily Eastern Argus. Prohibitionist claims are 
allowed no hearing whatever ; the entire report is, indeed, nothing 
but a piece of special pleading against the enforcement of any pro- 
hibitory law. Take, for example, the following paragraph: ‘We 
have visited saloons in Baltimore, New York, Newhaven, Hartford, 
Providence, Boston, and Manchester, and we can freely state that 
we have seen more “drunks” in Portland than in all those places 
put together.’ Such a statement as this passes beyond the limits of 
ordinary exaggeration, and is simply grotesque in its falsity. 

For my own part I can fairly claim that I did my best to hear 
both sides in this controversy. The utmost courtesy was extended 
to me by the official authorities at Portland from the sheriff down- 
wards, and Colonel Neal Dow and other prohibitionists were equally 
ready in the midst of their busy days to afford me full and interesting 
information. In summary, then, it is clear, on the one hand, that 
the prohibition law in Maine has certain distinct advantages which 
cannot be lightly disregarded. To a very large extent it prevents 
the drink habit from being formed amongst the young men who 
have been decently brought up. It is no longer respectable to drink 
in public. No self-respecting citizen can possibly provide himself or 
his friend with a casual drink in any Portland street. The business 
man, clerk, or artisan is not confronted with that fatal facility of 
procuring liquor which is a curse to England ; nor is the ordinary 
citizen in the course of a walk down the street able to ‘ warm him- 
self’ or ‘cool himself’ according to the special pretext for alcohol 
furnished by the weather. Further, the inducement to drink offered 
by the pernicious free-lunch system of the American saloons is, of 
course, non-existent in Maine. The fact that the law is frequently 
violated is not an absolutely convincing argument against its wisdom. 
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Were this the case, there would be a good deal to say against the 
validity of almost every law, from the Decalogue to bicycle regula- 
tions. 

On the other hand, I cannot help thinking that the benefits secured 
by the existing law are bought at too heavy a cost. Whatever may 
be claimed with respect to the better educated classes of society, it 
seems clear that amongst those members of the community less able 
to resist temptation, drunkenness is quite as rife in the towns of 
Maine as in non-prohibition areas. Nor must it be forgotten that 
any well-to-do citizen of Portland, Lewiston, or Bangor who belongs 
to a social club can quite easily drink a whisky and soda upon the 
premises whenever he cares to. And this easy evasion of the spirit 
of the prohibition ordinance really establishes the evil principle of 
* One law for the rich and another for the poor.’ 

Again, the whole atmosphere of public feeling at Portland is 
charged with intense irtitation. It seems certain that an overwhelming 
majority of the citizens are utterly opposed to the severity of the 
existing liquor laws. The towns realise that they are coerced by the 
country districts where—so it is said—the farmers easily store in their 
houses all the alcohol they need, have no pressing necessity for public 
saloons, and vote solidly for prohibition. Finally, the worst feature 
of the whole system is the low tone of public morality which seems 
to result from it. Hypocrisy is the keynote of the situation. Drink 
is prohibited, but drunkenness is horribly patent. The secretary of 
the Y.M.C.A. told Sir Thomas Whittaker three years ago that he 
had never seen a glass of spirits in Portland, and yet at that moment 
he could have walked into thirty saloons and purchased whisky over 
the counter in broad daylight. Unless the towns are fortunate 
enough to secure such honest and incorruptible officials as Sheriff 
Pennell, this hypocrisy translates itself into a recognised system of 
personal blackmail. Politics in Portland are, so to speak, saturated 
with alcohol ; all other questions of social reform sink into insigni- 
ficance, and are subordinated to the one all-absorbing topic—the 
conditions under which this municipal hypocrisy is to be carried on. 
The degradation of the whole system is felt very keenly by a large 
section of the most thoughtful citizens, and, as far as the ‘ Temper- 
ance Towns’ are concerned, it is certain that at the first available 
opportunity an enormous majority of votes will be recorded for 


* Resubmission.’ 
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BEES AND BLUE FLOWERS 


Accorpine to what Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace has called ‘ Mr. 
Darwin’s beautiful theory,’ the world is indebted to the bee for the 
blue flower. Or, as Mr. Grant Allen expressed it, the flowers ‘ have 
become blue because blue is the favourite colour of bees.’ 

And there are few scientific theories which have enjoyed a wider 
popularity than this which ascribes the origin of flowers to the selec- 
tive action of insects. Darwin expressed his view in the Origin of 
Species as follows : 

We may safely conclude that if insects had never existed on the face of the 
world the vegetation would not have been decked with beautiful flowers, but 


would have produced only such poor flowers as are now borne by our firs, oaks, 
nut and ash trees, by the grasses, by spinach, docks, and nettles. 


The idea thus set forth was taken up and developed by popular 


writers and seized the public fancy in a remarkable way. It was 
not merely a scientific explanation, there was poetry in it—it was a 
‘beautiful theory.’ The thought that insects by visiting the flowers 
for their own ends had, unconsciously, played the part of florists and 
produced for us the varied flowers of the fields and woods was a 
fascinating one. Lord Avebury has expressed it thus : 


As our gardeners, by selecting seed from the most beautiful varieties, 
have done so much to adorn our gardens, so have insects, by fertilising the 
largest and most brilliant flowers, contributed unconsciously, but not less 
effectually, to the beauty of our woods and fields. 


A French writer, Théophile Gautier, has ventured on the assertion : 
* Jamais les arbres verts n’ont essayé d’étre bleus.’ 

But according to the above theory green plants have not only 
tried but succeeded—as regards their flowers—in becoming blue. 
And this in response to the solicitations of the bee. 

The poetic side of the theory was largely developed in this country 
by the charming papers of Mr. Grant Allen. The evolution of the 
blue flower by the bee became a classic in the fairy tales of science. 
In one of Mr. Grant Allen’s fascinating essays he explains the origin 
of the blue monk’s-hood from a plain yellow flower like a butter- 
cup. The story runs as follows : In the far-off past there was a plain 
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buttercup-like flower of a yellow colour. Let us call it a buttercup, 
although it could not be identified with any living species. To these 
buttercups the bees resorted for pollen and nectar. Now, amongst 
them there were some with a tinge of blue. These the bees selected 
for their visits. They were thus cross-fertilised and produced more 
numerous and vigorous offspring than those which were not blue and 
not selected. And in succeeding generations bluer and bluer flowers 
chanced to appear, and were selected by the bees in a similar way. 
Thus the yellow buttercup grew bluer and bluer. At the same time 
there were trifling variations in the shape of the flower. A petal in 
some was bent over to form a protection for the nectar. These were 
selected, and gradually in a similar way the hood of the monk’s-hood 
was evolved. So with the other peculiarities in the shape of the 
flower. Then it chanced that a plant arose with more numerous 
flowers on one stem. This was immediately noticed and seized on 
by the bee. And as flowers appeared more closely grouped on a stem 
they continued to attract the bee by their greater conspicuousness, 
and were selected and benefited. At last appeared the tall spiked 
inflorescence of the monk’s-hood with its closely set, blue-hooded 
flowers. Such is the story of the bee and the blue flower, told in less 
poetic language, but substantially the same as the more fascinating 
account of Mr. Grant Allen. 

But there is a white variety of our common blue monk’s-hood, 
and Darwin relates a curious fact about it. 

Dr. W. Ogle [he writes] has communicated to me a curious case. He gathered 
in Switzerland 100 flower stems of the common blue variety of the monk’s-hood 
(Aconitum Napellus), and not a single flower was perforated ; he then gathered 
100 stems of a white variety growing close by, and every one of the open flowers 
had been perforated. 


This shows, at least, that the white monk’s-hood had been frequently 
visited by bees—it suggests that it may have been more visited than 
the blue. 

And then there is a yellow species of monk’s-hood (Aconitum 
Vulparia). Now, was this yellow monk’s-hood derived from the blue 
or the blue from the yellow ? Or perhaps we should rather say, Was 
their common ancestor yellow or blue? If the former, then where 
was the bees’ taste for blue during the long ages when the yellow 
monk’s-hood was being evolved from the buttercup? And if the 
bees’ taste came later, how has the yellow monk’s-hood remained 
yellow in spite of it ? If, on the other hand, the common ancestor was 
blue, how could a yellow be derived from it by the ‘ azure-loving bee’ ? 
For it is to be remembered that monk’s-hood is a typical bee flower 
in shape, both in the blue and yellow species. 

The unappreciative Peter Bell saw nothing in the primrose but 
yellow : 


A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 
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The more appreciative bee saw in a plain yellow buttercup the. 
possibilities of a blue monk’s-hood. The siren song of floral evolution 
thus chanted has allured many a naturalist who has thrown himself 
into the sea of wild speculation and absurdity which has surged up 
round the story of the bee and the blue flower. Only here and there 
among them a Ulysses has bound himself to the mast of reason and 
common sense. But the sirens sing on, and the sea still claims its 
victims. 

Mr. Grant Allen’s bee is a lover of blue: no other bee could 
evolve a blue flower. What grounds are there, then, for supposing 
that blue is the favourite colour of bees? The belief that bees prefer 
blue, which forms so essential a part of the theory, is founded solely 
on certain experiments carried out by Lord Avebury. These experi- 
ments consisted in placing honey on slips of glass over paper of various 
colours, and noting carefully the visits of a particular bee, or several 
bees, to this honey. Now, the result of these observations showed, 
not that a bee visited the honey over the blue paper only, but that it 
paid a larger number of visits to this than to that over any one of the 
other colours. In fact, the experiments showed at the most only a 
somewhat limited and partial preference for blue on the part of the 
bee. A further criticism may be offered on Lord Avebury’s remarks 
on his own experiments. 


I put some honey [he writes] on a piece of blue paper, and when a bee had 
made several journeys, and thus become accustomed to the blue colour, I placed 
some more honey in the same manner on orange paper about a foot away. 


And again : 


Having accustomed a bee to come to honey on blue paper, I ranged in a 
row other supplies of honey on glass slips placed over papers of other colours— 
yellow, orange, red, green, black, and white. 


We note that it was only after a bee had become accustomed to 
take the honey off blue paper that it was put to the test. Surely the 
fair test would have been to offer the bee honey on the different 
colours when it first came. But as a matter of fact we believe that 
Lord Avebury’s experiments were not designed to show that bees 
prefer blue, but rather that they can distinguish and appreciate colour. 
To show that they prefer blue, a different series of experiments would 
be required. 

But if the bee does prefer blue, and if Lord Avebury’s experi- 
ments be held to prove it, they could be easily repeated by others. 
It is a significant fact that they have never been confirmed by any 
other observer; it may be even doubted whether Lord Avebury 
himself has repeated them a sufficient number of times to com- 
pletely eliminate the element of chance: One observer, M. Bonnier, 
who tried some similar experiments, found that the colour of the 
paper beneath the honey made no difference in the frequency of the 
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bees’ visits. But then, of course, he had not first accustomed the 
bees to come to the blue. 

Let us suppose, however, for the sake of argument, that Lord 
Avebury’s experiments have been conducted under sufficiently rigid 
scientific conditions, that they have been sufficiently often repeated, 
and that he is justified in the conclusions he has drawn from them. 
Even this is not enough. If this pre*erence on the part of the bee is to 
make it efficient as an evolver of blue flowers, it must show it by 
picking out blue flowers for its visits. And if the action of the bee 
in nature seems to contradict Lord Avebury’s conclusions, it is surely 
these latter that will have to be explained away. Let us, then, look 
at the real bee at work among the flowers. It occurs at once that a 
decisive experiment would be to present a bee with a number of 
flowers of a similar shape and scent, but differing in colour. And 
anyone who possesses a garden will find all the details for the experi- 
ment arranged for him there. He has only to go out, note-book in 
hand, and jot down the progress of the experiment. A bed of 
hyacinths, for example, often presents us with the three colours, red, 
white, and blue together. Watch the bees on such a bed. As they 
arrive, one goes first to a white flower, another to a blue, and a third 
to a red. They pass from white to blue or red, from red to blue or 
white, and from blue to white or red. They take the different colours, 
in fact, in every order possible on the mathematical theory of permuta- 
tions. And let us note that Darwin himself observed and recorded 
the fact that bees pass indifferently from one colour to another in the 


same species. 


Humble and hive bees [he writes] are good botanists, for they know that 
varieties may differ widely, in the colour of their flowers, and yet belong to the 
same species. I have repeatedly seen humble bees flying straight from a plant 
of the ordinary red Dictamnus Fraxinella to a white variety ; and from one to 
another very differently coloured variety of Delphiniwm Consolida and of 
Primula veris; from a dark purple to a bright yellow variety of Viola tricolor; 
and with species of Papaver, from one variety to another which differed much 
in colour. : 


Then, again, what are the colours of the flowers on which we see 
the bees at work in our gardens and in the fields? Consider the 
case of green flowers, those which, according to the theory, have 
remained in that state from which the bee has redeemed the more 
brightly coloured. These have presumably remained green because 
they have not been chosen by the bee. So, then, we should expect to 
find them neglected by the ‘ azure-loving’ insect. But there are a 
number of green or greenish flowers much frequented by bees. In 
April bees innumerable may be seen gathering nectar from the uncom- 
promisingly green flowers of the sycamore. So devoted are they to 
these flowers that it has attracted the attention of the poet. Cole- 
ridge writes of 


The sycamore oft musical with bees. 
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They will even haunt the sycamore while the azure bells of the wild 
hyacinth are hanging out their stores to tempt them. Bent on the 
study of the-bees’ floral tastes, the writer of this paper walked one 
sunny April day through a wood carpeted with the lovely blue of these 
flowers. On them eight bees were seen at work. At the edge of the 
wood a sycamore tree had hung out its green tassels of blossoms, 
and it was ‘ musical with bees.’ Hundreds of them were busy on the 
tree from the lowest branches to the highest twigs. Beneath the 
tree wild hyacinths, which Mr. Grant Allen says ‘have acquired a 
blue pigment to attract the eyes of azure-loving bees,’ spread their 
inviting carpet. On them was one bee. 

So also the green flowers of the red-currant in our gardens, and 
the insignificant greenish-white flowers of the rasp are often resorted 
to by the bee. And in the early spring the greenish-yellow flowers 
of the willow are thronged with the busy insects. Virgil noted it 
long ago. In Dryden’s translation he says : 


Behold, yon neighbouring fence of sallow trees 
Is fraught with flowers, the flowers are fraught with bees. 


And Mr. Grant Allen, the sponsor of the ‘azure-loving bee,’ says, 
‘You hardly ever see a willow catkin in full bloom without a bevy 
of its attendant fertilising insects.’ 

And then there is the lime tree, ‘a summer home of murmurous 
wings,’ and yet its flowers differ little in colour from the leaves. The 
green flower of the Virginian creeper and the greenish-white of the 
holly are also frequented by bees, and in the autumn they may 
be seen seeking honey on the yellowish-green flowers of the ivy. 
* Finally, we note a plant growing in South Brazil mentioned by Fritz 
Miiller, who collected Facts and Arguments for Darwin, of which the 
flowers are visited very abundantly alli day long by the hive bee and 
other species, ‘although they are scentless, greenish, quite incon- 
spicuous, and to a great extent hidden by the foliage.’ 

If the ‘ kisses of the bee ’ can transform a green flower into a blue, 
why have these blossoms remained in their green obscurity ? 

Yellow flowers also appeal to the ‘ azure-loving bee ’ in a strange 
way. The yellow charlock of our cornfields furnishes them with 
much nectar, and in some places affords the staple of the bee-keeper’s 
harvest. ‘The broom’s betrothed to the bee,’ says Hood, and indeed 
this flower, along with the whin and laburnum, are much visited. 
Of the two species of whin Mr. Grant Allen remarks that ‘ between 
them they keep up an endless succession of blossoms for the bees.’ 
Various species of sunflower and harpalium also appear to be favourites, 
while in spring they come in crowds to the yellow crocus. And when 
Ariel wished to compare himself to a bee he thought of a yellow 


flower : 
Where the bee sucks there suck I, 


In a cowslip’s bell I lie. 
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And how often white flowers are bee haunted! Virgil, in his 
picture of the bees among the flowers of the meadow on the calm 
summer day, sees them specially crowding round the white lilies : 


In pratis, ubi apes aestate serena 
Floribus insidunt variis, et candida circum 
Lilia funduntur. 


And do we not in our general recollections of the bee rather 
associate it with the white flowers of the orchard than with the blue 
flowers of the garden? So it was with the American poet Bryant : 


The wind of May 
Is sweet with breath of orchards, in whose boughs 
The bees and every insect of the air 
Make a perpetual murmur of delight. 


He sees them, again, crowding to the white blossoms of the pear- 
tree : 
T ask in vain 
Who planted on the slope this lofty group 
Of ancient pear-trees, that with springtime burst 
Into such breadth of bloom... . 


I ask in vain, 
Yet bless the unknown hand to which I owe 
This annual festival of bees. 


Jean Ingelow recalls them among the cherry blossoms : 


Wild cherry boughs above us spread 

The whitest shade was ever seen, 
And flicker, flicker, came and fled 

Sun spots between, 
Bees murmured in the milk-white bloom. 


Keats sees them on the hawthorn : 
A bush of May flowers with the bees about them. 


And many people must have noticed the bees’ devotion to the 
snowy flowers of the arabis so largely grown in our spring borders. 
Moore notes their eagerness for white flowers when he writes : 


New legions soon 
Pour to the spot, like bees of Kauzeroon. 


For the bees of Kauzeroon pour forth to cull the famous honey from 
the white flowers of the orange. And then the white clover ! 

Crowds of bees are giddy with clover. 
The white clover is one of the chief sources of the beekeeper’s 
harvest. And even when the bat wheels silently by : 


Still the solitary humble bee 
Sings in the bean-flower— 
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a white blossom spotted with black. Of the balm, again, Gerarde 
remarked, ‘ They are delighted with this herb above others.’ And 
in colour this flower is white or spotted with rose. 

We need not pursue the colour question through the pinks, reds, 
purples, and other shades to which it is often difficult to give a name. 
It would, indeed, be difficult to name any colour which bees do not 
appreciate as much as blue. Not that the bee despises blue flowers. 
There are blue flowers much visited, but these are neither more 
numerous in species nor more frequently visited than green, yellow, 
or white. The bee, in fact, is indifferent to the colour of the flower it 
visits. It will even on occasions do without the flowers altogether. 
Thus Mr. Bates tells us of certain forest-bees in South America which 
‘are more frequently seen feeding on the sweet sap which exudes 
from the tree, or on the excrement of birds on leaves, than on flowers.’ 

Whatever, then, may be the right interpretation of Lord Avebury’s 
experiments, they do not prove that the bee selects blue flowers in 
nature. And if it does not, it cannot have been the agent in their 
evolution. 

But if the bee is to play the part of florist-in-chief to the human 
race, and evolve for man the blue flower, another qualification is 
required. It must not only prefer blue flowers, and visit them rather 
than those of other colours, it must also be constant in its visits. That 
is to say, it must visit only one species of flower in a single journey. 
Otherwise it will carry pollen from one species to another, and so 
retard rather than promote the evolution of a new species. And 
Darwin has emphasised the need for guarding against crossing as 
regards the new varieties of the florist. As a result of his long series 
of experiments on cross-fertilisation, he warns gardeners against 
allowing a cross even between flowers of the same variety. If, then, 
the bee is to play the part of florist in nature, it must exhibit a high 
degree of constancy in its visits. And it has been gifted, by a number 
of writers who do not seem to have been very familiar with its habits, 
with a degree of constancy which has been considered by many 
sufficient for the purpose. 

Darwin quotes Aristotle : 


During each flight the bee does not settle upon flowers of different kinds, but 
flies, as it were, from violet to violet, and touches no other species till it returns 
to the hive. : 


But why should a great naturalist and keen observer drag out of 
its obscurity a somewhat vague assertion of an old Greek writer when 
he might have made direct observations for himself? And why 
should he bolster it up with an obviously unscientific statement 
from an obscure writer named Dobbs, to the following effect : 


I have frequently followed a bee loading the farina, bee-bread, or crude wax 
on its legs through part of a great field in flower, and on whatever flower it first 
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alighted and gathered the farina, it continued gathering from that kind of 
flower, and passed over many other species, though very numerous in the field, 
without alighting on or loading from them, though the flower it chose was 
much scarcer than the others; so that, if it began to load from a daisy, it 
continued loading from the same, neglecting clover, honeysuckle, and the violet ? 


As a matter of fact the inconstancy of the bee did not escape the 
keen observation of Darwin, as the following quotation shows : 


In a flower-garden containing some plants of cenothera, the pollen of which 
can easily be recognised, I fowad not only single grains, but masses of it within 
many flowers of mimulus, digitalis, antirrhinum, and linaria. Other kinds of 
pollen were likewise detected in these same flowers. A large number of the 
stigmas of a plant of thyme, in which the anthers were completely aborted, 
were examined; and these stigmas, though scarcely larger than a split needle, 
were covered, not only with pollen of thyme brought from other plants by the 
bees, but with several other kinds of pollen. 


And yet Darwin expresses his opinion on the bee’s constancy 
thus : 


All kinds of bees, and certain other insects, usually visit the flowers of the 
same species as long as they can before going to another species. 


Other writers have expressed themselves in similar terms. Hermann 
Miiller states that : 

The most specialised, and especially the gregarious bees, have produced 
great differentiations in colour, which enables them on their journeys to keep to 
a single species of flower. 

It is a remarkable fact [says Lord Avebury] that in most cases bees confine 
themselves in each journey to a single species. 


And Dr. A. R. Wallace writes : 


Now it has been ascertained by several observers that many insects, bees 
especially, keep to one kind of flower at a time, visiting hundreds of blossoms 
in succession and passing over other species that may be mixed with them. 


As a matter of fact it has not been ascertained by anybody, and 
the above writers in thus expressing their opinions seem to show that 
they have not been very familiar with the habits of the real bee. 
Take, for example, the following notes of what the bee really does in 


visiting flowers. 

Here is one gathering honey from the little white flowers of the 
chickweed, from which it goes to dandelion. It returns to chickweed, 
but presently leaves it for blue veronica. Back to chickweed it 
goes, and then to dandelion, returning to chickweed once more. 
Again we see it on veronica, and then it returns to chickweed, where 
we leave it. 

In this corner of the garden, again, is a rockery on which different 
species of wild geranium are growing together. On the adjacent 
wall are hanging great tufts of the ivy-leaved toad-flax. We choose 
a particular bee out of the many which are resorting here for nectar, 
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and follow its movements as long as we can. There, that one has 
visited forty-four flowers, and changed the species of flower ten times. 

Again, we catch sight of a bee leaving the flower of a balsam. It 
flies down, and alights on the purple blossoms of the meadow crane’s- 
bill, from which it goes to wild marjoram. It could scarcely have 
chosen three more dissimilar and widely separated flowers for con- 
secutive visits. 

In this early spring day, again, we find bees busy on the flowers of 
the chickweed (white), veronica (blue), scilla (blue), and little celan- 
dine (yellow). One goes from veronica to chickweed ; another from 
celandine to scilla and back to celandine ; a third goes from veronica 
to chickweed and back to veronica ; a fourth goes from celandine to 
scilla. 

And these are not isolated cases : 


Examples I could cite you more, 
But be contented with these four; 

For when one’s proofs are aptly chosen, 
Four are as valid as four dozen. 


And anyone can obtain more for himself with a little care. A 
famous botanist, Kerner von Marilaun, writes on the subject thus : 


Insects certainly show a preference for a single species for considerable 
periods, particularly when this species is flowering in quantity on a confined 
space; still, anyone who closely observes insects visiting flowers can easily 
convince himself that the flowers visited are changed from time to time. A bee 
which has just dusted itself with pollen in the flower of a winter aconite will fly 
across to a bush of Salix daphnoides, and as it passes a plant of Daphne 
Mezerewm it will suck its honey; a moment later it will swoop down to the 
flowers of crocus in the meadow near by, and then fly on to the sweet violet. 
On the stigma of the last-mentioned plant will be found the pollen of all or 
several of the just visited flowers; on the crocus that of the willow, and so on. 


But even if such cases are explained away as solitary instances— 
which they are not-—the bee would still be an utterly incompetent 
florist. For all species were ex hypothesi once mere varieties, and to 
raise these to the rank of species the bee must be constant to varieties : 
it must visit only one variety on a single journey. This is of even 
more importance than constancy as regards species. But not even 
the most extreme supporters of the theory have suggested that the 
bee does so. It is admitted, in fact, that bees pass freely from one 
variety to another of the same species. 

Darwin recorded his observation of this fact when, as we have 
seen, he called bees ‘ good botanists.’ And anyone can see it taking 
place daily in any ‘garden where differently coloured varieties are 
growing together. 

Bees are also supposed to have selected the shape of flower best 
suited to them, and so to have evolved the spurs, hoods, tubes, and 
lips which occur in so many blossoms. No Lord Avebury has come 
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forward to show that a bee prefers to take its honey out of a spur, 
or a hood, rather than from a flower of another shape. It is only 
supposed to do so because the theory requires it. And the flowers, 
according to the theory, have responded marvellously to the bees’ 
exertions, and given them every convenience of shape. And yet the 
unconscionable bee is not satisfied. The flower offers it every facility 
for alighting aud getting the nectar easily and quickly. Yet there 
are some 300 species of flowers in the European flora in which humble 
bees will bite through the calyx or corolla to get the honey. 

And then, if we take any particular species of bee, we find that it 
visits a number of flowers of widely different shapes. Even on a 
single journey a bee may visit such widely varying types of flower 
as the balsam, wild geranium, and marjoram. 

In their visits to flowers, indeed, bees offer some curious, one 
might almost say derisive, comments on the ‘beautiful theory’ in 
which they are supposed to have played so important a part. ‘When 
there is any variation in the size of the flowers, the smaller and less 
showy ones would be the last to be visited by the insects,’ says Miiller. 
And this is what the bee must have done if it has evolved the blue 
flower. We are not sure, indeed, that it should not have gone further, 
and refused altogether to visit the ‘smaller and less showy ones.’ 
But we note in passing that Miiller does not say are the last to be 
visited, but only would be. He does not give it, that is to say, as the 
result of his own observation—as indeed he could not—but it is what 
ought to happen if the theory is true. Lord Avebury says insects 
fertilise ‘the largest and most brilliant flowers,’ an assertion equally 
devoid of foundation. Here are some of the bees’ comments. Some 
of the flowers of a wild geranium have lost their petals, leaving only 
the green calyx to attract the bee. While we watch, several bees 
visit such petal-less flowers. The same thing happens on a patch of 
cistus, and also on a flowering bramble bush. And Darwin himself 
has noted the visits of bees to flowers which have lost their petals. 
Here, again, is a flower of white clematis of which snails have eaten 
the greater part of the petals. Yet it receives as many bee visits as 
the perfect flowers on the same plant. 

There, again, is a flower in that bed of harpaliums of which a 
caterpillar has neatly eaten off the ray florets. Nevertheless, there 
is a bee on it gathering nectar, although there are scores of perfect 
flowers around it! Such are the strange ways of the bee, which in the 
imagination of certain theorists selects the most showy flowers for 
its visits ! 

With Aristotle’s bee, constant in its visitsy and Lord Avebury’s 
bee, preferring blue, you may, theoretically, produce a blue flower. 
You put your penny of faith in the slot, and it is evolved while you 
wait. With the bee of nature, the real visitor of the flowers, this is 
impossible, 
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If it be true that : 


’Tis distance lends enchantment to the view 
And robes the mountain in its azwre hue, 


it would also appear that it is remoteness from actual fact which has 
enabled the theorists to crown the bee with an azure halo and make 
it the evolver of the blue flower. 

G. W. Butman. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 


In the August issue of this Review there appeared a brief account 
of the systematic steps taken throughout the past century to provide 
agricultural education in the United States. The movement here is 
of much later origin. It was not until 1888 that the Government, 
upon the recommendation of Sir Richard Paget’s Departmental 
Committee, first adopted the policy of giving direct aid to agricul- 
tural and dairy schools by specific annual grants. Progress since 
that date has been considerable, and, on the whole, satisfactory. 
The grants have steadily but slowly risen from 2,610/. in 1889, to 
10,625/., including the special grants for experiment and research, 
for the year 1904-1905.' Such a sum is, of course, insignificant 
when compared with the vast State expenditure upon agricultural 
education in the United States, Canada, France, Wiirtemberg, and 
Denmark. In Ireland, too, according to the last report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, the net amount of 
the expenditure on the agricultural side of the Department’s work 
in 1904-1905, including 7,500/. allocated for manual instruction and 
instruction in domestic economy in rural districts, was 166,895l. 
The grants by the English Board of Agriculture, however, do not 
include the cost incurred in the necessary inspection of the institu- 
tions aided ; nor do they take any account of what is expended by 
local authorities out of the residue grant under the Local Taxation 
(Customs and Excise) Act, 1890, commonly called the ‘ whisky’ 
money. From this source a sum of 87,472]. was devoted to various 
forms of agricultural education for the year 1904-1905. This repre- 
sents a total outlay by central and local authorities of nearly 100,000/. 
per annum, to which ought to be added the grants paid by the Board 
of Education to continuation schools in so far as they embrace agricul- 
tural subjects. Agriculturists would have little reason to complain 
of the insufficiency of these subsidies, provided they could be assured 
that the local aid would continue to be upon the same scale as here- 


1 Since the publication of the last statistics the following additional grants have 
been made :—Ridgmont Agricultural Institute, 100/.; Hants Farm School at Basing, 
1007. ; Midland Agricultural and Dairy Institute, 800/. instead of 750/. 
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tofore, and provided that the central funds were more equitably 
distributed. In regard to the first point there is a good deal of un- 
certainty. Under the Education Act of 1902 the residue grant is 
applicable to all branches of higher education, and education com- 
mittees are called upon to provide out of it, together with their own 
education rate, for the maintenance of secondary schools of all types, 
new secondary schools, university and higher technical training, 
technical (including agricultural and technological) instruction, con- 
tinuation schools, scholarships and exhibitions, and the training of 
teachers. It is obvious that the funds at the disposal of county 
councils, even when a maximum rate is levied, which it will be ex- 
tremely difficult to levy in rural districts, are wholly inadequate to 
the proper satisfaction of these wide obligations, and the interests of 
agriculture may suffer. It has thus become increasingly important 
for agriculturists generally to urge their claims, if they are not to be 
stifled by other pressing demands. Already the local aid to agricul- 
ture shows some tendency to diminish. Although the residue grant 
for 1904-1905 was 816. in excess of that for the previous year, the 
amount appropriated out of it to agricultural education was less by 
3,7931. At the same time the changes effected by the Act of 1902 
afford good ground for appealing to the Government that the Board 
of Agriculture may be entrusted with much larger funds for educa- 
tional purposes. 

The glaring defect in the ieaiea situation is the absence of any- 
thing in the nature of a national system. There is no central authority 
responsible for the agricultural education of the whole country. 
Provision for the needs of each county depends upon the policy of 
each particular council. Englishmen justly pride themselves on their 
jealousy of State interference and their preference for local or private 
initiative, but there is a point at which this disinclination to accept 
State guidance or direction becomes a positive evil. The inevitable 
result is that, while some counties have elaborated excellent schemes 
with carefully graduated courses of instruction from the elementary 
school to the most advanced college, in others large districts, especially 
those in which the art of farming has sunk to the lowest ebb, are 
entirely neglected. This was very clearly demonstrated by a map 
which Lord Onslow, when President of the Board of Agriculture, 
had prepared for a conference on agricultural education at Gloucester 
in October 1904. It was shown that none of the counties, proceeding 
from Warwickshire in a south-westerly direction, had any facilities 
for intermediate or higher education except the private and non- 
local colleges of Cirencester and Downton. Under the Seale-Hayne 
bequest Devon will eventually have a collegiate centre near Newton 
Abbot, to which Cornwall may be affiliated ; otherwise the omissions 
indicated by the map remain as they were two years ago. It is 
hoped that the University of Oxford may ultimately occupy the same 
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position in relation to the western counties as the University of Cam- 
bridge does to the eastern, and grant an agricultural diploma or 
degree. Spasmodic and ineffectual lectures may occasionally be 
given, but often the only person who derives any benefit from them 
is the man paid for delivering them. It would not be easy to ex- 
aggerate the harm done in the past by sending, as pioneers, men 
with no knowledge of agriculture beyond that of a text-book, and 
speaking a language unintelligible to labourers. It will probably 
take a generation to eradicate the bad impression thus created, and 
to win the confidence of village people. Warned by our injudicious 
employment of itinerant instructors, the Irish Department have 
resolutely set their face against sanctioning attempts at this branch 
of agricultural education, until the trained and qualified teacher is 
available. In their opinion, ‘not only is serious mischief done by 
bad teaching to those who are subjected to it, but in the districts 
where it is practised it ends by discrediting and setting back the cause 
of agricultural education for many years.’ 

With the object of introducing some uniformity of action, and 
placing unrelated effort upon a more systematic basis, the Agricul- 
tural Education Committee in October 1901 passed the following 
resolutions : 

(1) That if the Board of Agriculture retain their present educa- 
tional work, it is essential that there shall be complete co-operation 
between that Board and the Board of Education in all educational 
matters affecting the agricultural classes. 

(2) That for purposes of agricultural education the country should 
be divided into districts, and such inspectors be appointed as may 
be necessary. 

(3) That groups of counties, not yet affiliated to any collegiate 
centre, should be formed, each group being affiliated to some centre. 

(4) That, after due inquiry, reports should be issued dealing with 
the most appropriate forms of agricultural education for each county. 

(5) That permanent demonstration stations should be organised 
in each county or group of counties. 

(6) That official information bearing upon all matters of agricul- 
tural interest, whether educational or otherwise, should be distributed 
to the public free of cost. 

(7) That to carry out the above objects it is essential that larger 
funds be placed at the disposal of the Board of Agriculture for educa- 
tional purposes. 

(8) That the work of the Board of Agriculture might be facilitated 
by the appointment of a Consultative Committee on the analogy of 
those of the Board of Education, and of the Department of Agricul- 
ture in Ireland. 

It is to be regretted that the Committee, whose previous recom- 
mendations upon the curricula for village schools and upon the 
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training of teachers were adopted by the Board of Education, and 
which has never been formally dissolved, should have discontinued 
its valuable work. Such a Committee furnished the most effective 
means for forming and consolidating public opinion, and from its 
representative and influential character could bring a pressure to 
bear upon the Government which no other organisation, however 
strong it may be on the professional side, can exercise. The policy 
advocated by the Committee met with the general approval of the 
late Mr. Hanbury, and there is no reason for supposing that his 
successors at the Board of Agriculture are not in agreement with it. 
Effect has been partially given to some of the suggestions, but much 
remains to be done. The Boards of Agriculture and Education have 
loyally co-operated to promote agricultural welfare, and there is no 
evidence of any friction between them, but it is still urged by many 
that the educational functions of the latter should be transferred ta 
the former, as provided by the Board of Education Act, 1899. The 
arguments in favour of having a single central authority responsible 
for all education are undeniable. It is, however, doubtful whether 
the transfer would operate to the benefit of agriculture. From a 
variety of causes the Board of Education is not popular with farmers, 
who regard all that emanates from it with considerable suspicion. 
This feeling is certainly disappearing through the tact and practical 
methods of Mr. Dymond, since his appointment as Inspector of Rural 
Education, but the ground to be covered is too vast for any single 
individual, and his duties must occasionally overlap those which 
more strictly fall within the sphere of the Board of Agriculture. 
With the educational work of that Board, so far as its small funds 
admit, little fault can be found ; it merely requires expansion. Else- 
where no difficulty has arisen from having a dual authority. In 
France, for instance, the Ministries of Agriculture and Public Instruc- 
tion have joint charge of agricultural education. Such agricultural 
or horticultural instruction as is given in primary o higher primary 
schools and in the normal (training) schools is in the hands of the 
latter ; all beyond it in those of the former. This arrangement is 
carried out with perfect smoothness. 

Some increase in the inspectorate has been made, but additional 
inspectors, who should be assigned to particular areas, are wanted. 
It is only in this way that the Board can be kept in complete touch 
with local activity. 

The tendency of counties to group themselves in affiliation to some 
collegiate centre has developed. Every county in Wales, with the 
exception of Glamorganshire, is affiliated either to Bangor or Aber- 
ystwyth. In England the grouping is as follows: Wye (Kent and 
Surrey), Reading (Berks, Oxford, Hants, Dorset, and Bucks), Mid- 
land Dairy Institute (Notts, Leicester, Derby, and the Lindsey divi- 
sion of Lincoln), Leeds (the three Ridings of Yorks), Cambridge 
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(Bedford, Cambridge, Essex, Hertford, Huntingdon, Isle of Ely, 
Norfolk, Northampton, East and West Suffolk), Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne (Northumberland, Durham, Cumberland, and Westmorland), 
Harper Adams College (Shropshire and Staffordshire). The relation- 
ship between the affiliated counties and the centres varies consider- 
ably. In some cases there appears to be little, if any, organic con- 
nection ; nor does the affiliated county always make any appreciable 
contribution towards the cost of maintaining the centre. Cambridge, 
for instance, where ampler funds are sorely needed, only obtained 
7851. last year from the ten counties associated with it. Reading 
had nothing. Wye, on the other hand, received 2,7721. from Surrey. 

Although the advice of the Board has been sought to an increasing 
extent, it does not appear that the Board has suo motu reported 
upon, or suggested schemes of instruction appropriate to, the varying 
circumstances of different counties. Were this seriously undertaken, 
it could hardly fail to be of great service. There would be no obliga- 
tion upon any local authority to adopt the suggested scheme, but it 
would at least afford a definite proposal for discussion. In Ireland 
the Department early in summer prepares in outline a number of 
schemes likely to be of advantage to the whole country. These 
schemes are then submitted to the Agricultural Board, and, if this 
body approve of them and concur in the application thereto of the 
necessary funds, the schemes are forthwith sent to each of the thirty- 
three county committees. The committees meet in autumn, and, 
with the assistance of an inspector of the Department, select the 
schemes most appropriate to their county, and arrange details to 
suit local needs. The schemes, with an estimate of their cost, are 
afterwards returned to the Department, whose approval is accom- 
panied by a statement of the proportion of the cost which they are 
prepared to defray. 

A memorandum on a Council of Agricultural Research was recently 
prepared by the Board. The principal function of this council would 
be to promote original investigation, and to systematise and co- 
ordinate the experimental work now undertaken by various institu- 
tions. Hitherto the State has done little in this direction, and sub- 
stantial aid from the Treasury is essential if the operations of-the 
proposed council are to be made really effective. 

The Board has not yet seen its way to appoint a consultative 
committee. The functions of such a committee can hardly be per- 
formed by the correspondents nominated in the different counties. 
The Irish Department is strengthened by its Consultative Committee 
of five members, its Agricultural Board of twelve members, and its 
Council of one hundred and four members. The official mind is thus 
kept in constant touch with the best lay opinion. Similarly in France 
and Holland the advisory councils form an integral part of their 
systems of agricultural education. Isolated correspondents, whatever 
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their qualifications, can never occupy the same position, and they 
have not the advantage of meeting the elected representatives of 
other districts in frequent consultation. 

As regards the existing provision for agricultural education, in 
the higher branches it may be considered fairly complete. The mere 
multiplication of colleges of the first grade would serve no useful 
purpose. The number of students who can afford to spend the time 
and money involved in a course of two or three years’ duration will 
always be limited, and it is better to maintain the colleges now in 
operation in as high a stute of efficiency as possible than to run the 
risk of lowering their standard by excessive competition with other 
institutions. One point, however, deserves consideration. Allusion 
was made above to a more equitable distribution of their funds by 
the Board of Agriculture. Eight institutions absorb 8,750/. of the 
10,6251. expended by the Board. It may be questioned whether the 
Board could not utilise the funds more profitably by stimulating 
other grades of agricultural education. In the words of the principal 
of one of the leading agricultural colleges : 


There is already an actual danger of a wider scope being given to the State- 
aided agricultural education than is consistent with the proper training of the 
future farmer, and with the expenditure of publicmoney. ‘The recruits for the 
future army of farmers must be trained for their own special industry and 
profession, and not for the industries and professions in other walks of life, 
otherwise the land and its cultivation must inevitably suffer. There is no 
sound or just reason whatever why the curriculum for the training contem- 
plated should include education for the professions of land-agents, surveyors, 
and other correlated professions. If it be so framed and worked upon, then 
the once intending young farmer, at the end of his course, will have his head 
full of dreams of lectureship, land agencies, and such like instead of the tasks 
and labours of the farm. In framing then the curriculum of State-aided and 
rate-aided colleges for farmers, the object must not be the status and kudos of a 
staff, or the attraction of the wealthier classes, but the real needs of the class 
to which we have to look for our future farmers. And I most strongly depre- 
cate, as an abuse of public money, certain to alienate public sympathy from 
the movement we desire, any outlay of public funds, whether of rates or taxes, 
taken from the already overburdened ratepayer and taxpayer, to provide for 
such professions, or to assist the education of the sons of the wealthier class of 
farmers, of the landed gentry, or of well-to-do commercial and professional 
men. 


This warning is justified by the very scanty provision of facilities 
for intermediate agricultural education of a systematic character. 
Notoriously one of the most difficult problems is to provide for the 
sons of small farmers from thirteen or fourteen to sixteen or seventeen 
years of age, and the difficulty is in some danger of being :helved. 
Schools originally established to meet this particular need are inclined 
to model their curricula upon those of the advanced colleges with a 
view to the requirements of the National Diploma in Agiiculture. 
That diploma may or may not be the best terminus ad quem for the 
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advanced colleges. Opinions differ, and it is unnecessary to discuss 
the question here. It can hardly be doubted, however, that a pro- 
gramme of studies based on those requirements is unsuitable {or a 
lad who is to commence practical farming at the age of sixteen or 
seventeen, and it is extremely unlikely that the previous education 
of the lads in the elementary school will have qualified them to profit 
by the instruction offered. Educationists and agriculturists are 
quite aware of this, but there is a serious risk of the gradual abandon- 
ment of any attempt to provide organised intermediate education. 
It is a striking fact that when arrangements for the Gloucester Con- 
ference, previously mentioned, were being made, it was found im- 
possible to discover anyone in England who could speak with actual 
knowledge of the proper type of school and syllabus of instruction. 
Neither the Board of Agriculture nor the foremost agricultural authori- 
ties could suggest a fitting person. Professor Robert Wallace, of 
Edinburgh, read an excellent paper upon the functions and limita- 
tions of the intermediate school, but for definite details as to organisa- 
tion and curricula it was necessary to apply to M. Grosjean, Inspector- 
General of Agriculture in France. He sent an exhaustive account of 
the écoles p atiques d agriculture. Fifty of these schools are now in 
operation, and they clearly indicate the lines to be followed. Atten- 
tion should be specially directed to this branch of agricultural educa- 
tion, and the Board of Agriculture might well for a time concentrate 
its educational activities upon it. The intermediate school is not 
easy to conduct. Its principal needs qualifications which are not 
so essential in the case of an advanced college. He must be in 
complete sympathy with the tenant-farmer, thoroughly understand 
his difficulties and point of view, and know, if possible from personal 
experience, how to manage a small farm. Otherwise his influence 
with the parents of those for whom the school is primarily intended 
will prove slight. 

In this connection it would be unfair to omit all mention of the 
Dauntsey Agricultural School at West Lavington, which affords an 
interesting instance of the way in which an old educational endow- 
ment may be utilised for agricultural education. Its equipment both 
within and outside the school leaves nothing to be desired, and the 
agricultural programme is eminently suitable for the sons of small 
farmers The school, however, in the opinion of the writer, suffers 
somewhat from combining general education with specific agricul- 
tural instruction. There is a lurking suspicion, which may, of course, 
be quite unfounded, that the agricultural scholarships are occasion- 
ally held by boys whose parents are glad enough for them thus to 
obtain indirectly free tuition, &c., in general subjects, but have no 
idea of their ever following an agricultural calling. One cannot help 
feeling that, if the school were converted into one for intermediate 
agricultural education solely, it would appeal more strongly to farmers 
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and be of greater practical service as a recruiting ground for future 
farmers, but there may be insuperable obstacles to this. 

In view of the comparative failure of the existing institutions 
to attract the son of the small farmer, local authorities cannot be 
blamed for shrinking from the great expense involved in the establish- 
ment and equipment of an intermediate school, even if they possessed 
the necessary funds. In time the demand for such schools may come 
from the farmers themselves, as the reforms now being introduced 
into village schools remove their prejudices against schools in general, 
and they realise more and more that success in farming depends no 
less upon scientific knowledge than upon manual skill. Meanwhile, 
what are the best facilities to offer? Agricultural sides to ordinary 
secondary schools rarely prosper. Farmers still fight shy of them. 
They refuse to believe that anything of agricultural value can be 
acquired under such conditions. The term ‘ agricultural ’ is in itself 
misleading ; it implies more than the schools are capable of giving. 
The subjects taught are, however, of the first importance to every 
agriculturist, and might for the most part be fitly comprised in a 
scheme of general education. Misapprehension of the aim might be 
avoided, and the indifference or mistrust of farmers be overcome, if 
the word ‘ agricultural’ were dropped and the specialised instruction. 
were entitled ‘rural science,’ or simply ‘nature study’ in its wider 
applications. 

The bigher elementary school perhaps offers the best solution of 
the difficulty. In his valuable report on secondary and higher educa- 
tion in Derbyshire Mr. Sadler recommends the organisation of schools 
of this type at eight or possibly nine centres. He is concerned rather 
with the commercial and industrial aspects of the question than 
with the agricultural, but he clearly demonstrates the necessity for 
this grade of education for those who can attend school until the 
age of fifteen or sixteen, but for whom a secondary school is unsuit- 
able. For the adaptation of the curricula to rural and agricultural 
needs Mr. Morant’s paper on the French écoles primaires supérieures 
in Volume I. of Special Reports on Educational Subjects remains the 
most reliable guide. Portions of that paper might at the present 
moment be circulated with great advantage by the Board of Educa- 
tion to the members of all education committees. It contains just 
the information and advice that are wanted when advocating, or 
before embarking upon, any new departure. Slavish imitation of 
foreign methods is not suggested, but as yet we must go to France 
for a model. No visitor to the school at Onzain (Loir-et-Cher), for 
instance, can fail to appreciate the excellence and practical character 
of the instruction there. Many of our small rural grammar schools, 
which languish for lack of pupils and supply nothing that the working 
farmer desires for his children, might be converted into higher elemen- 


tary schools with distinctive industrial or agricultural teaching for 
12 
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pupils in their third year. The interests of that section of the rural 
population which will not engage in any agricultural pursuit must 
not, of course, be overlooked. Where no schools capable of  con- 
version exist, any large outlay upon bricks and mortar from public 
funds is under present circumstances very improbable, and we must 
rely upon private benefactors like the Duchess of Sutherland and 
the Countess of Warwick, whose schools at Goldspie and Bigods 
closely resemble the écoles primaires sup2rieures. In their report to 
the Board of Education on higher elementary schools the Consulta- 
tive Committee recommend the system of supplementary courses for 
the rural districts. These courses, which are briefly outlined in the 
Scotch Code, and more fully described in the Selection of Circular 
Letters of the Scotch Education Department, 1898-1904 (pp. 37-46), 
have been developed with marked success in Scotland. It is, how- 
ever, essential, as the committee hint, that the grants here should 
be upon the same liberal scale as the Scotch grants, a suggestion 
which equally applies to the grants for higher elementary schools. 

The establishment of winter schools of agriculture and horticul- 
ture, similar to those in Holland, of which some account was given 
in this Review for March 1903, would be the most economical and 
efficacious way of providing for those who cannot be absent from the 
farm except during the winter months. Schools of this type have 
been organised by the Irish Department at Downpatrick and Monaghan 
with very gratifying results. The course in each case lasts for twenty 
weeks, and the pupils in attendance number twenty and twenty-one 
respectively. The advantages of this system have been thus sum- 
marised : (a) The initial outlay is small; (6) the equipment being 
simple, the scheme, if not satisfactory, can be abandoned without 
financial loss ; (c) the site can be readily changed should experience 
show that a change is necessary ; (d) a temporary school of this nature 
forms an excellent nucleus for a permanent and better equipped 
centre ; and (e) the experience gained affords invaluable guidance 
for future development. Short winter courses at collegiate centres 
are usually too advanced for lads engaged in farm work. The in- 
struction should be such as is offered at the Cumberland and West- 
morland Farm School, Newton Rigg, in its winter course of sixteen 
weeks. 

For the great majority of country lads the continuation school 
furnishes the only opportunity for further education of any kind, and 
to it we must look mainly for the gradual improvement of the rural 
districts. What Cambridgeshire has accomplished in this direction 
should not be beyond the power of other counties. Everyone knows 
that it is comparatively easy to start a class, but not so easy to retain 
the pupils. In their recent memorandum on courses of work in 
rural evening schools the Board of Education make many valuable 
suggestions. The instruction must be attractive, practically useful, 
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and calculated to increase wage-earning capacity. The aim should. 
be to cause the lad who does not attend a continuation school to feel 
that he is placed at a disadvantage as compared with the one who 
does. In one or two localities employers, whose work is sought 
after, have insisted that their lads shall attend a continuation school, ° 
and it is remarkable what an effect this has had in stimulating the 
voluntary attendance of others. No better argument could be 
adduced for the proposal to empower local authorities to frame by- 
laws, subject to the approval of the Board of Education, to enforce 
attendance at a continuation school up to a particular age and under 
certain circumstances. Everyone familiar with village life realises 
how much might be done for young boys and girls if they could be 
kept from idle loafing on the long winter evenings, and that no local 
authority can as yet compel attendance is an anomaly. Lessons 
from books alone and lectures may be dismissed as virtually worth- 
less. Lads must be taught to use their hands and eyes as much as 
possible. They should be doing or making something to begin with— 
baskets, metal or wood work. Lessons on gardening may be given 
in winter, to be followed by the cultivation of gardens in spring and 
summer. Instruction may then follow upon fruit culture generally, 
market gardening and marketing, the care of stock, farriery, the 
construction and repair of agricultural machinery, poultry-keeping, 
bee-keeping, and, above all, in the principles and practice of co- 
operative production and distribution. In regard to the last subject, 
Sir Horace Plunkett, addressing the Council of Agriculture on the 
16th of May, remarked : 

I now beg to submit the somewhat strong, but, in my judgment, un- 
answerable proposition that, no matter what improvements you effect in the 
technical methods of the Irish farmers, unless you can at the same time 
bring about a revolution in his business methods, you will not counteract the 
tendency known as the rural exodus in most countries, which takes the form 
with us of emigration, and, worse still, of deterioration, owing to the quality of 
the human element that leaves our shores. The change proposed in the 
business methods of the Irish farmer is simply this. By whatever means this 
is to be attained, he must be taught to combine with his neighbours whenever 
and wherever some branch of the industry by which he lives can be more 
profitably conducted in combination than through isolated action. 


What is true of Ireland is no less true of England. 

The village school does not strictly fall within the scope of this 
article. Agriculture and the art of farming cannot be taught there. 
It cannot be too emphatically insisted upon that the country boy, 
whether destined to till the fields or not, needs just as thorough an 
elementary education as the town boy, and is entitled to receive 
what may enable him to rise to any position in life. Dissatisfaction 
with a purely bookish curriculum must not make us rush into the 
opposite extreme. Hitherto the great defect in the instruction has 
been its unreality ; it has been a thing apart from the daily lives of 
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the children, and has equipped them solely for urban occupations, 
It has been concentrated upon the development of the mental to the 
exclusion of every other faculty. Stores of information may be 
accumulated, but little is done to cultivate the powers of accurate 
observation and correct inference, upon which efficiency in every 
department of life depends. Intelligence, adaptability, and resource- 
fulness are quite as necessary for the labourer as for the artisan, and 
even more so, since the latter relies largely on mechanical contriv- 
ances, whereas the former has to control or subdue the forces of 
nature. The farmer who employs a lad wants exactly the same 
qualities in him as does any employer of labour. Intelligence, com- 
bined with dexterity of hand and eye, is the chief desideratum. The 
ultimate end of both urban and rural schools is identical—to pro- 
mote mental alertness, an orderly habit of thinking, and a uniform 
development of all the faculties. To differentiate the one school 
from the other involves no fundamental change in their respective 
curricula. The subjects appropriate to the one are equally appropriate 
to the other ; the difference lies in their treatment and in their orienta- 
tion towards the immediate and varying surroundings of each school. 
We need more concrete and less abstract instruction, and a wider 
appreciation of the maxim ‘ Learn by doing.’ We should teach less 
from books and more from things. We must bring the child into 
direct contact with the facts of the living world, leading him to in- 
vestigate them for himself, telling him as little as possible and thus 
stimulating that process of self-instruction wh ch is the foundation of 
all true education. 

In conclusion, there are certain questions by the answers to which 
the attitude of the statesman, the economist, and the armer towards 
agricultural education wil! be finally determined. Has the money 
hitherto been expended to the best advantage? Are the results 
commensurate with the cost? Have the various colleges, schools, 
and classes succeeded in attracting pupils identified with the land 
and likely to be engaged in agricultural pursuits? Have the -preju- 
dice of the farmer and his love of routine been overcome ? Does the 
agriculture of the country show appreciable improvement after the 
efforts of the past seventeen years? What types of schools and 
methods of instruction have proved most beneficial ? What gaps are 
there to be filled? The answers to these questions can only be 
ascertained after such an inquiry and survey of the whole field as 
that to which Lord Carrington referred last session in the House of 


Lords. 
JoHN C. MEpD. 





DIVORCE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Tue men who made the Constitution of the United States had little 
realisation of the great benefit which they conferred on the country 
by leaving so many matters to the decision of the inhabitants of each 
of the separate States, which were formed of what had been separate 
colonies under English rule. 

The members of the convention were forced to create the 
Government they did, because of the jealousies existing between the 
different States, and the desire of the inhabitants of each State to have 
all matters relating to local interests left to the decision of the local 
Legislatures. Judicial construction of the Constitution has created 
a powerful Government out of a document which at the time was 
generally considered to create merely a confederation, but it is still 
true that legislation which concerns the interests of the individuals 
is largely in the hands of the Legislature of each State, and each State 
decides on its policy, irrespective of the views of the inhabitants of 
other States. 

To illustrate the situation one might examine the laws re- 
specting the sale of alcoholic beverages. In Maine and Kansas the 
sale of all alcoholic beverages is prohibited by statute. In South 
Carolina the sale of liquor is a State monopoly. In New York and 
some other States there is a high-licence law, which limits the number 
of drinking-places, while in other States the licence fee is quite nominal. 
Besides all this, however, all dealers in liquor must take out a licence 
from the National Government, and the Congress levies a heavy 
duty on the production of alcoholic beverages. — 

Considering the vast expanse of the United States, consisting of 
over three million square miles, and extending west across the con- 
tinent along the Canadian border for over 3,000 miles and south along 
the Atlantic coast-line for over 1,600 miles, it is very fortunate that 
in most matters of local interest each State has been left to work out 
its own salvation. These interests are varied largely also by great 
differences of climate, for on the Pacific coast is found an equable 
climate similar to that of France, while east of the Rocky Mountains 
one finds in the north greater contrasts of heat and cold than can be 
found in Russia, in the central region summers like those of Italy 
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and winters like those of Berlin, and in Florida and Southern Cali 
fornia a tropical climate in which palm-trees, pineapples, and grape- 
fruit flourish. 

It is interesting in this connection to examine the different 
views which have been taken of divorce in the various States. It is 
not proposed to enter into any discussion of the laws of each State 
as to separation of married couples. Divorce from the bond of 
matrimony differs from all forms of separation in a very vital matter, 
for the purpose of an action of divorce as distinguished from separa- 
tion is to enable one or both of the parties to re-marry. Nor is any 
examination made of the provision of the statutes for annulling 
marriage on account of incapacity or condition existing at the time 
of the performance of the marriage. The condition of the law is 
substantially as follows : 

In South Carolina the courts do not grant decrees of divorce, and 
a marriage ceremony in that State is of no force when either party 
has been divorced, although the divorce was legal in the State where 
granted. 

In New York divorce is granted only for adultery. It was found 
that there were many cases of collusive divorce, and a short time ago 
a law was enacted in accordance with the English system, providing 
that the final decree should not be entered for several months after 
the decision in favour of divorce was made. No decrees are granted 
in New York unless satisfactory evidence of infidelity is supplied. 
The result is that in that State, if either party is faithful to his or her 
marriage vows and does not wish to be divorced, there is no method 
by which the other party can procure a divorce valid in the State of 
New York. The guilty party is forbidden to marry again, but this 
does not prevent the guilty party from re-marrying in another State. 
In North Carolina the law is the same as in New York. 

In Maryland and New Jersey divorces are granted for adultery 
as in New York, and also where abandonment for three or two years 
is shown. This is the rule in Virginia, except that aaehicaie of a 
crime is also a ground there for divorce. 

In New York and some Southern Atlantic Coast States the Epis- 
copal Church, which is the offspring of the Church of England, has 
always had great influence, and in Maryland the Catholic Church 
has been powerful. 

Abandonment for two or three years has been held in all the other 
States to be a ground for divorce in addition to the cause universally 
considered sufficient, and in nearly all of them the courts grant divorces 
for habitual drunkenness, for conviction of felony and for cruelty, so 
that it may be said that outside of New York, North and South 
Carolina, Maryland, New Jersey, and Virginia, State Legislatures are 
unanimously in favour of divorce for these five causes. Besides these 
causes there are additional grounds for divorce as follows : 
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Insanity is a cause in Florida and Idaho. 

Neglect to provide for the wife is a sufficient cause in California, 
Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Indiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, North and South Dakota, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, and Wyoming. 

In Florida, habitual indulgence in a violent temper is a good ground 
for divorce. In Kansas and Ohio, grave neglect of duty affords a 
sufficient ground. 

In the district of Columbia, the laws of which are made by 
Congress, the New York rule prevails. 

New Yorkers who both wish to escape from an unhappy marriage 
adopt two courses. Occasionally the husband allows the wife to 
obtain evidence which permits her to obtain a divorce on the statutory 
ground with the risk of having the Court find evidence of collusion, 
but the usual course where both consent to the divorce is for one of 
the parties to take up aresidence in another State, where more liberal 
views of divorce are popular. The States usually chosen at present 
are South Dakota and Rhode Island. The wife applying for a divorce 
spends the better part of a year in the new jurisdiction, and usually 
procures a divorce on the ground that her husband has neglected to 
provide for her. Sometimes she is the richer of the two. 

The divorces thus obtained are valid in New York if the court 
of the sister State obtains jurisdiction over the husband, but service 
of process by publication does not give jurisdiction. The husband 
must be personally served with process in the sister State granting 
the decree, or he must appear by attorney. 

Statistics as to the number of divorced people in the various parts 
of the country have not been collected in a very satisfactory way, 
but the following are the figures furnished by the last census made 
by the Government in 1900: 


Population mar 3S" - « « 76,808,387 
Single eae ae eee Ul 
ee ee ee 
Cae a 
Divorced . eee ce ae: 199,868 


The World Almanac, published by a New York daily paper, claims 
to give the number of decrees of divorce granted in certain cities. 
These figures are as follows : ha ‘ 


as Phila- | ‘ | ; ? Indiana- 
_ | New York delphia | Boston | Chicago Detroit polis Omaha 


522 484 | 245 1690 394 314 241 
596 494 | 445 | 1740 354 470 368 
670 | 577 421 1998 462 387 358 
803 640 508 2454 484 314 314 
843 614 | 512 2350 449 260 372 
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The New York figures include only New York County. 

In order to compare the effect of liberal laws of divorce, these 
figures should be considered in respect to the population. The popu- 
lation of these cities can, however, only be computed as at the time 
of the census of 1900. Taking that year, we find that that part of 
New York City in which 522 decrees of divorce were entered con- 
tained 2,050,600 people. It can therefore be said that ,th of 1 per 
cent. of the inhabitants were divorced in 1900. The same method 
shows the following results for the other cities : 


Philadelphia . . . «. « gfgth of 1 per cent. 


Boston oS eee Oe: BR a 
eee | Te - 
Detroit go Ty. Sete cial Neo is es 
DE 8 Go dk Ct ye Og ‘ 
er oa ok SE oy, ‘i 


This examination would lead to the conclusion that divorce is more 
popular in the West than in the East. 

While there is a decided advantage in allowing people of each 
State to decide on all matters relating to domestic relations, and to 
ensure a husband or wife married within its jurisdiction the con- 
tinuance of the matrimonial relation, the operation of the law has 
resulted in many complications. 

It has been proposed that the Constitution of the United States 
should be amended so as to give Congress jurisdiction over marriage 
and divorce. If this is done, it is likely that the rule of the majorities 
of the States will be adopted, and that there will be no State in which 
the strict rules of New York, New Jersey, and Maryland will continue 
in force. 

The complications referred to depend chiefly on questions of 
jurisdiction. Where one party to a marriage moves into another 
State and procures a divorce there after service of process on the 
defendant, by publication or in some other jurisdiction than that-in 
which the action is begun, a much-discussed question of law arises. 

If the defendant appears in the action by attorney, thus putting 
himself or herself within the jurisdiction of the court, the decrees 
are accepted in every State as settling the status of the parties; but 
in New York and some of the other States it has always been held 
that the court granting the divorce does not obtain jurisdiction over 
the party who is not personally served or represented by attorney 
before the trial court.’ This is by analogy with the rule which holds 
that where the court never obtained actual jurisdiction over the 
defendant by service of process personally within the jurisdiction, 


' This is in accord with the English law (Shaw v. Gould, L. R. 3 H. L. 55; 
Harvey v. Farnie, L. R. 8 App. Cas. 43). 
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judgments for personal debts have no force outside of the jurisdiction 
of the court granting the judgment. 

In other States, however, it is held that decrees of divorce, ob- 
tained in the sister State after service of process by publication, are 
effective because a provision of the Constitution of the United States ” 
requiring that full force and effect be given to the judgments and 
decrees of sister States is held to apply to judgments concerning the 
domestic relations which fix the status of the parties. 

The Supreme Court of the United States recently affirmed in 
Haddock v. Haddock a decision of the New York Court of Appeals 
founded on the principles which have always prevailed there. In 
this case it was held that the wife, who continued to live in New York, 
was entitled in 1899 to a separation from her husband with an award 
of alimony when the husband had gone to another State, procured 
a divorce there in 1881, and married another woman. The court 
points out that by any different rule the marriage ties would be less 
protected than any other civil obligation, and that individual rights 
would be destroyed without a hearing and by tribunals having no 
jurisdiction over the defendant. 

Apart from the Constitution, the determination of the law is left 
to the State court, and the Supreme Court holds that it will not inter- 
fere with the decision of the State court, because of the provision of 
the Constitution requiring that full force and effect be given to judg- 
ments of other States when, in fact, the court of the other State had 
no actual jurisdiction over the defendant; but the court expressly 
refuses to question the authority of the courts of States other than 
New York to give full force and effect under this provision of the 
Constitution to decrees of divorce obtained in other States, as many 
State courts have done, on the ground that a decision on a matter of 
domestic relations is as binding as a judgment in rem.* 

In this particular case it appeared that the plaintiff had for some 
time been a bona fide resident of the State in which the action of 
divorce was brought. Four of the nine judges dissented from the 
decision, but expressly held that the decree of divorce would have 
no extra-territorial effect where the plaintiff had moved into the 
jurisdiction in order to obtain the divorce.* 

Questions of inheritance and of the legitimacy of children and of 


2 «Full faith and credit shall be given in each State to the public Acts, records, 
and judicial proceedings of every other State.’ 

8’ The court says that the rule does not debar other States from giving such 
effect to a judgment of that character as they may elect todo under mere principles 
of State comity. 

‘ The rule laid down by one of the dissenting judges was, ‘ That the courts of one 
State may not grant a divorce against an absent defendant to any person who has 
not acquired a bona fide domicil in that State. The same rule applies if he has 
removed thither solely for the purpose of acquiring a domicil and obtaining a divorce 
for a cause which would have been insufficient in the State from which he removed.’ 
Such a rule would leave the law very uncertain. 
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rights over children are involved in the discussion. The decision of 
the Supreme Court has somewhat cleared the horizon in New York 
State. 

This conflict of jurisdiction produces some curious results. One 
resident of Newry York moved to Connecticut, and, after living 
there some little time, found a lady who pleased him more than 
his wife. He procured a divorce in Connecticut. The wife paid no 
attention to the service of process by publication and mailing, prob- 
ably hailing with delight the prospect of freedom from the bonds 
of matrimony. He then married the newly discovered affinity. She, 
not being familiar with New York decisions, supposed that a marriage 
acknowledged in Connecticut by law and by her friends was legal 
anywhere. On her husband’s death some years later she found, 
however, that neither she nor her children had any share in his real 
estate in New York. 

The wife of a New Yorker took up a residence in Rhode Island 
and obtained a divorce there. The husband refused to accommodate 
her by having an attorney appear for him in the action. She, being 
the richer of the two, was able to take the children to Europe. After 
some years she returned to New York with one of her children for 
a temporary visit, and the New York court determined that her 
husband had an equal right in his children without respect to the 
Rhode Island decree. 

In numerous cases men and women have obtained decrees of 
divorce in Western States for trivial causes, and after marrying again 
have found themselves defendants in an action of divorce for adultery 
in the State of New York. Married couples living in New York, 
weary of the matrimonial bond, find it a simple matter, if both are 
of the same mind, to procure a divorce by having one move to another 
State, where failure to support is a ground for divorce. A story is 
told of one man who paid a double fee to an attorney in Newport, 
Rhode Island—one for services in having his wife bring an action of 
divorce against him in Massachusetts, an adjoining State, and another 
for services in procuring the divorce in Rhode Island of another lady 
from her husband so as to enable him to marry her soon after the 
two decrees of divorce had been granted. : 

It can readily be understood that it is necessary for anyone taking 
a divorced man or woman as a husband or wife to have his, or her, 
right to re-marry examined into by a lawyer as a purchaser would 
have the title to a house examined into before he accepts the deed. 

The two most important considerations in any discussion of 
divorce are the future of the children and the support of the wife. 
When a woman marries she has a right, as a rule, to look to her hus- 
band for her future support. This is amply provided for by the 
statutes of the various States. Although a wife can only procure 
a divorce in New York by proving adultery on the part of her hus- 
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band—a matter far from easy to prove, however aroused her sus- 
picions may be—she can procure a separation ° in that State for various 
causes, and the decree of separation can be made to provide suitable 
support for herself and her children.® 

The distinction between the New York rule and the more liberal 
rules of other States brings us to the question whether it is advisable 
to give people who are unhappily married the opportunity of re- 
marrying after they have agreed that they can no longer live together. 

If there are no children, it seems to be to the interest of morality 
that the courts should allow re-marriage—that is, give a decree of 
divorce rather than one of separation. 

It is odd that in no State has the question of existence of children 
made any difference in the statutory provisions. 

If people have entered into marriage with the prospect of having 
children, they give a pledge not only to each other, but to their children. 
The parties should be allowed to release each other from the pledge 
as far as they are concerned, but they should not be allowed to release 
each other from the pledge to the children for the causes, sometimes 
trivial, which are considered valid in some States of the union. 

A less important consideration in divorce is that of alimony. A 
motion was recently made in court by a husband to be relieved from 
paying alimony, as since his divorce his former wife had married four 
other men and was about to marry a fifth. He claimed that, as he 
was the first victim of the divorce habit, he should be relieved from 
paying alimony. There is ample room for improvement in the law 
by providing that alimony should cease when the wife marries again. 
A woman may be entitled to have one man toil for her support, but 
not to have two. 

The evil effects of easy divorce are perhaps more noticeable in the 
society of Newport, where a comparatively few people meet fre- 
quently at dinners or other entertainments where a divorced ex- 
partner is likely to appear. One can see there a daughter who is not 
on bowing terms with her own father. A clever young woman there, 


5 The provisions are as follows: An action may be maintained by a husband or 
wife against the other party to the marriage, to procure a judgment separating the 
parties from bed and board for ever, or for limited time, for either of the following 
causes : 

1. The cruel and inhuman treatment of the plaintiff by the defendant. 

2. Such conduct on the part of the defendant towards the plaintiff as may render 
it unsafe and improper for the former to cohabit with the latter. 

3. The abandonment of the plaintiff by the defendant. 

4. Where the wife is plaintiff, the neglect or refusal of the defendant to provide 
for her. 

® In New York a marriage may be annulled for the following causes existing at 
the time of the marriage: (1) That one of the parties had not attained the age of 
legal consent. (2) That one of the parties was at the time legally married. (3) That 
one of the parties was a lunatic. (4) That the consent of oné of the parties was 
obtained by force, duress, or fraud. (5) Where one of the parties was physically 
incapable of entering into the marriage state. 
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on being asked which Miss X. she was, answered, ‘ Oh, I am the only 
Miss X. who has two fathers and two mothers.’ 

Divorce granted between parents must have a bad effect on the 
children, and too liberal divorce laws for parents are sure in future 
generations to prove injurious to the community where they are too 


readily granted. 
G. Wittetr Van NEst. 





MILTON’S ‘DOCTRINE AND DISCIPLINE 
OF DLVORCE’ 


PARADISE Los? appears likely to last as long as the English language, 
possibly on account of that very fault which the legendary wrangler ' 
is said to have found with it—that it ‘ proves nothing.’ Perhaps it 
is for exactly the opposite reason to this—viz. because they prove 
far more than most people at all want to believe—that Milton’s four 
pamphlets on divorce have been allowed to lie in the decent obscurity 
of the student’s shelves, glanced at perhaps by the examinee who is 
aiming at a degree in literature, but generally regarded as regrettable 
incidents in the life of an otherwise admirable man. Anyone, how- 
ever, who brings an open mind to the study of these little-known 
works will probably come to the conclusion that Milton’s genius is 
as fully apparent in them as in anything he wrote. It is, of course, 
absurd to compare the stately music of ‘ the organ voice of England,’ 
as it peals through his verse, with the somewhat crabbed and occa- 
sionally turgid style of his polemical works, but when we consider 
the matter rather than the form, there can be no question that the 
ideas contained in The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce are more 
calculated to benefit the human race than all the pseudo-theology 
and anachronistic metaphysics of the greatest English epic. 

Milton’s clearness of sight and freedom from conventional trammels 
are as evident in his divorce tracts as in either of his better-known 
prose works, the Areopagitica, written in favour of the freedom of 
the Press, and the Hikonoklastes, an exposition of the fallacies in- 
herent in the theory of the divine right of kings. The Press to-day 
is as free as any reasonable man can wish to see it (though whether 
it makes an entirely honest or wise use of its freedom is quite another 
matter), and the doctrine of divine right is, except in the imagination 
of a few amiable and quite harmless posewrs, as dead as the monarchs 
who maintained it. Both these steps on the road to perfect freedom 
are due in no small degree to Milton’s outspoken championship ; but 
the third great cause which he had at heart has in its essentials made 
but little progress during the last 250 years. The reason is not far 
to seek; indeed, Milton, in the address to Parliament which he 
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prefixes to his first tract, lays his finger with his usual insight on the 
chief obstacle he has to surmount in his attack on the saddest, because 
the most intimate, of all the states of bondage to which mankind is 
subjected. ‘If it were seriously asked,’ he says, ‘who of all the 
teachers and masters that have ever taught hath drawn the most 
disciples after him both in religion and manners, it might not be 
untruly answered, Custom.’ What would-be reformer from Christ 
downwards has not bitterly bewailed the homage paid to this falsest 
of all false gods, whose ponderous bulk lies crossways to every road 
and will not stir till the whole people rise and shatter it? Thus it 
has been throughout the course of history, from the days of Anaxa- 
goras, entitled to an honourable distinction as being the earliest re- 
corded instance of martyrdom in the cause of science, to the present 
day in India, where the Christian missionary is loud in his complaints 
of the dastur which he finds confronting him at every turn, possibly 
without any suspicion that he is himself the victim of another dastur, 
which, if more enlightened, is no less exigent, and at times no less 
vindictive. 

From the first Milton was aware of the unpopularity of the cause 
he was advocating, but, none the less, he says ‘the duty and the 
right of an instructed Christian calls me through the chance of good 
or evil report to be the sole advocate of a discountenanced truth’ ; 
for truth, as he says a little later, ‘never comes into the world but 
like a bastard, to the ignominy of him that brought her forth.’ He 
knew, moreover, what all those have found who before or since have 
touched the thorny question of the relations between the sexes, that 
his efforts to remove ‘an unreasonable wrong and burden from the 
perplexed life of our brother’ would give no small satisfaction to the 
‘brood of Belial,’ who hoped therein to find some cover for their 
own debaucheries ; but he warns all such that ‘ honest liberty is the 
greatest foe to dishonest license.’ 

In this same preface appears one of those pathetic and futile 
appeals which every man convinced of his own integrity is apt to 
make to his opponents, the entreaty that they will credit him with 
the same honesty of purpose as themselves, and believe that he is 
no less impelled by his conscience to assail existing institutions than 
they are impelled by theirs to maintain them. There must ever be 
enmity between those who are engaged in a lifelong search for truth, 
and those who consider themselves definitely and finally, so far as 
this world is concerned, to be in possession of ‘the truth’ ; but it is 
certainly in favour of the attacking party that any bitterness and 
want of charity which may be introduced into the struggle do not, 
as a rule, proceed from them. Argument would become of more 
use to the world were all disputants to take to heart Milton’s 
appeal that his opponents should either ‘answer solidly or be con- 
vinced.’ 
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The opposition which is aroused by any attempt to alter the 
marriage laws could hardly be greater if the reformers designed to 
separate forcibly all married people, even those who are quite con- 
tented with their lot. The wildest reformer will presumably allow 
that there are a few quite happy marriages, and a large number 
which are, on the whole, satisfactory to both parties; but he would 
at the same time claim that in many instances the union has resolved 
itself, in Milton’s phrase, into ‘a drooping and disconsolate house- 
hold captivity without refuge or redemption,’ and it is these cases 
which he claims the law should relieve, in spite of the opposition 
offered by the unthinking in the name of religion and morality. Can 
it be that those people who protest so loudly do not feel quite sure 
of the affection of those to whom they are united—are perhaps a 
little glad that that is not the only bond between them ? 

That the law of England should be so loth to restore any ill- 
matched pair to freedom and happiness Milton ascribes to the Canon 
Law, which had usurped the right to regulate a matter purely civil in 
its origin, and in a moment pregnant with unhappy consequences 
had made the discovery that marriage was a sacrament, ‘ doubtless 
by the policy of the devil, to make that gracious ordinance become 
insupportable ; that what with men not daring to venture upon 
wedlock, and what with men wearied out with it, all inordinate 
license might abound.’ It is unfortunate that the Parliament of 
Edward the Sixth, which had the insight to perceive that, despite 
the Canon Law, marriage was no sacrament, had not also the courage 
to relegate it to its proper sphere as a civil institution. It is all but 
certain, however, that had the young king lived the marriage laws 
would have been considerably relaxed ; for a royal commission had 
recommended that, among other causes, capitales inimicitie should 
be deemed a valid ground for divorce, which phrase presumably does 
not necessarily mean such a degree of enmity as leads to homicide, 
but rather that deep-seated antagonism which Milton tries to establish 
as a ground for divorce. The Commissioners recognised that it was 
injurious both to the State and to the individual that two people, 
between whom there existed a fundamental antagonism in tastes, 
interests, and ideals, should be kept by law in a union which had 
become distasteful to both of them. For the atmosphere of such a 
household could foster neither good citizens nor fine characters. 
Royal Commissions, however, are presumably appointed more for 
the sake of proving that there does exist a certain amount of en- 
lightened opinion in the country, than with the object of providing 
a basis for practical legislations Wherefore it is perhaps not to 
be wondered at that the recommendations made in the days of 
Edward the Sixth are still awaiting fulfilment under Edward the 
Seventh. 

Milton’s arguments fall under two heads. In the first book he 
Vor, LXI—No. 359. K 
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details the various reasons, based on equity and true morality, why 
divorce should be allowed to those who desire it; in the second he 
sets to work to prove that the Mosaic freedom of divorce was not 
curtailed by Christ. 

Accepting as literally true the account of the institution of 
marriage given in the second chapter of Genesis, he takes as his first 
point the declared object of marriage as there given, that man should 
have ‘an help meet for him,’ since it was not good that man should 
be alone ; ‘the chiefest and noblest end in marriage being a happy 
conversation.’ From this it follows that if one’s loneliness is not 
diminished but rather increased by the society of husband or wife, 
such a union is no real marriage, as failing in the purpose for which 
it was instituted. It is surely a strange thing that the law should 
allow a marriage to be annulled for the physical inability of either 
party to gratify the other, but will take no account of the more serious 
defects of mind which, to all but the mere animal, bring more un- 
happiness into the house than any ‘ enforced chastity.’ 

To those who argue that it is a man’s business to make himself 
acquainted with a woman’s disposition before marriage, he makes 
the pertinent inquiry whether it is not generally the chaste and 
modest who make the greatest mistakes in this matter; for those 
who have lived loosely are saved by the knowledge they have gained 
in their amours, whereas one who has spent a blameless youth and 
looked forward to a contented marriage as his chief earthly comfort, 


when he shall find himself bound fast to an uncomplying discord of nature, or, 
as it oft happens, to an image of earth and phlegm, with whom he looked to be 
the co-partner of a sweet and gladsome society, and sees withal that his bondage 
is now inevitable, though he be almost the strongest Christian, he will be ready 
to despair in virtue and mutiny against Divine Providence ; and this, doubtless, 
is the reason of those lapses and that melancholy despair which we see in many 
wedded persons, though they understand it not or pretend other causes, because 
they know no remedy. 


It is not mere corporeal union which can do away with that ‘ God- 
forbidden loneliness’ which marriage was designed to cure, for the 
essence of marriage ‘ consists not in a forced cohabitation and counter- 
feit performance of duties, but in unfeigned love and peace. This 
peace can only be found where love is mutual, for, when once love’s 
eyes are opened, there can be left of wedlock nothing but the empty 
husk of an outside matrimony as undelightful and unpleasing to 
God as any other kind of hypocrisy ; for to retain still and not be 
able to love is to heap up more injury,’ just as ‘not to be beloved 
and yet retained is the greatest injury to a gentle spirit. He, there- 
fore, who seeks to part is one who highly honours the married life 
and would not stain it.’ For ‘it is a less breach of wedlock to part 
with wise and quiet consent betimes than still to soil and profane 
that mystery of joy and union with a polluting sadness and perpetual 
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distemper ; for it is not the outward continuing of marriage that 
keeps whole that covenant, but whosoever does most according to 
peace and love, whether in marriage or in divorce, he it is that breaks 
marriage least, it being so often written that “‘ Love only is the fulfilling 
of every command.”’ Indeed, the reason which urges a man to divorce 
is ‘equal to the best of those that could first warrant him to marry.’ 
since it is ‘the loneliness which leads him still powerfully tu seek a 
fit help.’ 

This will serve as a fitting answer to those numerous people who 
go the length of allowing man and wife to part where they cannot 
live in harmony, but will forbid them to find other partners more 
congenial. Doubtless it is a great gain to be freed from distasteful 
company ; but who will assert that a man or woman thus condemned 
to solitude is enabled to make the best use of his or her life? Under 
the present law ill-yoked pairs are thrust into the horrible alternative 
of having children by those for whom they can feel neither respect 
nor affection, or leaving unsatisfied what is one of the strongest and 
purest of all human instincts. Can it be wondered at that the birth- 
tate is declining if men have too much self-respect and too much 
pity for the unborn to propagate by wives they despise, and too 
great fear of the stigma cast by illegitimacy to make other women 
the mothers of their children? And apart from the question of 
children, if characters, like all other natural productions, develop 
best in suitable surroundings, how can it be right to say to one who 
has made a false start, ‘ Your life shall be crippled; your struggles 
after happiness thwarted; we will, so far as we can, hinder your 
efforts to retrieve your mistake’? And yet this is what law, morality, 
and public opinion combine to say—doubtless a potent trio, though 
they carry less weight as soon as they are recognised as the offspring 
of one mightier still, the great god Custom, through whom they live, 
and move, and have their being. 

This, indeed, is the next point which Milton makes. As the 
priests of old were forbidden to grieve overlong lest their sacred 
functions should suffer, so every man, inasmuch as he is a ‘ person 
dedicate to joy and peace,’ becomes incapable of leading a useful 
life if he is suffering from such a ‘ bosom affliction as this, crushing 
the very foundations of his inmost nature, when he shall be forced 
to love against a possibility and use a dissimulation against his soul 
in the perpetual and ceaseless duties of a husband.’ Such a self- 
sacrifice is not only an outrage against morality, it is a defiance of 
nature; for surely it is ‘the most injurious and unnatural tribute 
that can be extorted from a person endued with reason to be made 
to pay out the best substance of his body, and of his soul too, as 
some think, when either from just and powerful causes he cannot 
like, or from unequal causes finds not recompense.’ For ‘ there is a 
aidden efficacy of love and hatred in man as well as in other kinds, 
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not moral but natural, which, though not always in the choice, yet 
in the success of marriage will ever be most predominant; as says 
the author of Ecclesiasticus, ““ A man will cleave to his like.”’ 

What lies at the root of the personal attraction or repulsion which 
exists between certain men and certain women, Milton very wisely 
makes no effort to determine, all that is necessary for his purpose 
being the admission that too often between a man and woman there 
exists a fundamental and irremediable antagonism, though un- 
happily for some fleeting weeks it has often been sufficiently obscured 
by veils of vanity or passion to allow them to make the cardinal 
mistake of entering into a lifelong union. 

A very large number of people indeed are not suited for marriage 
at all, a fact which unhappily very often is not apparent until after 
the bond has been tied; in which connection it is sad to reflect how 
few marriages are entered on freely on both sides. What with the 
persuasion of friends, the pressure brought to bear by parents and 
other relations, and, above all, the unscrupulous and selfish pursuit 
of one party by the other, it may safely be said that only a minority 
of marriages, among educated people at all events, are entered on from 
the free choice of the two persons chiefly concerned. 

In marriage, as in all else, the higher law must be taken to over- 
tule the lower. Just as the command to keep the Jewish Sabbath 
is subject to an exception where the good of man is concerned, so 
‘to enjoin the indissoluble keeping of a marriage found unfit, against 
the good of man both soul and body, is to make an idol of marriage, 
to advance it above the worship of God and good of man.’ 

No doubt in the seventeenth century, as in the twentieth, a large 
proportion of the unsuitably married, lacking the courage to break 
their fetters, philosophically resolved to make the best of a bad bar- 
gain, though, true to the spirit of the age, they preferred to describe 
their position as an affliction sent by God ‘ for a trial of their patience.’ 
Milton, while admitting that any trouble may be so regarded, urges 
that ‘God sends remedies as well as evils; under which he whe lies 
and groans, that may lawfully acquit himself, is accessory to his 
own ruin.’ 

Which of Job’s afflictions [he asks] were sent him with that law that he 
might not use means to remove any of them if he could? And what if it sub- 
vert our patience and our faith too? Who shall answer for the perishing of all 
those souls—perishing by stubborn expositions of particular and inferior pre- 
cepts, against the general and supreme law of Charity ? 


He concludes his first book with a solemn warning to those who 
are ‘still bent to hold this obstinate liberality’ to beware lest they 
should be held at the last day to have bound grievous burdens on 
men’s shoulders by ‘committing two ensnared souls inevitably to 
kindle one another, not with the fire of love, but with a hatred irre- 
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concilable, who, were they severed, would straight be friends in any 
other relation.’ For ‘it may so fall out that the true church may 
unwittingly use as much cruelty in forbidding to divorce as the church 
of antichrist doth wilfully in forbidding to marry.’ 

In his second book Milton discusses those passages of Scripture 
in which Christ is supposed by the majority of Christian people to 
have so far settled the law of divorce as to render it superfluous to 
debate whether the interests of morality are best consulted by refusing 
divorce for anything but adultery. Probably the people who are 
prepared to take up this position are fewer to-day than in Milton’s 
time ; not that we have any less reverence for the character or teaching 
of Christ, but because we are more awake to the fact that his teaching 
was designed for a moral rather than a legal code. Did not a candid 
bishop once assert that no State which tried to put in practice the 
teaching of the Sermon on the Mount could possibly last a fortnight ? 
It might, therefore, be enough to say that it is no more the duty 
of the State to base its divorce laws on a dictum of Christ’s than to 
forbid affidavits because he said ‘Swear not at all.’ Can those who 
consider the marriage laws as settled once and for all by Christ give 
any adequate reason why they do not turn the cheek to the smiter, 
allow themselves to be robbed with impunity, and refuse to resist 
an unjust claim brought against themein a court of law? Why do 
they not consider it their duty to hate their wives and children, and 
to forsake all that they have, taking no thought for the morrow ? 
If they plead that it is in the interests of society or morality that 
they do not act in this manner, they can hardly refuse to grant Milton 
@ hearing when he argues that it is equally against the interests of 
morality that the marriage laws should be based on a slavish following 
of the letter of Christ’s words. The Quakers and those other deno- 
minations who try to carry out literally the commands of Christ are 
the only people who have any right to defend the existing laws by 
arguments drawn from his teaching. 

But Milton is not prepared to admit that the popular interpreta- 
tion of Christ’s words is correct. It is inconceivable that if divorce 
were wrong God would have allowed—and, indeed, facilitated it— 
for so many centuries. If second marriages were adulterous in the 
days of Christ, they must have been so in the days of Moses, who 
yet, acting as God’s mouthpiece, permitted them. How is it possible 
for Christ to have declared that he came not to destroy the law, 
but to fulfil, if he meant to make so radical a change in domestic 
life ? 

The true inwardness of Christ’s meaning, as Milton points out, 
is seen in his command not to sunder those whom God has joined ;. 
not those who are joined by their own consent and their friends’ 
approval, nor yet those who are united by the rites of the Church— 
“for the efficacy of those depends upon the presupposed fitness of 
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either party ’—but those who are joined by God; and whether this 
may be asserted of any pair depends on whether their minds ‘are 
fitly disposed and enabled to maintain a cheerful conversation to 
the solace and love of each other.’ The fact that a husband and 
wife cannot live in decent harmony proves that in their case the 
union was certainly not made by God ; ‘ for wherein can God delight, 
wherein be worshipped, wherein be glorified, by the forcible con- 
tinuing of an improper and ill-yoking couple? He that loved not. 
to see the disparity of cattle at the plough cannot be pleased with 
vast unmeetness in marriage.’ 

There is an important distinction drawn by Aristotle between 
those evils which it is the business of the law to remedy and those 
which, in Milton’s phrase, ‘ are too far within the soul to be cured by 
constraint of law and are left only to be wrought on by conscience 
and persuasion.’ The question of divorce clearly belongs both by 
the law of God and by the law of nations to this latter class, and it. 
is only by papal encroachments that the courts of justice have been 
authorised to ‘ toss about and divulge the secret reason of disaffection 
between man and wife,’ which is ‘a thing most improperly answer- 
able to any such kind of trial,’ where the most private details of a 
man’s life are disclosed to a gaping public, and every little wrong is. 
‘ aggravated in open court by hired masters of tongue-fence.’ 


Though little or no result has been achieved by Milton’s brave 
attempt to establish the marriage laws on a juster basis, there can be 
little doubt that in time the reform he advocated will be carried out. 
Probably, as one of Milton’s editors suggests, the majority of people 
at the present time are too much engaged in making money to take 
very much interest in domestic questions; but when the wave of 
mammon-worship has swept by, and men and women bestow the 
same care on their characters that they now give to their incomes, 
the framers of the laws—who will long ere that date have ceased 
from fretful party strife, and will have as their single aim the happi- 
ness of the people they govern—will see the folly and injustice of 
holding two people to a contract which is injurious and distasteful 
to both of them. If they will then but listen to the voice of reason 
and nature 
they shall raise many helpless Christians from the depth of sadness and distress, 
utterly unfitted as they are to serve God or man. They shall set free many 
daughters of Israel, not wanting much of her sad plight whom Satan had bound 
eighteen years, Man they shall restore to his just dignity and prerogative in 
nature, preferring the soul’s free peace before the promiscuous draining of a. 


carnal rage. Marriage, from a perilous hazard and snare, they shall reduce to 
be a more certain haven and retirement of happy society. 


It is impossible to read this strong, brave appeal, unanswered 
and unanswerable, and look round at the useless and needless un- 
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happiness of so many married lives to-day, without recalling Words- 
worth’s lines : 

Milton, thou should’st be living at this hour ; 

England hath need of thee; she is a fen 

Of stagnant waters; altar, sword, and pen, 

Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower 

Have forfeited their ancient English dower 

Of inward happiness. We are selfish men ; 

Oh! raise us up, return to us again, 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 


C. B. WHEELER. 
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‘LA JEUNE CAPTIVE’ 


Wuen André Chénier was being led to the revolutionary scaffold he 
uttered some last words which (according to one version) are thus 
translatable: ‘I die, but I have something here,’ touching his fore- 
head. What wasthe ‘something’? Had he, at that supreme moment, 
been struck with a tardy suspicion of the possession of that fine poetic 
genius which it took France twenty-five years longer to discover, 
and to acknowledge with admiration? Or was he alluding to his 
undying love for the Countess de Coigny—La Jeune Captive of his 
vivid imagination—who had bewitched him in the prison where they 
had both been recently confined? Most probably the former ; 
possibly the latter, but if so how strange ! 

It is doubtful if the lady was really entitled to be called ‘ Countess 
de Coigny,’ but that was a small matter in the days when countesses 
were plentiful and cheap, and the title had not necessarily any relation 
to high birth or personal merits. It was, however, a sufficient matter 
to help as an excuse for an arrest at a time when those in power often 
found it easier to cut off heads than formulate accusations. And 
Madame de Coigny had not only the misfortune of being a sort of 
aristocrat, but had likewise given expression to anti-revolutionarv 
sentiments. 

Chénier was imprisoned on much the same grounds. He had lived 
a good deal abroad, and took little interest in political matters until 
his return to Paris in 1790. He then found all his family—a large and 
intellectual one, half Greek and half French—infected by the new 
ideas and enchanted with the dawning glories of the Revolution. He 
himself had a philosophical preference for monarchical principles, such 
as he had seen in operation in England, and spoke and wrote in their 
favour—not always with philosophical temper. It was not that he 
had any irreconcilable objection to the new ideas, but he soon began 
to hate, despise and denounce the men and the means by which 
they were being promulgated and enforced. For a time he was left 
undisturbed—probably by virtue of the redeeming graces of his family, 
probably, too, because he was not deemed a politician of importance. 

His arrest, when it did take place, was curiously accidental, and 
was attended by some enlightening and grimly amusing incidents. 
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It had not been ordered, and he was not being sought out by the. 
bloodhounds of the ‘Sireté,’ but he happened to cross a trail they 
were following up, and, missing their designed prey, they seized upon 
him rather than return empty-handed to their employers. What 
happened was this: whilst living quietly and obscurely at Versailles 
it came to his knowledge that his friend, M. Pastoret of Passy, was 
in danger of arrest, and he hastened to warn him. But the fortunate 
Pastoret had had an earlier notice, and had already disappeared when 
Chénier reached his house. Before Chénier could get away, the 
satellites of the Passy Comité of Sireté invaded the place in search of 
M. Pastoret. They could not find him, but they found instead a 
stranger who, by his dress, bearing and language, appeared to be a 
gentleman, and therefore a suspicious character, and a probable 
legitimate prey. They plied him with questions as to his business 
there and his relations with the missing man. 

The procés-verbal, in its original barbarous French, is extant and 
affords some choice bits of curious reading. Chénier told them that 
M. Pastoret was an acquaintance of his, that he had met him on several 
occasions five or six years before, and that he had occupied the house 
next door (maison a cété) to him. 

His interrogators advised him not to try to deceive them on that 
point ; they knew the whole neighbourhood well, and there was no 
house there called ‘ Maison accoté ’ (sic). 

Chénier explained that he meant the neighbouring house—the 
next-door house. This failed to enlighten or satisfy them; he had 
twice spoken of a ‘ Maison accoté’ which had no existence. What 
did he mean by it ? 

Chénier lost his temper, called them imbeciles (they carefully wrote 
that down), refused to answer further questions, and declined to sign 
the ridiculous procés-verbal, So they carried him off to prison as 
clearly a ‘suspect,’ and a prisoner he remained until the guillotine 
claimed him. 

Such tipsy Dogberrys (probably of foreign origin) were the kind 
of men employed by the local revolutionary committees’ to watch 
over the interests of the Republic, and safeguard the holy principles 
of liberty and fraternity ! 

No proper conception of the state of things then existing in France 
can be formed unless two things are kept prominently in view : first, 
that those uncontrolled and irresponsible inquisitions (the Comités of 
Stireté), endowed with plenary powers, existed in every town and 
village and rural district of France; secondly, that they not only 
rendered the Reign of Terror possible, but were the active cause of 
its inauguration. But for them Robespierre and the other Terrorists 
could not have gone as far as they did, and probably would not have 
desired or thought of doing so. They were so insatiably bloodthirsty 
that even the butcher Tallien, at Bordeaux, had once to say to a 
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deputation of them : ‘Go back to those who sent you, and tell them 
that I am not a man-eater.’ 
It was in the crowded and filthy prison of St. Lazare (formerly 
a convent), where they were herded together for four months, that 
André Chénier and Madame de Coigny became acquainted. It was 
there that he made her the subject of the beautiful ode—a master- 
piece in its way—which he entitled La Jeune Captive. French poetic 
literature hardly contains anything of this kind of composition 
superior in sweetness, tenderness and poetic imaginings—except, 
perhaps, Malherbe’s lines on the death of Mlle. du Perrier. 
It is the Jeune Captive herself who is .uade to speak—to speak as 
a beautiful and guileless young girl, detained in prison and terrified at 
the prospect of death : 
L’épi naissant mirit de la faux respecté ; 
Sans crainte du pressoir, le pampre tout 1’été 
Boit les doux présents de l’aurore ; 
Et moi, comme lui belle, et jeune comme lui, 


Quoique l’heure présente ait de trouble et d’ennui, 
Je ne veux pas mourir encore. 


The bright illusions of youth yet dwell in her breast, in spite of 
the gloom of her prison; she would sing and fly with the joyous 
nightingale just escaped from the net of the cruel fowler; she is 
the brilliant flower of the garden just enjoying the rays of the morning 
sun, and claiming to live until evening; her journey of life has but 
begun, and the way is still strewn with fresh verdure and sweet flowers 
—why may she not continue it a little longer? Why should Death 
seek her out when there are so many who do not fear him, who would 
welcome him—the old and weary, the unfortunate, the unhappy ? 
And again and again she raises the child-like wail: ‘Je ne veux 
pas mourir encore!’ But no summary, nor more ample trans- 
lation, suffices to do justice to this fine composition in its original 
form. 

Its literary merits are not, of course, affected by any mere want of 
agreement discoverable between the picture of La Jeune Captive as 
drawn by the poet and the actual person as she existed at the time. 
Yet one could have wished that the physical and moral difference 
was not so great—not quite so abysmal. Rarely has love been so 
blind, or poetic license so severely strained. 

At the time when Madame de Coigny was made the subject of the 
poem she was certainly not a rosebud, a green ear of corn, a tender 
vine shoot, nor was she just at the pleasant beginning of the journey 
of life, nor an immature young girl. Ohno! She was married ten 
years before the Revolution—a first time—and had been subse- 
quently divorced—a first time also—before she met Chénier. She 
had abandoned her married name of Fleury and resumed her maiden 
name of Coigny. Not many women, even of her day of almost 
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general immorality, had as many amatory adventures; and neither 
in character, conduct nor person had she anything in keeping with 
Chénier’s idea of her as a guileless young girl untainted by gross 
worldly experiences. Charms of another kind she must undoubtedly 
have possessed, otherwise her career might have been different, and 
her husbands and lovers less numerous. Even in prison Chénier 
was not her only admirer. Another fellow-prisoner, M. Montrond, 
a gentleman of fortune, was a candidate for her veteran affections. 
The man of means triumphed over the man of mind. He secured 
the lady’s preference, and on their release from prison they got married, 
but only to be divorced later on. 

It cannot be charged against Madame de Coigny that she trifled 
with Chénier’s affections or deceived him in any amatory sense. There 
is nothing to show that she ever encouraged him or pretended to 
love him—if she had much love left for anyone. She liked the young 
man well enough, no doubt ; he was not handsome, but he was intellec- 
tual and romantic, and it was pleasant to have him worshipping at 
her feet and writing nice poetry about her, and about what she was 
not. That seemed to be about the extent of Madame’s attachment for 
Chénier, and it was quite superficial. When he presented her with 
the lines on the Jeune Captive she was grateful and appreciative, 
though she could hardly have recognised the portrait as a good like- 
ness. It is equally doubtful if she (though claiming to be une femme 
de lettres) recognised the poetic merits of the composition, or had any 
suspicion that it would confer immortality on her memory. At any 
rate she did not prize the copy sufficiently to keep it, or take much 
care of it after André’s death, and, but for the fancy of a M. Millin, 
a fellow-prisoner to whom she handed it on leaving prison, the pcem 
might have disappeared for ever. But it was preserved, and many 
years afterwards it came under the notice of M. de Chateaubriand, 
who saw at once that it was the production of a rare genius. Al} 
that could be found of Chénier’s writings were collected and published 
(by Latouche) in a volume which appeared in 1819, and the world then 
first became aware of the fact that the Revolution had destroyed one 
of the greatest of French poets, and the only good poet of the Revo- 
lutionary epoch. 

In the earlier part of the year 1794 the outrageous loi des suspects 
had filled to overflowing the prisons of Paris and all France. New 
prisons had to be constituted, and everywhere old palaces, chateaux, 
forts, churches, monasteries, convents, lunatic asylums—any large 
building, suitable or unsuitable, that could be secured—were turned 
into places of detention, mostly as insanitary and abominably filthy 
as St. Lazare, where Chénier and Madame de Coigny were confined 
with some eight hundred others. The Revolution had pulled down 
one Bastille and replaced it by a thousand—more crammed with 
prisoners, who were more wrongfully detained, worse accommodated, 
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and in far greater peril than any prisoners ever confined in the grim 
old fortress of the monarchy. As the numbers increased, efforts were 
made to diminish the overcrowding by sending prisoners wholesale to 
the guillotine. In twodays—the 7th and 8th Thermidor—over eighty 
were decapitated ; but (all unforeseen and unexpected) a day of more 
merciful general gaol delivery was at hand. Meanwhile the only chance 
for the individual prisoner was to keep quiet—il fallait se faire oublier 
ou périr (Latouche). 

Marie-Joseph Chénier, André’s brother, was aware of this, and 
strongly advised the family to make no effort on André’s behalf, so 
as not to direct attention to him. Marie-Joseph, who was in friendly 
relation with some of the Terrorists, had no doubt reasons for thinking 
that a great change would shortly take place in the government, and 
that a few days’ delay would make a vast difference in the fate of the 
mass of prisoners. It did so in fact. 

But the distracted father of the brothers could not keep still. 
He presented petitions and memorials in favour of André’s release, and 
exhausted his own influence and that of his friends in individual 
appeals to those in authority. He could not have done worse. His 
feverish anxiety had the effect of reminding the revolutionary com- 
missioners that André Chénier was in existence, and of suggesting that 
his case had better be settled out of hand. It was settled by his 
condemnation and death. 

When the father heard the dreadful news of his son’s condemna- 
tion he flew to the house of Barére, forced a way to his presence, threw 
himself on his knees, and besought him to order the name of André 
to be erased from the death list. Barére remained for a time silent 
and impassive, but at last made answer: ‘ Ton fils sortira dans trois 
jours.” Was this a practical joke—inconceivably inhuman—played 
upon the afflicted father, or was there sincerity in the promise ? 
The Revolution had brought to the surface a set of wretches who 
were quite capable of such brutal pleasantry, and there is no good 
reason for thinking that Barére was not one of the kind. But it 
is not impossible, and it may be hoped, that he spoke in good faith 
but was obliged to be oracular. Like Marie-Joseph he probably 
“knew something,’ and had reason to think that all the remaining 
‘suspects ’ would be released within three days. He and Tallien and 
others were conspiring for Robespierre’s overthrow. It is conceivable 
then that he desired to comfort the distracted father with a positive 
assurance without compromising himself, or taking the old man into 
dangerous confidence. Such confidence would, moreover, be need- 
less, for the kind purpose (if it existed) would be sufficiently served 
by the solemn assurance : ‘ Your son will come out in three days.’ 
But the expected counter-revolution was retarded, and though 
Chénier came out of his prison within the three days, it was only to go 
to the guillotine—on the 7th Thermidor (25th of July, 1794) ; on the 
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9th the carnival of blood came to anend. Another day’s delay would 
have saved him ! 

Meanwhile la Jeune Captive had been more fortunate. Her other 
prison lover, Montrond, had made a timely and judicious distribution 
of a hundred pieces of gold, whereby he procured the erasion of his 
own and her name from the list of victims ordered for execution. In 
this way they gained a respite of some days, and saved their lives. In 
that way, too, the life of Chénier might well have been saved if the 
Jeune Captive had only thought of it, and was willing to part with 
the money. 

Marriage to Montrond, .and then divorce, quickly followed her 
release from prison. Any slight restraints which matrimony might 
have imposed on her were removed by the divorce, and elle eut ensuite 
une existence assez orageuse, as one of her biographers delicately puts 
it. In the course of that stormy life she further augmented the 
list of her many lovers, amongst the new additions being the 
English Lord Malmesbury; the last of them was M. Bruno de 
Boisgelin, She died in 1820, not much over fifty years of age, and 
to the end (as the same polite biographer says) the ‘ Captive of love.’ 
She will ever be remembered—perhaps with some amusement—as the 
inciting cause of poor Chénier’s beautiful ode, and for nothing else. 


Dominick DALY. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE ‘SPECTATOR’ EXPERIMENTAL 
COMPANY" 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE EXPERIMENT AND SOME 
LESSONS OF IT 


1. THe United Kingdom cannot afford to maintain a Regular Army 
sufficiently numerous to meet all possible, or even probable, emergen- 
cies. Compulsory service, although involving a considerable saving 
in the rates of pay, would not meet the case, because the troops re- 
quired for oversea garrisons must in any case be enlisted by voluntary 
methods, and their numbers do not now greatly exceed the necessary 
minimum, after providing a reasonable margin for ‘small wars’ 
and for immediate use on the outbreak of more serious conflicts. 
Compulsory service prescribes very short service, and consequently 
the training of very large numbers annually—at great cost. A short- 
service Regular Army maintained in addition to the necessary esta- 
blishment of long-service troops would, therefore, involve an increase 
of the Estimates, against which no reduction of the long-service branch 
which could safely be made could furnish an appreciable set-off. 

2. Great powers of expansion, on mobilisation, could be given 
to the British Regular Army, as at present constituted, only by means 
of a multiplicity of very weak cadres at home. That is to say, by the 
adoption of a system identical with or very similar to that advocated 
by Mr. Arnold-Forster, who proposed to convert seventy-one battalions 
of the Line and of the Militia into ‘ short-service ’ units, through which 
comparatively large numbers of men, after two years’ training with 
the colours, would be passed into the Reserve. This proposal, although 
in itself a perfectly sound one, is, nevertheless, unsuitable to our par- 
ticular case, because the British recruit is usually a boy, only nominally 
eighteen years of age, whereas the Continental recruit is actually 
twenty years old when he joins. In the latter circumstances, therefore, 


! The basis of this article is a series of memoranda which I had compiled for the 
purposes of a lecture to be delivered at the ‘ Senior Officers’ Conference,’ at the Staff 
College, arranged to take place during the early part of January. Owing toa necessity 
having arisen to overhaul the drains at the Staff College, the Conference has been 
postponed sine die.—A. W. A. P. 
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every soldier on the effective strength of the cadres, in peace, is of 
proper age for war, and if sufficiently trained is immediately available 
for active service ; whereas in the former a very large proportion of 
the strength with the colours is composed of immature lads, whom it 
would be sheer murder to expose to the hardships of a campaign. 
The number of reservists required to complete the mobilised units 
to war establishment would, consequently, be utterly disproportionate 
to the net strength of the cadres. Readiness for immediate service 
is incompatible with an influx of reservists greatly outnumbering 
the cadres upon which they are formed. Fifty per cent., judging 
by Continental practice, appears to be the maximum proportion of 
reservists to serving soldiers that can be reconciled with reasonable 
efficiency. In 1899, some British battalions, nominally 800 strong, 
required about 70 per cent. of reservists to complete them for war, 
and thus used up the whole of their reserves before a shot had been 
fired! This scarcely encourages us to rely upon cadres of similar 
quality and little more than 500 strong. 

3. Having regard to the above considerations, it appears better for 
us to rely upon quality rather than quantity for our Regular Army, 
and to endeavour to supply the numbers required to supplement it 
by means of a cheap Militia army of reserve, behind which, in turn, 
would stand the Volunteers for purposes of home defence—that is to 
say, to maintain public confidence and beat off raids. The rifle clubs 
should form a reserve for the Volunteers, which force would inevitably 
be absorbed, partially, by an augmented and improved Militia. This, 
I have been reminded, is a fact that should be stated frankly. The 
country corps of Volunteers would principally be affected. 

4. In the event of a great war, it seems that the functions of the 
various branches of the Army would be as follows : 

Active defence.—The Regular Army, supplemented by the Militia. 

Passive defence.—The Volunteers. 

But although the Volunteers, as a body, have been set down 
for passive defence, that is no reason why individual Volunteers 
should not be encouraged to serve with the active army. Only 
Volunteer wnits are as such earmarked for home defence. It would 
be an admirable plan if individual Volunteers were invited annually 
on the 1st of November to accept a liability for service abroad with 
their territorial Regular or Militia units in the event of a national 
emergency arising previous to the 3lst day of the following October. 
It is absolutely idle to suppose that Volunteer units (even if available, 
which they properly are not) can be rendered, in existing or any 
possible conditions of peace training, fit to encounter Continental 
regulars. If this assertion be untrue, why, in the name of common- 
sense, do we ourselves and other Powers think it needful to spend vast 
sums of money upon professional troops? History may be searched 
in vain for examples of Volunteers, however brave and patriotic, 
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defeating or even holding their own against regulars, unless when 
having enormous numerical superiority or some other special advan- 
tages in their favour. The amateur who gives only a portion of his 
time to the practice of any profession, calling, or game, can only 
in rare instances of quite exceptional ability compete successfully 
with the professional. 

5. Assuming that the Militia, together with the Imperial Yeomanry, 
should be called upon to undertake the supplementary task suggested, 
it is clear that a large increase of numbers, and an equally great 
improvement in the quality and training of the existing Militia, must 
needs be effected. The Militia, instead of being chiefly drawn from 
the physical and intellectual dregs of the nation, must be recruited 
- from the more numerous as well as preferable classes of society. But 
if the respectable salary-earning and wage-earning classes are to be 
attracted, the conditions of service must be altered to suit them, 
and the disreputable classes rigorously excluded. 

6. A given amount of training produces greater results with 
desirable recruits than with others who are physically and intellectually 
inferior, and the better class of men, by their superior intelligence, 
adaptability, and common-sense can shift for themselves to some 
extent when confronted by problems in the solution of which they 
are imperfectly instructed or insufficiently experienced. Thus the 
quality of the recruit may compensate to some extent for incomplete- 
ness of training. 

7. If the principle be accepted that the Regular Army might 
advantageously be supplemented by means of an improved and 
augmented Militia, it remains to consider two questions which natur- 
ally arise from the inclination to adopt that principle : 

A. Is it possible to arrange conditions of service which the genuine 
working and other superior classes would accept in sufficient numbers ? 

B. Under conditions calculated to ensure such acceptance, is it 
possible to train the officers and men up to the necessary standard 
of efficiency ? ; 

8. I venture to think that the Spectator experiment, which was 
undertaken for the very purpose of answering the foregoing questions, 
has resulted in giving strong evidence in the affirmative in reference 
to the first, and a complete, indefeasible answer to the second. 

I will take each of the questions in turn, and endeavour to explain 
my reasons for believing that by the Spectator experiment both have 
been satisfactorily answered. 

First, as regards question ‘ A.” 

The full strength of the Spectator’ Experimental Company, about 
one month after its formation, was 105; and 102 of the men repre- 
sented 51 callings and trades, while 3 were of ‘ no occupation.’ There 
were 12 clerks, 10 labourers, 4 grocers’ assistants, 4 porters, 4 butchers, 
4 club waiters, 2 carmen, 2 stable lads, 2 gardeners, 2 insurance agents, 
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2 milkmen, 2 storekeepers, 2 fishmongers, 2 draper’s assistants, 
2 barmen, 2 post-office employés, 1 checker, 1 copyholder, 1 sailor, 
1 stevedore, 1 surveyor, 1 cook, 1 tram-conductor, 1 warehouseman, 
1 ‘ weight-lifter’ (professional athlete), and the remainder, except 
the three of ‘no occupation,’ were artisans of various sorts. These 
105 young men may, I think, be accepted as fairly representative of 
the wage-earning classes. To the company Mr. Strachey issued a 
series of questions pertinent to the matter now in hand, printed on 
forms one of which was filled in and signed by each man. I have 
these forms now before me, and propose to give the collective import 
of the answers given. The questions asked included the following : 

(1) ‘ What was your object in joining the Spectator Experimental 
Company ?’ Sixty-two answered, ‘for the military training,’ and . 
43, ‘ for physical benefit.’ 

(2) ‘Did you think it would improve your chances of getting 
on if you had six months’ military training?’ One hundred and 
three ‘ yes,’ 2 ‘ no.’ ’ 

(3) ‘Did you ever think of joining the Militia?’ Ninety-eight 
‘no,’ 7 ‘ yes.’ 

(4) ‘Should you like to come out in future for a week’s training 
every year?’ Ninety-seven ‘ yes,’ 4 ‘ not decided,’ 4 ‘ no.’ 

(5) ‘Do you think that a force like the Militia, but formed from 
a higher stamp of man and trained like the Spectator Experimental 
Company for six months to begin with, and after that called out only 
for one week a year—shooting and drill to be done in men’s spare 
time like the Volunteers—would be popular and likely to get recruits ? ’ 
One hundred and five ‘ yes.’ 

Later on in the training I put up a notice asking for the names of 
those who would be willing to join the Militia, if reorganised, on the 
following conditions : 

(a) Engagement for 12 years, including liability to serve abroad 
in the event of a great war. Only respectable men to. be enlisted. 

(b) Recruit-training 6 months ; further battalion service 64 years, 
performing 22 drills and exercises and a week in camp annually ; 
5 years in the Reserve, performing a modified course of musketry 
only. 

(c) Pay at Army rates for amount of work done. 

(d) Training in Spectator Experimental Company to be allowed to 
count as the prescribed recruit’s training. 

No less than 62 men gave in their names, and of the balance—then 
38—about a score had already decided to enlist in the Regular Army, 
and 4 were going to sea or otherwise going abroad. Up to the present 
time of writing, 25 have actually joined the Regular Army, although 
only 8 had before the Spectator training intended to do so. 

It seems to me that the above facts speak for themselves, and 
abundantly prove that respectable wage-earning young men would 
Vou. LXI—No. 359 L 
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willingly join the Militia in large numbers under conditions of service 
that would not interfere, as the comparatively long annual training 
of the Militia now does, with their means of livelihood. It is perfectly 
certain that neither employers nor employed can endure a system 
which requires men to turn out for twenty-seven days at a time, even 
if the date of training were not arbitrarily fixed by higher authority. 
Under a system of ‘intermittent training’ those difficulties vanish. 
I was talking about a month ago to a manufacturer who employs about 
10,000 hands, of whom about 300 apprentices complete their articles 
annually. This gentleman assured me that he would be only too 
glad if all his apprentices were to undergo such a training as that of 
the Spectator Experimental Company on the completion of their 
period of apprenticeship ; and that he would further be willing that 
they should serve in the Militia under the conditions already stated. 
He considered that the moral and physical benefits to be gained by 
the six months’ training would amply repay him for any inconvenience 
possibly to be occasioned in the event of mobilisation. It need 
scarcely be pointed out that the foremen, &c., of the factory would, 
in course of time, become the non-commissioned officers of the Militia 
unit in which the hands were serving—a great assistance to discipline 
at all times. 

Now for the second question, ‘B,’ which I admit encounters 
objections upon several grounds. That the proposed system of inter- 
mittent training would produce efficiency as great as, or greater than, 
that resulting from an annual training I am entirely confident, though 
some, notably the Duke of Bedford and Mr. Arnold-Forster, deny this. 
But the real question is whether the original course of six months’ 
training for recruits would suffice to lay an adequate foundation 
to, be built upon by either method. I myself say yes, provided that 
the men are of the right sort, well disposed and reasonably well- 
educated and intelligent. Sir John French and others were good 
enough to commend the drill and training of the Spectator Experi- 
mental Company ; and for my own part I can only say that I never 
commanded smarter soldiers on parade, nor men who had acquired 
so much knowledge. I do not pretend that a fighting unit, fit for 
immediate service, had been created by the six months’ training, 
and I took pains to dispel any false impressions upon that score in a 
speech delivered at Sheffield. The young non-commissioned officers, 
in spite of all their rapidly acquired knowledge, necessarily had not 
sufficient experience, and they had absolutely no influence whatever, 
so that discipline could not have been properly maintained under the 
stress of campaigning. Discipline means more than mere willingness 
to obey ; there requires to be the ‘ habit of discipline,’ a virtue that 
soldiers all understand, but are unable exactly to define. This 
indispensable habit had not yet been formed in the Spectator Experi- 
mental Company (although the men implicitly obeyed their officers 
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and sergeant instructors); but I maintain that in after-service—on 
Volunteer lines—it would in course of time have been sufficiently de- 
veloped, by the frequent association of commanders and commanded. 

Nobody, I imagine, supposes that Militia units trained as now 
suggested, or upon any other Militia basis, could be fit to take their 
places instantly upon the battlefield itself ; but they would be fit to 
relieve all Regulars from garrison duty at home and abroad, and to do 
duty upon the lines of communication, immediately after mobilisa- 
tion ; and after two or three months of final preparation I fully believe 
that they would be found fit to fight any conscript soldiers in the 
world. Can we hope to get more than this from any kind of auxiliary 
forces? An existing unit, though composed of but imperfectly 
trained individuals, is a better fighting instrument than a hastily 
created one composed of very much better-trained individuals. A 
Militia battalion, 1,100 strong, ought, after making full deduction for 
immature lads, to be capable of producing 800 effectives, and would 
thus require only 200 reservists (to complete 1,000), of whom probably 
150 would have quitted the colours less than a year previously. In 
the case of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s proposed ‘ short-service battalions’ 
there would, by his own showing, be need for 603 reservists in order 
to complete a strength of 1,000; hence, in spite of the superior indi- 
vidual value of men who had been soldiers for two years, the collective 
value of the battalion would, I think, be considerably less ; and, more- 
over, the number of men obtainable for any given annual expenditure 
would amount to little more than one-third of that which would result 
from limiting the training of the recruits to six months only. 

The officer question, as it arises from both ‘ A’ and ‘ B,’ is answer- 
able in much the same manner as in the case of the men. Professions, 
like trades,cannot be suspended for twenty-seven days at a time without 
loss of money ; and a course of six months’ training on Spectator lines 
would produce far better qualified officers than the majority of those 
now serving in the Militia or Volunteer forces. The young officers 
should be trained with the men, with no distinction except as regards 
the advantage of officers’ quarters and messing, and some additional 
instruction in the theory of war. 

9. It seems desirable to recapitulate briefly what I conceive to 
be the proper functions of a Militia reserve army, and the necessary 
standard of its efficiency. 

On the outbreak of a great war the Militia should be capable of 
immediate mobilisation, without requiring any reservists except 
to replace recruits and the medically unfit. 

Militia units thus mobilised within, say, forty-eight hours should 
forthwith be available to relieve Regular units at home and abroad to 
whatever extent might be required, and to take up duties on the 
lines of communication. Within two or three months Militia units 
should be fit to take their places, if required, on the battlefield. I do 
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not think that units raised and trained on a Militia basis can be made 
fit to do justice to themselves without some final preparation; yet 
I would prefer a good Militia battalion composed of, say, 800 serving 
soldiers and 200 reservists to any ordinary Regular battalion com- 
posed of 400 serving soldiers and 600 Regular reservists. Even a 
Regular battalion composed in equal parts of serving soldiers and 
reservists would be the better of a few weeks’ time to ‘ shake down.’ 
I consider that the standard of immediate efficiency in the Militia 
should be, and could be, almost comparable with that of the last- 
mentioned battalion under the conditions of training that now prevail 
in the Regular Army; but I have no doubt that after a month’s 
preparation, in each case, the improvement in the fighting value 
of the Regular battalion would be at least double that of the Militia 
battalion. 

10. To produce the required standard of training and to assure 
an adequate supply of recruits I believe that the following conditions 
would meet the case : 

(1) Enlistment 12 years; 7 years with the colours and 5 in the 
Reserve. 

(2) Six months’ training on enlistment; 22 drills and exercises 
and a course of musketry annually, and one week in camp, not less 
frequently than in alternate years, during the seven years of colour 
service. Reservists to fire a modified course of musketry only. 

(3) The Militia units to be liable for service abroad in the event 
of a great war. 

(4) Pay and allowances at Army rates while in camp, and pro- 
portionately for other attendances on parade. 

(5) ‘ Wasters’ to be rigorously excluded. This is an essential 
condition to obtaining the right sort of men. 

My original belief in the acceptability of the above conditions has 
been fortified (as already explained) by the readiness of sixty-two men 
of the Spectator Company to enlist under them, and by the unanimous 
opinion of the company that those conditions would be popular. - 

11. I venture to assert that a plain lesson of the Spectator experi- 
ment is that drill and tactical knowledge quite sufficient for all 
practical purposes can be taught in six months; and to this I add 
my opinion that by the system of intermittent training proposed 
the necessary understanding and experience, and a reasonable approach 
to the ‘ habit of discipline,’ would be acquired. Those who saw the 
Spectator Company at Aldershot will, I think, admit that if, instead of 
its own young sergeants and corporals, it had had its sergeant 
instructors for section leaders, its tactical efficiency, for manceuvre 
purposes, would probably have left little to be desired. I contend 
that by the Spectator experiment it has been proved that, provided 
the necessary numbers can be obtained, a reserve army fit to do what 
is required of it can easily be created. Further than this, I would 
point out that, from the very fact that the performances of the 
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Spectator Company, after only six months’ training, were deemed 
satisfactory, it seems to follow that if the captains of Regular com- 
panies enjoyed advantages similar to those which I possessed at 
Hounslow the Regular Army itself would be much more efficient than 
it is. In proof of this contention I would quote the manifest 
superiority of Guardsmen over Linesmen, and this I attribute entirely 
to the more thorough training of the recruit. It will, no doubt, be 
objected that in the Line the favourable conditions of Hounslow 
cannot be realised ; but this reasoning is fallacious. I had at Hounslow 
only nine ex-soldiers for fatigue duties; all that these men were 
unable to do—such as a general cleaning up on Saturday mornings— 
the recruits themselves had no difficulty in performing without any 
interference with their attendance at parades being thereby occasioned. 
There is no squadron or company that has not more than nine old 
soldiers serving in its ranks. Why should not these men be fully at the 
disposal of their captain, and be excused, as a rule, from all parades 
except during the period of the year when battalion or other higher 
training is in progress? Of course there are garrison duties that 
must be done ; but many of these might easily be abolished or altered 
so as to fit in better with regimental arrangements. The constant 
activity and interference of staff officers is the greatest obstacle to 
efficient training. If our generals would only be content to keep an 
eye upon work done by the regimental officers, instead of preventing 
it by vain attempts to train the soldiers themselves, we should do 
far better. The fact is we are running continually, though having 
never learned to walk. I myself achieved some success at Hounslow 
solely because, almost for the first time in my life, I was permitted 
to do my own work in my own way. If we want an efficient army 
we must allow the regimental officers a free hand during the greater 
part of the year, and judge them by results to be worthy of promotion, 
abasement, or rejection. The Army proved itself untrained in South 
Africa—as testified by Sir Evelyn Wood in vol. ii. p. 252 of his 
recent autobiography—solely because our officers and men had been 
so constantly ‘ messed about’ by their generals that they had been 
prevented from learning their military alphabet. We have some 
first-rate general officers, in spite of the system under which we groan, 
but the majority are the natural product of that system. How can 
men be expected to train or lead brigades when they have never 
learned properly—and some have never even tried—to train com- 
panies? Our system of military education, and the examinations by 
which it is tested, cannot have the best results, because the authorities 
overlook the fact that all men are not alike. Some have the science 
fitting them to be staff officers and generals, while others, though 
scientifically deficient, possess the requisite art to be good regimental 
officers; there is room for both, because Admirable Crichtons are 


very rare. 


A. W. A. Pottock. 
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‘WINDOW-DRESSING’ IN THE 
MONEY MARKET 


Tuts subject has been talked about, written about, and argued round 
and round about for years, and now it seems that something is going 
to be done. 

So much has been said already that a truce to discussion might 
with advantage be called, pending the appearance of the expected 
measures of reform, were it not for the existence of misconception 
in the public mind as to what is the matter with the money market 
and as to what remedies are needed for its cure. The controversy 
which has been carried on so long and so vigorously in the City, and 
in the financial columns of the press, has not been very clearly studied 
except by those immediately interested ; and since, as has been said, 
there is reason to hope that something is about to be done, it is perhaps 
worth while to try to put the facts of the case before those who are 
not brought into daily contact with monetary problems. 

Put into a nutshell, the evil to be remedied is the fact, now agreed 
upon by all parties to the discussion, that London conducts its business 
as banker to the world at large on an insufficient store of gold. Conse- 
quently there arise periods when the measures taken for the protection 
of its store have to be drastic in their nature and inconvenient in 
their results. So far unanimity rules among those qualified to debate 
the matter; disagreement appears when the argument proceeds to 
decide as to whose fault it is that the store of gold is too small, and at 
whose expense the defect should be remedied. ‘ 

But since this article is an attempt to elucidate these matters for 
those who are not familiar with monetary problems, except those of 
the inevitable and domestic order, and are compelled, in view of the 
prospect of legislation on the subject, to acquire a closer acquaintance 
with them, it may be as well at the outset to give a brief explanation 
as to why it is that London finds itself in this unquestioned difficulty 
of being expected to act as banker for the world at large and trying to 
do so with an insufficient store of gold. Among the many causes 
which contributed to the more rapid development of banking in 
Great Britain than in any other country the most obvious are its 
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long freedom from invasion and internal revolution, and the consequent 
start that it obtained in the financial and industrial race, an essential 
part of the training for which is freedom from anxiety on the score 
of external or internal disturbance. These very patent considera- 
tions are, of course, set out in all the text-books on the subject, and 
merely repeated here to refresh the memory of those who have not 
recently been under the necessity of studying text-books. A more 
recondite cause was the early adoption by England of gold as the sole 
metallic currency for the payment of any debts above a trifling amount, 
with the result that British finance was freed from all the difficulties 
and uncertainties experienced by those countries which struggled to 
maintain both gold and silver as legal tender, and to keep a fixed 
ratio between them in spite of fluctuations in the supply and demand. 

But these are merely accidental influences which time and experi- 
ence might have been expected to eliminate. And we must look 
for a deeper cause to explain why it is that, although the more settled 
conditions of modern civilisation give commerce, and finance its 
handmaid, a free hand in all the leading countries, and the advan- 
tages of a single currency have been admitted by the action of the 
whole world, commercially considered, yet London still remains the 
only real banking centre, that is to say, the only centre in which a 
credit instrument can and must, immediately and without question, 
be turned into gold on the demand of the holder. Like most other 
things, the matter is really at bottom one of temperament. The 
Briton is still not only the best, but in some senses the only Banking 
Man. This is not written in any spirit of collective self-glorification, 
though in these days, when it is the fashion to shout ‘ Ichabod ’ from 
the housetops, those of us who are convinced of the soundness of 
our country’s core may be excused for laying a little stress on the 
fact. The Banking Man, ready to take a huge responsibility and 
face the consequences with unruffled countenance, but always keeping 
his head and disinclined to ‘see red’ under the influence of financial 
excitement—such a being is not necessarily an ideal result of civilisa- 
tion, but, such as he is, he is produced most readily by British tempera- 
ment and training. 

In the matter of thrift and in some forms of financial cleverness 
our friends across the Channel can give us many points and a beating. 
As hoarders and investors the French are unrivalled, but their habit 
of mind does not encourage them to take big risks. Apart from 
occasional and exceptional ebullitions of speculative spirit, they like 
to play for safety. Consequently, though they walk steadily round 
the financial billiard table piling up a constant succession of useful 
twenties and twenty-fives, they seldom bring off a brilliant break. 
It is not their game, and very likely they are right to prefer their own 
system, which wins for them a position of enormous strength and 
solidity and leaves them unexposed to risk and inconvenience. The 
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net result, however, is that in this matter of banking, Paris makes 
no pretence at being open for business. She will lend money to any 
extent on security that she considers good, and her credit is always 
at the service of an attractive borrower, but her gold she keeps to 
herselfi—except on special occasions—retaining the right to meet 
her obligations in silver token money if it suits her to do so. An 
issue of Pennsylvania Railroad bonds was recently placed in Paris, 
and the mere fact was seized on as another instance of the decadence 
of London; but when New York, being in monetary difficulties, 
applied for part of the proceeds in gold, Paris produced, not gold, 
but a draft on London. 

In New York we find the other extreme. In boldness and enter- 
prise, and in the fine confidence which will consign costly machinery 
to the scrap heap on the chance of an improvement, the United States 
may claim to be ahead of England. But the country suffers from 
the defects of its qualities, and its very audacity, and aggressive 
tom-boyish juvenility, lead it to outrun the constable with remarkable 
regularity and thoroughness. Its abounding natural resources and 
its high tariff have accumulated enormous resources in the hands of 
a few individuals, giving them a power which it is difficult to realise 
on this side of the Atlantic. But it can hardly be contended that that 
power has been used in a manner calculated to inspire the confidence 
of others, so essential to the success of the Banking Man. Given 
steadiness, self-control, and a reasonable currency system, New York 
might well be a formidable rival to London as a banker. But these 
things are not given yet. 

Finally, Berlin, viewed as a banker, is a dark horse that has never 
yet been stripped for a gallop but is only allowed the gentlest exercise, 
hooded to its ears and sheeted to its tail. With their earnestness 
of purpose and thoroughness of method, our Teutonic cousins can 
learn to do most things ; and it is possible that Berlin may some day 
take its place as a considerable financial centre, if only the drill- 
sergeant exactitude with which its growth is guided gives its limbs 
sufficient freedom to develop healthy and self-reliant activity. But 
this, again, is not yet. 

When once this cardinal fact is grasped that London is the one 
centre to which everyone who has a claim for gold can turn with 
the certainty of immediately converting it into the metal, it is very 
easy to see why it is that London has recently found some difficulty 
in maintaining its store. Agricultural and industrial development 
has been on an enormous scale all over the world. New fields have 
been opened on every side. Prairies have been turned into sata 
leta, rippling with the smile of harvest, and the pace with which 
mechanical appliances have been devised and constructed for the 
service, or destruction, of mankind has been unprecedented. All 
this has meant a demand for currency and credit, and so for gold 
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as their basis. Industrial development has at the same time caused 
a steady appreciation in the prices of raw materials, with the result 
that still more credit—and so still more gold—has been required 
to finance production. Everybody has wanted gold and has been 
ready to sell goods or pledge credit to obtain it; having obtained 
it, other centres take good care to remove it beyond the reach of 
buyers, while London, the only free dealer, has been prevented, by 
circumstances into which our inquiry will shortly lead us, from keeping 
as much as was desirable of the supply which poured into it from the 
mines which it owns in the Transvaal and elsewhere. 

It is perhaps as well to remark at this stage, that there is nothing 
sinister or terrifying in all this. So far from its signifying any weak- 
ness in London’s position, it emphasises its incalculable importance 
as the world’s banking centre. It has, indeed, been suggested that 
London has undertaken a task that is beyond human power to carry 
through, and that it ought to follow the example of other centres and 
close its gold store to foreign claimants ; but there is really no need 
for these counsels of pusillanimity. The business that comes here 
because of London’s position as the only real banker is of enormous 
extent and highly profitable to those who handle it, and the facilities 
which London gives to the financiers of other countries makes those 
of them who have any care for the welfare of the international financial 
body anxious to do nothing that will cause undue inconvenience in 
London. Nobody in business wishes to quarrel with his banker, or 
to put him into an awkward corner; and by being the world’s banker 
London wins the respect and consideration of the world. Moreover 
it is a mistake to suppose that a great improvement has not already 
been effected in this matter of the gold store. The general determina- 
tion that something must now be done is only an indication of the 
universal desire to make still further progress along a line that has 
already for many years been taken by the Directors of the Bank of 
England. Within the memory of business men still active, it used 
to be thought that all was well as long as the Bank’s reserve did not 
fall below ten millions. Now there is a tendency to take in sail and 
hoist storm signals when it falls below twenty, simply because it is 
recognised by the monetary community as a whole that the great 
increase in London’s liabilities on home and foreign account makes 
it necessary to have a larger store of shot in the locker. This constant 
excelsior movement in the ideal indicates an alert appreciation of the 
needs of the situation, which is eminently proper and prudent, and by 
no means a symptom of uneasiness or apprehension. It is admitted 
that more has yet to be done, and the City has been searching its own 
conscience to see whether there are not some weak points in its 
armour, the strengthening of which would further the achievement of 
the desired object. And it has found several, and means to mend 
them. 
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We have seen that the Bank of England has already achieved 
a considerable improvement in the level of its reserve which is now 
regarded with equanimity. It is generally admitted that this im- 
provement has not quite kept pace with the growth of the liabilities 
of London for which the Bank is expected to provide, but something 
has at any rate been done. Without any aspersion on the readiness 
of the Directors to perform their obvious duty, it may reasonably be 
contended that the healthy publicity to which the Bank’s position is 
subjected by the publication of its weekly account has had something 
to do with the achievement of the results already secured. At any 
rate there is good reason to suspect that other banks on which this 
fierce hebdomadal light does not beat have not recognised their 
responsibilities to the same extent. In support of this contention 
we have the unimpeachable authority of Mr. J. Spencer Phillips, the 
President of the Institute of Bankers, who stated in an address recently 
delivered to the Institute that though the London bankers no doubt 
fully recognised the necessity of keeping adequate reserves, this was 
not the case with many of their country brethren. ‘ You have only 
to look,’ he added, ‘at their half-yearly balance sheets (when it is 
a reasonable inference that they strive to make the best showing 
possible) to see what an absolutely inadequate amount of cash some 
of them keep.’ 

This evidence against his brethren from the President of the 
Institute is all the more damning because the tenderness with which 
he handles the behaviour of the London bankers shows that care for 
the reputation of his cloth makes him look upon it with a kindlier 
eye than most of its outside critics. He reminded his audience that 
sixteen years ago, at the instigation of Lord Goschen, then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, twelve of the London banks decided to publish a 
monthly balance sheet, and he proceeded to state that the result 
has no doubt been beneficial to them and to the public generally, for 
whereas, when this publication first began, 10 per cent. of cash was 
thought a fair average, it has been raised now to about 16 per cent. . 

This is all, of course, entirely and literally true, but the picture 
that it conveys of London bankers slowly piling up and maintaining 
larger cash reserves under the spur of public-spirited duty has been 
regarded with sceptical amusement by the bill brokers and other 
sufferers from the system which is commonly known as ‘ window- 
dressing,’ the prevalence of which has gone far to rob Lord Goschen’s 
reform of the good effect that he hoped to achieve by it. 

The system, which is so generally recognised that it has received 
the above nickname—the common use of which sometimes puzzles 
readers of money articles who are not initiated into the mysteries of 
the jargon of Lombard Street—consists of an ingenious practice, by 
which the banks, or many of them, call in loans from borrowers for 
twenty-four hours, for the express purpose of making a brave show in 
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the monthly balance sheets instituted by Lord Goschen. What he 
intended was that the bankers should keep, as a matter of course, a 
larger proportion of cash to liabilities every day of their business lives. 
But the desire of the bankers to make as much profit as possible by 
keeping as little cash as possible unemployed, taught them that the 
old unregenerate methods might be pursued, and yet an appearance 
of austere virtue might at the same time be presented to the public 
gaze if sufficient cash were called in once a month to figure in the 
monthly statements. Window-dressing very soon became popular, 
and if indications, somewhat difficult to trace, can be trusted, has been 
practised with increasing assiduity. It was not adopted by all the 
banks ; several of them are well known still to present every month a 
record which shows not only their position on a certain day, but also 
a fair type of their normal holding of cash against liabilities throughout 
the period covered. But in some cases this very misleading practice 
was developed to an extent of perfection which robbed the publica- 
tion of a balance sheet of all value except as an artistic display, and it 
began to be expected as a matter of course that towards the end of 
each month large amounts would be called in by certain banks from 
the bill brokers and other borrowers to whom they had been lent. 
The inerease in the proportion of cash to liabilities shown in the 
monthly balance sheets may thus have been accompanied by no 
improvement whatever in the habitual position of the window-dressing 
banks on days when their position was not made public. 

A further refinement was introduced into the system, when the 
banks began to be careful to choose different days on which to prepare 
these edifying exhibitions. The amount called in from the market 
was thus diminished ; but, on the other hand, the period over which 
inconvenience was caused was greatly extended. The whole system 
has thus become absurd, and by no means in accordance with the lofty 
traditions of English banking ; and it is not to be wondered at that the 
President of the Institute of Bankers skated as rapidly as possible 
over this very thin piece of ice, and preferred to dwell on the delin- 
quencies of his ‘ country brethren.’ 

To make the matter quite clear to those not versed in the ways of 
the City, it should perhaps be explained that the evil complained of 
most seriously is not the calling in of funds by the banks in order to 
publish misleading statements, but their practice of lending so freely 
on the days on which their position is not made public that this calling 
in is necessary in order to make a show of decency when the light is 
turned on. It should also be recognised that the fact that only a 
dozen of the banks adopted Lord Goschen’s suggestion is something 
of an excuse for those of them that subsequently evaded its whole 
intention by developing the system of window-dressing. For they 
had to compete with many other dealers in money who were restricted 
by no considerations of publicity except at the end of.each half-year, 
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when balance sheets are issued by everybody. And the very intensi- 
fied squeeze for money that takes place at the end of June and Decem- 
ber shows very cleerly that window-dressing is an important ingredient 
in the production of many balance sheets besides those of the institu- 
tions which are most commonly accused of it. It results from this 
conclusion that overtrading in credit is habitual throughout the whole 
of the money-dealing community, with a few important exceptions. 

This over-trading in credit is believed to be at the bottom of much 
of the difficulty that has recently been experienced by the London 
money market in maintaining a supply of gold sufficient to protect it 
against recurring periods of apprehension when the stock becomes 
unpleasantly low, and the sharp upward twists in the price of credit 
which cause so much inconvenience, when the Bank of England finds 
it necessary to take measures to protect its reserves. It has already 
been noted that London is the only centre which is prepared to give 
gold at once and without question in exchange for any draft upon it 
that is presented ; in consequence of this important fact, many of the 
cheerful assumptions that ornament the pages of economic text-books 
are found to be mere will-o’-the-wisps when tested by practical fact. 
Gold which ought to come to London when exchanges reach a certain 
point does not do so because it is locked up tightly against exporters, 
and gold sometimes moves away from London in the teeth of exchange 
conditions, because somebody in a foreign centre is prepared to import 
it at a loss, to stimulate local markets or for some such purpose, or 
because special facilities of an artificial kind are being offered to en- 
courage its importation. 

These foreign influences which prevent the movements of gold 
according to the arrangements made by economic theory cannot, of 
course, be touched by any reform in London. But London can at 
least reform out of existence local factors which tend in the same 
direction, and chief among them is the over-trading in credit of which 
some of the British banks stand accused, and convicted out of the 
mouth of the President of their own Institute. : 

The course of the money market in the past autumn has given 
ample demonstration of the truth of this contention. Everyone 
knows that the City has been subjected to the unusual burden of a 
6 per cent. Bank rate, and that one of the most important causes of 
this phenomenon was the extent to which American credits, raised 
here by borrowing, in one form or another, had been utilised for 
withdrawals of gold from the Bank of England. New York, when it 
wants gold, does not work with the tactful finesse shown by Parisian 
financiers, who sometimes take large sums in small weekly driblets out 
of our bullion market without affecting anybody’s nerves. New York 
comes out with a splash like a special edition, consisting entirely of 
headlines, and there was one week last autumn in which over three 
millions were taken from the Bank’s vaults for shipment to the United 
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States. The international money market is not constructed to cope 
with hobbledehoy freaks on this scale. And though it must be 
admitted that claims against British insurance companies, on account 
of losses by fire at San Francisco, gave New York some of its power 
to draw gold, at the same time it is universally agreed that it was 
only enabled to indulge itself with such reckless freedom by the 
extent to which its bills had been accepted and discounted here, and 
its securities had been financed through the London Stock Exchange. 
And the extent to which both these operations were carried out was 
largely due to this same over-trading in credits by the banks. 

For it must be remembered that a large proportion of the deposits 
held by the banks consist of money which is pure credit created by the 
loans which they make against various kinds of securities. It is true 
that when a customer borrows from his bank, he does not leave the 
proceeds of the loan on deposit or current account; but then it is 
equally true that he does not, except in the rarest cases, take them 
away in cash and hoard them ; what he does in the ordinary course of 
business, is to draw a cheque against the loan and pay it to someone 
from whom he has bought something or to whom he is in some way 
indebted. His creditor pays the cheque into his bank and draws 
against it in payment to other parties, and so every loan creates a 
deposit, and most of the money that modern industry handles consists 
of cheques drawn against loans by bankers, and so is credit raised on 
some form of security. The free creation of this credit is one of the 
most important functions of banking, and very great care must be 
taken that its legitimate performance is not hampered by any restric- 
tions that are imposed in order to check over-production and over- 
trading by the banks. When folk talk of reforming the money 
market, they must remember that they are proposing to regulate the 
working of a highly efficient machine, the only charge that can be 
urged against which is the admitted fact that it has performed certain 
of its functions with so much effect as to interfere with others. 

The most important part of the business of the banker, from the 
point of view of the general community, is the assistance that he gives 
to legitimate trade ; and owing to commercial activity and the high 
prices of materials, the trade demand on the banks for accommodation 
has lately been unusually exacting. When credit is created too freely, 
the speculator is encouraged to compete for it with the trader, and the 
speculator, especially if he is imbued with the megalomaniac exuber- 
ance of the Wall Street operator, is unrestrained by the checks which 
give the trader pause, and is prepared to pay fancy prices for credit 
in the hope of earning a gambling profit. Thus in times of speculative 
activity the speculator shoulders the trader out of the way, and the 
latter has to pay highly for the funds required for his legitimate 
business, merely because masses of finance bills are created and dis- 
counted at high rates, and blocks of securities are carried over on the 
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Stock Exchange on terms which stimulate the creation of fresh credits, 
which, as we have seen, become deposits, and so make the proportion 
between cash and deposits still more slender. The danger involved by 
this operation is all the greater when the speculator is a foreigner, 
and his credits enable him to take gold away from London and so 
diminish still further the proportion between bankers’ cash and lia- 
bilities. As we have seen, this autumn the American credits created 
here by borrowing, in order to finance the very excusable buoyancy 
of the Wall Street market, just added the last straw to the heap of 
demands on London’s gold store, and necessitated the employment of 
stringent measures by the Bank of England. Critics of the Bank in the 
City maintain that these measures need not have been nearly so 
severe, if they had been initiated earlier, but this is a side path into 
which we need not be tempted. It is sufficient for our present purpose 
if the fact has been made clear, that by the over-creation of credit by 
the outer circle of banks—the ‘ clearing’ banks, as they are generally 
called by way of distinction—the Bank of England at the centre is 
exposed to drafts on its gold store to which it would not otherwise 
be subject. 

This over-creation of credit, which arises merely because most 
of the clearing banks habitually lend what we call money—which 
nowadays chiefly means the right to draw a cheque—too freely, 
would, it is contended, be checked very promptly if all bankers 
carrying on business in the United Kingdom, could be induced to 
make a monthly statement showing, week by week, their average 
position in the matter of cash in hand or at the Bank of England, and 
liabilities on deposit and current accounts; the desirability of this 
reform is backed by the authority of the President of the Institute of 
Bankers, and what is still more remarkable, his voice has also decided 
in favour of legislation to this end. Bankers, like everybody else, 
are naturally most reluctant to invite anything like Government 
interference with their business, and we may be very sure that when the 
President of the Institute asks for a Bill, all arts have been exhausted 
in vain to compass the desired end without an appeal to the Legis- 
lature. 

On the other hand, there is little reason to doubt that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will be willing to oblige the bankers 
with a measure more or less on the lines suggested. Mr. Asquith 
has state1 repeatedly that the question of the money market is engag- 
ing his earnest attention. It will be remembered that at a bankers’ 
dinner a few months ago he advocated the publication of weekly 
returns by the banks, thereby echoing a suggestion made by Mr. J. 
Herbert Tritton during his tenure of the Presidency of the Institute. 
The Chancellor’s advocacy of this reform fell on deaf ears at the 
moment, but now he is invited by the present President to make a still 
more drastic one compulsory by law, and insist on not merely weekly 
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returns, but monthly returns showing weekly averages, obligatory on 
all bankers. 

The question of weekly v. monthly returns is a matter of detail, 
but public opinion in the City on the whole supports the view expressed 
by the President of the Institute in his argument in favour of the 
view that the statement should show weekly averages throughout 
the period covered. Statements of average figures are open to certain 
objections, but the great point in their favour, in this connection, is 
the fact that they would practically abolish the system of window- 
dressing. 

It need hardly be said that much more stringent measures have 
been suggested. Some Hotspurs of reform have advocated the adop- 
tion of the American system, by which banks of a certain status 
are compelled to keep 25 per cent. of their liabilities on deposit in cash, 
and are liable to inspection by Government for the enforcement of 
the law. But there is much to be said against hard-and-fast rules 
of this sort, in matters of banking, and Mr. Spencer Phillips is doubt- 
less right when he contends that enforced publicity is all that is 
required, and that ‘no bank could continue to exist which studiously 
ignored the necessity of putting itself into a position which the standard 
of safety demands,’ 

Moreover, if legislation on the lines that he suggests failed in its 
object, it would always be possible to take another step and make a 
certain proportion of cash compulsory. But it cannot be repeated 
too often that the money market is a most delicate machine, and 
requires the most delicate handling. The President of the Bankers’ 
Institute thinks that the banks should be compelled to show their 
average position at stated intervals. This in itself is a very large 
order according to the views of old-fashioned bankers, and is certainly 
worth trying before recourse is had to the more stringent measures 
which can always be applied if it fails in its effect. 

There is little need to fear this, however. In fact its effect will 
probably be so considerable that the banking world and the host 
of borrowers who have battened on its over-trading propensities 
ought to be given an ample period in which to make preparations for 
the new era. If carried out suddenly, the effect of the suggested 
measure would be the same as if, under present circumstances, all the 
banks were continually window-dressing at once. Credit would be at 
famine prices and the Bank of England would be called on to provide 
it in large amounts, to the detriment of the proportion between its 
cash and liabilities. It is therefore desirable that at least six months, 
perhaps a year, should elapse between the passing of the suggested 
measure and its enforcement. During that time, credit would have 
time to clip its wings little by little, here a snip and there a snip, to 
fit the new conditions ; and the first effect of the measure would thus 
be worked out gradually and quietly and without a violent jerk. 
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At the same time it may fairly be hoped that the ultimate result of 
the measure, the strengthening of the Bank of England’s store of 
gold, would also be proceeding. If the argument is correct, that the 
Bank is impeded in its task of maintaining its gold, by the extent 
to which the clearing banks create credits which enable it to be drawn 
on, it will follow that as the clearing banks reduce their creations of 
credit to a volume more commensurate with their holdings of cash, 
the task of the Bank of England will become easier. The restriction 
of credit facilities should result in a higher and steadier level of loan 
rates, and a normally higher and steadier discount market, for the 
time being. Ultimately, perhaps, market conditions will adjust 
themselves to the new system, but its first operation could not fail 
to tend to a higher price for credit, though its actual result may of 
course be veiled by those of conflicting influences. The higher rates 
so achieved will have the usual result of assisting the Bank of England 
to repair and expand the basis of credit, and so the double process 
will go on, the top-heavy superstructure being reduced by a storey 
or two, while the foundation is at the same time being strengthened, 
until the due relation between structure and foundation is at last 
secured. Some inconvenience may be caused to borrowers until 
they have adjusted their desires to the narrower possibilities of credit ; 
but in the long run they also will probably be benefited, since if the 
price of credit is higher than it would otherwise have been, it ought 
to tend to be steadier ; and the trader, the legitimate user of credit, 
will be better off with a money market that is steady at a slightly 
higher point on the average than with one which goes up and down 
like a switchback. 

It will be necessary, however, to provide, as far as possible, that 
the struggle which may result from the narrowing of credit does 
not tend to the discomfiture of the trader by his speculating rival ; 
but a little care and tactful management on the part of bankers should 
be able to secure this end. The banker knows that the trader is his 
best and most constant customer, and may be trusted to see that, if 
credit facilities have to be curtailed, the genuine trader shall be the 
last to suffer, if, indeed, he has to suffer at all. 

This simple reform, then, may do much and at little expense, in 
the long run. It does not at all follow that bank shareholders will 
suffer, for it can be argued very plausibly that by over-trading in credit 
bankers have spoilt their own market ; in future they will lend rather 
less and at higher and steadier rates. The genuine trader, as has 
been said, may have to pay rather more for his credit at first, but the 
comparative steadiness of its price which should be achieved under 
the new system will enable him to make arrangements with more 
confidence, an element of uncertainty having been eliminated or 
reduced. The foreign raiders of London’s gold store will find a credit 
machine less conveniently adapted for their operations, and the 
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Bank of England’s task in increasing the stock of metal in its vaults 
will be pro tanto facilitated. The Bank has already shown every 
willingness to carry out its task, and may be trusted to take full 
advantage of its improved opportunities. 

There is no need now to enter into the many suggestions that 
have been made for the further modification of our monetary system, 
as for instance that the clearing banks should themselves establish 
larger reserves in their own vaults. They could only do so by taking 
gold out of the Bank of England, or preventing it acquiring imported 
gold as it came to our shores ; so that they would strengthen them- 
selves at its expense, and what we gained on the swings we should 
lose on the roundabouts. But it may be as well to point out that 
the Bank of England itself would not be a loser by holding more gold. 
It is often contended, or assumed as a matter of course, that every 
sovereign or ounce of gold held by the Bank is an act of self-sacrifice 
on its part, and that if it were to hold as a general average some five 
or ten millions more than it does, its shareholders would have to be 
mulcted of part of their dividends. This is not so. The Bank is in 
the happy position of being able to buy gold or securities and to 
pay for them, merely by giving the seller a credit in its books. If 
a million sovereigns were taken to it to-morrow, the only result would 
be a book entry—on one side 1,000,000/. gold coin, on the other 
1,000,0007. on someone’s account. The someone would probably 
draw on his account, but his draft would work its way round through 
the clearing house and come back to the Bank like a homing pigeon. 
In fact the Bank would be richer by the process because, its gold being 
increased, its proportion between cash and liabilities would be im- 
proved and it would be enabled, if it chose, to increase its holding 
of securities, and so its dividend-earning power. 

It must not be expected or supposed that the reform that is now 
believed to be on the anvil is going to effect a ready-made financial 
millennium and leave nothing more to be done. But it may fairly 
be hoped that it will cut away the root of one of the most important 
evils that have been at the bottom of all that has caused discomfort 
and disquietude in the City. When it has been carried out there are 
plenty of other items to be considered. The finance and other arrange- 
ments of the Post Office Savings Bank are a matter on which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is likely to hear more. At present 
they provide a most useful tw guogue to over-trading bankers when they 
are hauled over the coals for the inefficiency of their cash reserves ; 
they can at any rate thank Providence that they are not as that 
publican, the Government, which holds 200 millions of deposits with 
no cash reserve at all. The Bank of England, of course, is used to 
criticism in the City, and is likely to remain so ; but it is by no means 
deaf to it, and has already done much, by closer co-operation with 
other wheels in the monetary machine, and an attitude of less Olym- 
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-, -pian aloofness, to come into closer touch with the sentiment of Lombard 
Street and to act more promptly than it did. Further progress 
along these lines will doubtless be effected. The Treasury, again, 
may expect to have claims presented by the City for clearer accounts 
than those given by the weekly statements now published, which 
are efficient in darkening counsel. The City is often perturbed by 
the financial measures of the Government, and surely has a right to 
be shown, with reasonable clearness, what Government finance is 
about. Another interesting suggestion made by Mr. Spencer Phillips 
in the Presidential address already referred to, was to the effect that 
the Bank of England’s weekly return should show the amount of 
the bankers’ balances separately from the rest of the ‘ other deposits.’ 
And again, a new departure that is often advocated points to the 
desirability of the English banks taking a more active part in exchange 
operations, and holding foreign bills with a view to influencing foreign 
exchanges when it is necessary to do so. 

All these things might be discussed at length, but they are not 
the subject of the present inquiry. It cannot be too emphatically 
insisted on that the City does not need, and still less wants, +o be 
turned inside out and upside down by well-meant activity on the 
part of the Legislature. That something should be done is agreed, 
and Mr. Spencer Phillips has given Mr. Asquith a lead, such as no 
Chancellor has ever received from the City. The way is thus made 
ready for a short businesslike Act, and the amount of discussion 
that has already raged round the matter surely makes it wholly 
unnecessary that a fresh flood of eloquence and longwindedness should 
be let loose by the institution of any sort of inquiry. Half an hour’s 
conversation with a few representative bankers should settle the 
matter. 

Finally, it must be remembered that gold can only be got, like 
any other commodity, by paying for it. If we want to keep more of 
the gold that we receive from our gold mines abroad, we can only 
do so by buying less of other things or services from foreign nations, 
or by selling more things or services to them. The trade figures 
have shown that we have already done something in this direction, 
and if the trade balance is allowed to work its effect, uncomplicated 
by kite-flying operations by foreign gamblers in the London money 
market, and by sportive ebullitions on the part of Nature, like the 
San Francisco earthquake, which gave the United States power to 
draw many millions from the British fire offices, there is every 
reason to hope that the gold reserve question will be satisfactorily 


settled, given time and perseverance. 
Hart ey WITHERS. 











THE INFLUENCE OF CATULLUS 


I aM sometimes tempted to think, no matter upon what occasions, 
that English is a dead language. Such paradox never assails one 
in the case of Greek and Latin. ‘ Wonderful poet Mr. Southey,’ said 
an enthusiast to Richard Porson. ‘Yes indeed,’ was the reply. 
‘His verses will be read when Homer and Virgil are forgotten.’ Such 
conditional immortality might be predicted of more than one poetaster 
now flourishing, as the biographical dictionaries say, among ourselves. 
‘To be read when Catullus is forgotten’ might safely be inscribed 
on many a volume which is not prose because the lines are of uneven 
length, and it would be a fitting form of eternal farewell. For seven 
hundred years Catullus, the ‘ tenderest of Roman poets,’ disappeared 
from the world. Then, by an accident or a miracle, one mutilated 
manuscript was found at his native town, Verona, surely the love- 
liest of all Italian cities, and from that time, the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, his poems have been the secure possession of 
mankind. An ingenious, but not very instructive, parallel has been 
drawn between Catullus and Burns. The resemblance, if there be one, 
is of course purely fortuitous, and means little more than the acknow- 
ledged fact that they are two of the greatest lyric poets in all literature, 
ancient or modern. From the social and material point of view 
Byron was more like Catullus. The Scottish peasant who broke 
his birth’s invidious bar had little besides poetic genius and human 
sentiment in common with the voluptuous aristocrat and man of 
fashion who wasted his substance in riotous living while the old 
Roman Republic was crumbling beneath the feet of Cicero and his 
friends. Carlyle said, with as much truth as beauty, that Burns’s 
songs were jets of pure feeling, springing up from the universal depths 
ofthings. Burns went deeper, and therefore he rose higher, than Byron 
or even Shelley. Imperfect as his practice may have been, he was 
not in theory irreligious. His scorching satire, in which Catullus 
is immeasurably his inferior, was directed against orthodox bigotry 
and sanctimonious hypocrisy. The moderates in the Church of 
Scotland, even ministers, were delighted with Holy Willie’s Prayer. 
Not a hundred years ago a divinity student at Edinburgh, being asked 
who introduced Christianity into Scotland, answered without hesita- 
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tion ‘Robert Burns.’ To Catullus religion meant merely a vain 
scruple, or such superstitious cruelty as moved the indignation of 
Lucretius when he described the sacrifice of Iphigenia. On the other 
hand the passion of Burns is cold beside the passion of Catullus, and 
he wrote much of his best verse in a provincial dialect, whereas Catullus 
knew Greek literature by heart, and is called learned even by Ovid, 
whose own learning was pedantic. The name of Catullus is linked for 
ever with the name of Lesbia. Who thinks of Burns in connection 
with Anna? Those exquisite verses which Froude so strangely 


misquotes : 
Had we never loved so kindly, 


Had we never loved so blindly, 
Never met, or never parted, 
We had’na now been broken hearted : 


are perhaps the only lines written in Ayrshire which might have been 
written in Venetia. 

There were no ‘ unco guid’ to persecute Catullus. The society in 
which he lived, though it contained Cicero, was almost as shameless 
as it afterwards became in the worst days of the Empire. It is dan- 
gerous, even in our own enlightened period, to judge people by their 
language. The Fescennina locutio, the Saturnalian licence of speech, 
to. which Catullus himself refers, would now be neither written nor 
printed, and it startles us even in Latin poetry, ‘ Pagan, I regret to say,’ 
as Mr. Pecksniff remarked of the Sirens. Yet the most impure images 
of Catullus were surpassed by Swift, who was a dean, and wanted 
to be a bishop. All this dross can be melted away without impairing 
or disturbing the pure gold which it covers. Catullus’s imitator Martial, 
who copied him at his best and at his worst, was coldly and systemati- 
cally indecent. Catullus put in passages like actors’ gag, such as 
sometimes disfigure even Shakespeare, a tribute to custom rather 
than a sign of personal corruption. He was undoubtedly passion’s 
slave. His bondage to Clodia of the blazing eyes, the fine lady to 
whose beauty and accomplishments even Cicero paid a reluctant 
homage, extorted from him the most pathetic prayer for deliverance 
that has come from a lover’s lips or pen. But at the same time he 
was the warmest, the most faithful of friends, and his lamentations 
for the death of his brother are enshrined in poems that cannot die. 
His scurrilous attacks upon Cesar are not more revolting than Swift’s 
rhymed libel upon Salamander Cutts; and Cesar was alive, while 
Cutts was dead. Catullus wanted no kind of courage, and he hated 
the notion of the military dictatorship which he did not live to see. 
When he finally turned upon Clodia in a savage indignation which still 
glows with heat, he had far more cause than Pope could claim for 
his equally scandalous lines on Lady Mary Wortley. Catullus at least 
did not affect the vices he had no opportunity of committing. It 
took him a long time to realise that for the sister of Clodius and the 
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wife of Metellus, ‘about the greatest lady in the world,’ as a modern 
professor calls her, compared by her friends with Venus, and by 
her enemies with Juno, one man was literally as good as another. 
Manon Lescaut was a saint to the woman whom Catullus loved 
more than himself and all his house, with as much tenderness as 
passion. 

Nobody is quite so modern as the ancients. Catullus delighted 
in all the social gaiety of Rome without ever forgetting his old fellow 
citizens of Verona, their quarrels and pleasures, and interests and 
pursuits. He loved yachting, and wrote faultless iambics about his 
yacht.. His villa at ‘ Olive-silvery Sirmio’ inspired one of Tenny- 
son’s most beautiful poems. His travels in Asia gave him the keenest 
enjoyment, and yet he longed to be at home again, sleeping quietly 
in his own bed. Dissipation did not interfere with his study of Greek, 
and there is no reason to suppose that he was comparatively vicious. 
Indeed he boasted that his life was purer than his writings, as it aay 
very well have been. It was a short life, hardly longer than Shelley’s, 
and even richer in the highest order of verse. How many of his 
poems were original we cannot accurately know. Two of them are 
avowedly translated from the Greek, the Hair of Berenice and the 
famous rendering of Sappho to which Mr. Swinburne attributes un- 
surpassable merit. Although it certainly has not the uninteresting 
merit of fidelity, it is so good a poem that it might have been written 
independently of Sappho, and it does not, as hers does, confuse the 
genders. The Hair of Berenice is a Latin version of an elegy by 
Callimachus on the lock which the Queen of Egypt vowed to the 
gods on condition that her husband Ptolemy Euergetes came back 
safe from Syria, which he was invading. This lock was fancifully 
identified with a group of stars, and upon that somewhat frigid con- 
ceit Callimachus founded his ode. Only a passion for Greek literature, 
almost amounting to a craze, can explain why Catullus should have 
wasted his time in reproducing the work of a writer so much inferior 
to himself. Until we come to the great satirist of the silver age, we 
hardly find a Roman poet who did not copy Greek models. Plautus 
and Terence did it unblushingly. Horace and Virgil boasted of it. 
One mighty contemporary of Catullus made himself the mouthpiece 
of Epicurus through the instruments of Homer and Empedocles. 
Not to know Greek in the time of Catullus was worse and more illiterate 
than not to know French now. Horace, who only once mentions 
Catullus, and that with a sneer, advised young men to study Greek 
models, night and day, which was exactly what Catullus had done, 
without the slightest harm to his original powers. 

The first poet to feel the influence of Catullus was his own con- 
temporary Lucretius, whose commanding and creative mind was as 
much scientific as poetical. Although he made himself the exponent 
of Epicurean philosophy, a high and even ascetic creed vulgarised 
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and degraded by the false ideas which the name of epicure now sug- 
gests, Lucretius set himself to study what he denounced, especially the 
phenomena of love. About his life, though it was spent in the full blaze 
of an epoch not less famous than the Augustan age which succeeded 
it, we know nothing at all. A single sentence in the chronicle of St. 
Jerome, written several centuries later, tells us that he was driven mad 
by a philtre, that he wrote several books during the intervals of his 
madness, that Cicero corrected them, and that the author took his own 
life at the age of forty-three. It is incredible that the stately poem, 
not poems, on the Nature of Things was a fitful episode in recurrent 
lunacy. Cicero in his voluminous correspondence never once says 
that he had anything to do with it, and the single passage in which 
he mentions Lucretius is so hopelessly corrupt that we cannot tell 
whether he attributes to him art without genius or genius without art. 
But the splendid lines where Lucretius describes the results of an 
irregular life might well be a moral on the published verses of Catullus, 
and it is difficult to suppose that he had not seen them. The most 
probable inference is that Lucretius used Catullus as Pascal used 
Montaigne, to prove how fading was the worldling’s treasure, all his 
boasted pomp and show. ‘Tennyson’s poem, the most Lucretian 
thing in English, is founded on Jerome’s gossip, and may almost be 
held to justify it. But it is an idle tale. Although the love-potion 
administered by the dissatisfied wife may be a tempting fancy, it is 
pure conjecture that Lucretius had a wife, and mental derangement 
is as incongruous with the De Rerum Natura as with In Memoriam or 
the Origin of Species. We can much more easily imagine Lucretius 
divided between admiration of Catullus’s genius and contempt for 
his amours. 

The real life of Catullus was Clodia. No one who has read Alphonse 
Daudet’s Sapho can forget how light she seemed when the young man 
began to carry her upstairs, and how heavy she became before he 
reached the top. So it was with Catullus and Clodia. As Professor 
Mackail says in his wonderfully brilliant Manual of Latin Literature, 
‘that intolerable pride which was the proverbial curse of the Claudian 
house took in her the form of a flagrant disregard of all conventions.’ 
She belonged to a type which by general consent is assumed to have 
died out of civilised Christendom. She was a law to herself. So far 
as she recognised any difference between right and wrong, whatever 
she did was right. For no human being was entitled to criticise her, 
and that there was any superhuman being she did not believe. Her 
dazzling beauty, her keen and cultivated intellect, her haughty self- 
reliance, and her complete absence of moral seruple, made as dangerous 
a combination of positive and negative qualities as a young man with 
warm feelings could well encounter in this world of sin. When Catullus 
met her he was twenty-five, and unmarried. She was a married 
woman of thirty-two. Cetera quis nescit ?—as Ovid says. Little did 
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she think that connection with Catullus meant literary immortality, 
or that she would inspire verses destined to be the common heritage 
of mankind for centuries after the Claudian and Valerian families 
had mingled in the dust with commoner clay. Even her pet sparrow 
would be a household word if she could be associated with any kind 
of household, and learned commentators have quarrelled over the 
question, which divided Browning from De Quincey, whether it was 
a real sparrow or not. 

The poems of Catullus are arranged in so wild and maddening a 
disorder that it almost passes the wit of man and the art of chron- 
ology to disentangle them. We may, however, take for granted 
that there are no lines addressed to Clodia of earlier date than the 
exquisite Vivamus atque amemus, ‘ let us live and love.’ Three verses 
of this perfect little idyll have the implacable beauty and the imperish- 
able grace of a Greek statue. 


Soles occidere et redire possunt : 
Nobis cum semel occidit brevis lux, 
Nox est perpetua una dormienda. 


I dare not attempt to translate them. They cannot really be 
translated. The thought, so far as it be not common to the human 
race, is taken from the greater but more ambitious lines of Moschus, 
which Wordsworth has adapted and Christianised in the A/terthought 
to his Sonnets on the Duddon. Ben Jonson comes as near Catullus 
as is lawful for one born on the wrong side of the Alps, and at least 
he gives the sense, in 


Suns that set may rise again, 
But if once we lose this light, 
Tis with us perpetual night. 


1 don’t want to be hypercritical. But where is brevis in Jonson, 
and] where is dormienda?, On the other hand, the last line of the 
Latin is not | quite on a level with the long roll of Moschus’s 
hexameter : 


bo > , 5) a, , Lf 
evdoues €u pada Pakpov aTeppova viypeTov uTrvov. 


A great French poet of the Renaissance, Pierre de Ronsard, on 
whom Mr. George Wyndham lately published a charming essay, has 
imitated this first of Catullus’s erotic odes in some rather too elegant 
verses : . 


La lune est coutumiére 
Renattre tous les mois ; MX. 
Mais, quand notre lumiére Par ii 
Sera morte une fois, i 
Longtemps sans reveiller 


Nous faudra sommeiller. 
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Tandis que vivons ores, 
Un baiser donne-moi; 
Donne m’en mille encores ; 
Amour n’a point de loi; 
A sa grand’ déité, 
Convient l’infinité. 


A very pretty poem, but not Catullus. It is quite true, as Miss 
Edith Sichel observes in her account of Ronsard, that his master 
Dorat ‘steeped him in the knowledge of the classics.’ But, if ‘ Her- 
man’s a German,’ Ronsard was a Frenchman, and only a Frenchman 
would have rendered perpetua by longtemps, eternity by a long time, 
the one thing it certainly is not. There is nothing in Ronsard about 
indifference to scandal, and the remarks of older but not wiser people. 
“Clodia,’ indeed, as Mr. Mackail drily remarks, ‘ soon showed that the 
advice not to care for the opinion of the world was in her case infinitely 
superfluous.’ But Catullus’s study of Clodia had only just begun. 
He could write of nothing but kisses numerous as the sand, or as the 
stars, not so very numerous by the way, which look down on the 
stolen meetings of lovers, in his own flawless Latin : 


Furtivos hominum vident amores. 


Of the hendecasyllabic, or Phalecian line, reproduced by Tenny- 


son in 
Irresponsible, indolent reviewers, 


there could be no more perfect example. 
The names of Acme and Septimius are embalmed in the most 
perfect of all Italian love-songs. Compared with 


At Acme leviter caput reflectens, 
Et dulcis pueri ebrios ocellos 
Iilo purpureo ore saviata 


Unam Septimius misellus Acmen 
Mavult quam Syrias Britanniasque : 
Uno in Septimio fidelis Acme 

Facit delicias libidinesque 


the dialogue of Horace and Lydia, so happily paraphrased by Matthew 
Prior, is cold and tame indeed. It is not for want of literary skill, 
in which no man has excelled him, that the imperial poet falls short 
of the republican. It is because Horace was a mere sensualist, and 
Catullus had a heart. He says himself that he loved Lesbia, who 
was Clodia, with tenderness as well as with passion, and that is one 
reason why Martial, though he spent his life in imitating Catullus, 
never came within a thousand miles of him. Even when he turned 
upon Clodia in the awful lines contrasting his former love with her 
present degradation, lines which cling to her name like the shirt of 
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Nessus, it is the outraged lover who speaks, not the complacent, self- 
conscious artist. Time has no power over the eloquence of Nature, 
where the language is part of the sentiment, not so much the garment 
as the skin. Even Burns, true poet that he was, cannot move men as 
Catullus can. Turn from Acme to Anna: 











The Kirk and State may join, and tell 
To do such things I mauna : 

The Kirk and State may go to hell, 
And I’ll gae to my Anna. 

She is the sunshine o’ my ee, 
To live but her I canna; 

Had I on earth but wishes three, 

The first should be my Anna. 










The second and third verses are not wanting in boldness, but 
after all the Kirk is there, and no anathema can get rid of it. What 
Catullus would have said to the Kirk we can but dimly surmise. 
Probably he would have valued it at the lowest coin, as he valued 
the rumores senum severiorum. Burns could curse it, and he did. 
Ignore it he could not. When he wrote of ‘bonie Lesley,’ he was 
even less like Catullus. 














O saw ye bonie Lesley 
As she gaed o’er the border ? 

She’s gane, like Alexander, 

To spread her conquests farther. 








That was exactly what Catullus wished Clodia not to do, and 
precisely what she did. There were no borders for the great Claudian 
house. Such things were not made for people of Clodia’s quality. 
Catullus was no more than an incident of her triumphant career 
through the crowd of admirers with whose spoils she decorated her | 
statue of Venus. She was his soul, and his inspiration. When 
first he found that she was not for him alone, that like the sun whose 
beams most glorious are she rejected no beholder, his remonstrances 
were gentle enough. After all he was not that ‘ mule’ her husband. 

At that time he wrote the words, beautifully if rather liberally 
translated by Sir Theodore Martin : 










I loved you then with love beyond 
The transient flush of passion wild ; 

Ay, with a tenderness as fond 

As binds the parent to the child. 











When at last the end came, as it- had to come, for Clodia was 
but a refined and erudite animal, he poured out his soul in a passionate 
despairing confession which must somehow be Englished, because 
it is the man. 











If [he says] one can take any pleasure in remembering his deeds of kindness, 
in reflecting that he has performed his duty, and has neither broken the sanctity 
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of trust nor abused the authority of the gods to deceive mankind, there remain 
in store for you, Catullus, in a long life many joys to be culled from this unre- 
quited affection. For whatsoever good a man could bestow on a fellow creature 
by word or deed, that you have said and done. Now that it has all perished in 
the faithless soul to which it was committed, why should you torment yourself 
further? Why not fortify your mind and tear yourself away from dwelling on 
the thing and cease from a wretchedness which is against the divine will? It 
is hard to lay aside in a moment the love of years. It is hard, but you must 
compass it in some way. This is your one salvation; this victory you must 
win ; this you must accomplish, whether it be possible or whether it be not. 
O ye gods, if pity is yours, if you have ever brought men help at the last even 
in the article of death, look upon poor me, and if I have led an honest life, 
deliver me from this noisome pestilence which, creeping like a lethargy through 
my innermost frame, has driven all enjoyment from my heart. I do not ask 
now that she should love me in return, or that she should even wish to be 
chaste, for that is impossible. What I desire is my own health and the cure of 
this foul disease. Grant me this, O gods, in return for my righteous dealing. 


. Although Catullus’s expectation of a long life was not destined to 
be fulfilled, though his allotted span was shorter than Byron’s, and 
hardly longer than Shelley’s, Clodia did not absorb the whole of it. 
He is the poet of friendship as well as love, and his mode of saluting 
his friends has an Italian fervour about it which would not be con- 
sidered excessive in Italy to-day. Perhaps the best example is 
the charming little ode to Veranius on his return from Spain, as 
fresh and boyish an outburst of simple, hearty affection as the Latin 
language contains. It contrasts well with the stately eulogy of 
the lines addressed to Cicero, which may have been thought an 
exaggeration at the time, but have now been for centuries the common 
opinion of the world. Catullus was a personal and hereditary friend 
of Julius Cesar. Yet he attacks Cesar in language which can only 
be called scurrilous, and exhausts hyperbole in praise of Cicero. Why ? 
Conjecture, not history, suggests that the great orator had appeared 
for Catullus in some lawsuit, long since forgotten. We know for 
certain that aristocratic republicans, like the poet, regarded Cicero, 
though a self-made man, as a pillar of the old Republic, and Cesar 
as already aiming at a tyranny, as himself a destructive force. The 
republicanism of Catullus, which would in our day be called Con- 
stitutional Conservatism of an exclusive type, accounts for the 
oblivion into which, together with Cicero and Lucretius, he sank 
during the Augustan age. The literary splendour of that period, 
even the names of Virgil and Horace, cannot hide its abject servility. 
There are even those who think that if the whole work of Livy had 
perished with its second decade, real history, as distinct from pictur- 
esque narrative, would not have been much the loser. But to ignore 
Catullus is easier than to forget him. Horace himself, a courtier if 
ever there was one, and usually content with Greek objects when 
he copied, has closely imitated the address of Catullus to his travelling 
companions Furius and Aurelius, though not the terrible message 
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to Clodia with which that poem concludes. We shall never under- 
stand Catullus unless we bear in mind that, writing for contemporary 
Romans who knew all about him, he contrasts the occasional licence 
of his verse with the habitual decorum of his life. A great poet may 
be credited with imagination, and we need not suppose that the 
extremely reprehensible note to Ipsithilla was sent to a real person. 
As regards Clodia, Catullus undoubtedly considered himself an 
injured innocent, and his devoted constancy to another man’s wife 
was pure virtue in his eyes. It would be wholly preposterous to 
judge him by any Christian principle or idea. His pietas was not piety 
but duty, the moral obligation of a Roman citizen, together with the 
attachments of the family and the home. When Tennyson, after 
visiting Sirmione, wrote his haunting verses about Catullus, it was 
‘the ave atque vale of the poet’s hopeless woe’ that appealed most 
strongly to his mind. Catullus himself recurs to his brother’s death 
again and again as a sorrow which never left him, making him hate the 
Troad, where his brother died. He had the note of pathos as clearly 
as the note of passion. He was trying to console a friend for the 
loss of a wife when he wrote that unequalled couplet : 


Quo desiderio veteres revocamus amores, 
Atque olim amissas flemus amicitias. 


Tennyson never paid Catullus a higher tribute, not even in his 
own verses, than when he said that these two lines reminded him of 


a passage in one of Shakespeare’s sonnets : 


Then could I drown an eye unused to flow 

For precious friends hid in death’s dateless night ; 
And weep afresh for long since cancelled woe, 
And moan the expense of many a vanished sight. 


Mr. Robinson Ellis, the Professor of Latin at Oxford, whose pro- 
found erudition it would be an impertinence to praise, has most aptly 
compared the fragment in which Catullus explains that he could 
neither love Clodia nor hate her, meaning that he could not help 
doing both, with the conclusion of another sonnet : 


So true a fool is love that in your will, 
Though you do anything, he thinks no ill. 


If I might add a humble parallel of my own, it would concern the 
gratitude of Catullus to the friend who helped him in his first stolen 
meetings with Clodia : 


Ne vestrum scabra tangat rubigine nomen . 
Hee atque illa dies atque alia atque alia. 


How suggestive, despite the Latin poet’s inferiority, of : 


So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see, 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 
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The English reader who wants to understand how Catullus really 
thought and wrote cannot find a better guide than the delicate and 
faithful translation in the best English prose by Mr. Warre-Cornish, 
the Vice-Provost of Eton. Among poetical versions Sir Theodore 
Martin’s is the most successful, and a few lines from his rendering 
of the Peleus and Thetis will show Catullus as a poet of description 
better than anything else that I know. The subject is Ariadne : 


Down dropped the fillet from her golden hair, 
Dropped the light vest that veiled her bosom fair. 
The filmy cincture dropped, that strove to bind 
Her orbéd breasts, which would not be confined : 
And as they fell around her feet of snow, . 

The salt waves caught and flung them to and fro. 


Even Mr. Meredith has hardly painted such a picture in words, 
Greek literature itself, to which Catullus owed everything except his 
genius, might be searched in vain for a happier touch. The faults of 
Catullus were the faults of youth, and of the age he lived in. His 
models were Hellenic. His eloquence and imagination, his ardour 
and sincerity, his simplicity and depth, were his own. Through them 
he has survived all that+was destructible in Paganism, and all that 
was mortal in Rome. They have made him, they make him still, 
a refuge from all weary aad dreary things, from human and inhuman 
boredom, from the chronic dulness of trivial chatter, and from the 
poetry of the day. 

HERBERT Pav. 
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